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My guilt is great, but I shall try to make up for it, 
to make up for it quickly and to ease my con¬ 
science ... He who keeps silent at this hour be¬ 
comes an accomplice of Stalin, and a traitor to the 
cause of the working class and of Socialism. . . . 


from a letter to Stalin 

by IGNACE REISS 




INTRODUCTION 


This is the moving and extraordinary story of a woman’s life. 
Hede Massing came to wide public attention when she testi¬ 
fied in the trial of Alger Hiss. She had married Gerhart 
Eisler when she was seventeen, then became an actress in 
Berlin. Later she was an “apparatchik” for the Soviets in Eu¬ 
rope, and after 1933, in the United States. In 1937, she left 
the Communist party. I imagine she is one of the few Com¬ 
munists who was sent for to go to Moscow to be purged and 
nevertheless got out alive. 

When Hede Massing and her publisher asked me to write 
the foreword for this book, I hesitated only because the read¬ 
ing of the manuscript made clear to me that it is many stories 
in one. By some it will be read as an absorbing and touching 
love story. To others it will take on the cloaks and daggers of 
a thriller, although its pace is quieter and subtler than one 
might expect. It is an important book as well as a readable 
one; in many ways it is typical of the life of a European Com¬ 
munist and, moreover, it explicitly touches on a very sensitive 
spot in the culture of our own nation. Why do people join 
the Communist party? What, then, impels them to renounce 
it? Above all, what is our attitude toward encouraging them 
to leave the Communist party? 

This is Mrs. Massing’s story as she, herself, wrote it. I un¬ 
derstand that when she told her experiences to an editor 
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after she had published a rather sensational series of syndi¬ 
cated articles, and asked him if she needed a ghost writer, he 
urged her to sit down and to do it herself. Obviously the 
most unusual part was the emotional part: what made her 
escape from family rejection by substituting familial ties and 
comradeship for communism, and then, like thousands of 
others, finding herself in the tragic predicament of disillusion¬ 
ment and how she again felt the need to escape. 

I know of no one who has told before so clearly the reasons 
why people do things like this, how they fool people, use 
them innocently, actually drag them in into the gutters of 
stealth. She is, of course, a complicated woman, and we see 
quite clearly that those who feel they must destroy or domi¬ 
nate the world lose the capacity for enjoyment. Naturally, 
anyone who has experienced what she has is not simple. And 
as one can see from her book, her first interest has always 
been in people and in living. It was her emotion that drew 
her to communism and that made her leave it. In spite of 
the kind of life she has led, she has remained surprisingly 
sensitive, and one must say, naive. Yet the same courage, 
directness and ability for action that made her dare to go to 
Russia in 1937, when she feared for her safety during the 
purge, has motivated the writing of this book, and her deep 
loyalty now as an American. 

As an old-time baiter of nazism and communism, both of 
which groups are afraid of a free marketplace of thought, I 
wish that all our legislators, officials and public leaders 
would read this volume. In the 1930’s, with the intense feel¬ 
ing against nazism, it was possible to be deceived by people 
like Hede Massing, and for them to grab hold of many good 
citizens and use them for their purposes. Without going 
into deep political analysis, Mrs. Massing manages to con¬ 
vey vividly the motivations and sentiments that animated 



successful people to join the underground of dictatorship. 

We should have been wary then. We should be wary now. 
But at this moment we are hoping to detect Communists 
by the imposition of oaths when, as a rational people, we 
know that an oath to a Communist is a bourgeois irrelevancy; 
yet we make no attempt to discover the vast financial re¬ 
sources underlying the network of expensive and often suc¬ 
cessful operations of the Communist movement within lib¬ 
eral, labor and creative circles in our nation. We need new 
tactics and new approaches to combat this problem of inter¬ 
national chicanery. We legislate that Communists should 
register as pariahs and treasonable folk when our reason tells 
us that the economic and social penalties of registration are 
greater than the hazards of possible detection, indictment, 
trial and conviction. 

Before we can develop new tactics we need more intimate 
information. It is here that I believe Hede Massing’s book 
to be of value to the people of our nation. Although she was 
born in Europe, her pattern of joining the movement seems 
to me to correspond to the general American pattern. For 
many years I have been persuaded that communism in the 
United States has little, if any, economic base. It does not 
primarily appeal to the poor and the downtrodden. 

From my own experience—and I have known a great num¬ 
ber of the leaders of the Communist party—I venture to say 
that the drive is related to Oedipus. During adolescence, 
when children are normally fighting parental domination to 
walk by themselves, when they are questioning traditional 
beliefs, Communists separate children from parents and 
beliefs, and substitute Stalin for father and Marxism for re¬ 
ligion. The Ku Klux Klan should be more fully analogized 
in this respect to communism. 

When you read these reminiscences of Hede Massing’s 



you will understand this more deeply. The story of her atti¬ 
tude toward her father and mother illustrates it tragically. 
The further psychological implications of family, love affairs, 
ambitions I do not need to underline. You will discover them. 

The secret operations she performed as an agent make 
interesting reading. The full and co-operative disclosure 
of these facts by her to our own government raised in her, 
as the book shows, crucial and painful emotional problems. 
Just when does a member of the party decide to leave? What 
causes the decision? Is it a pure rational shift in belief, or 
is it, more likely, an emotional repugnance to some special 
tactics of the movement as distinguished from the objectives? 

I was fascinated by the portion of this book which dis¬ 
cusses the inner turmoil of the period when the author first 
conceived and later planned her escape from the tyranny of 
communism. Readers will perhaps wonder why it took her 
so long to crystallize her purpose and to accomplish it, but 
it will soon appear that not only fear of the punishments 
from the movement itself but of loneliness and rejection were 
even more terrifying. No individual can five the life of a 
hermit. Hence, there are many things each Communist leav¬ 
ing the party must ponder: Will I get a job? Will I have any 
friends? And so on. 

There is much thought and discussion of how to help peo¬ 
ple out of the Communist party and of how to behave toward 
them when they are out. There should be much more dis¬ 
cussion and this book gives some important clues. For my 
part, I would welcome every person who leaves the Com¬ 
munist party. I think I fully understand their reluctance to 
divulge the names of their erstwhile friends and conspirators. 
But surely, in the over-all picture of benefit to a free society 
one must stop being critical of ex-Communists when they 
have aided our democracy by “telling all.” On the other 
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hand, I have never met an ex-Communist who voluntarily 
and lightly gave the names of all of his or her former com¬ 
patriots, a process that only develops over a period of years. 
We cannot get people out of this movement and ask them 
to aid us in getting all of the facts, and then at the same 
time ostracize them socially and economically for being of 
aid to us. Do we believe in possible repentance and salvation 
for murderers and not for Communists? 

We must indeed encourage those who want to be honest 
about their past. Mrs. Massing’s detailing of her departure 
from communism and of her life afterwards are the best evi¬ 
dence I have read of what goes on within a person who takes 
such a step so deeply applauded and yet so frowned on by 
our society. It is amazing that anyone, writing for the first 
time, has been able to break through what must have been 
almost impenetrable psychological blocks. If she is some¬ 
times vague, it is probably because too much detail might 
involve people who she feels are still worth saving. 

In a time when communism is so dark and overwhelming 
an issue, this book contributes clarification. It is not a book 
of hate. 

Morris L. Ernst 
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BOOK I 




CHAPTER 1 


Childhood 


It was in Vienna at the birthday party of Manya Stolzenberg 
that I was first so overcome by the feeling that my family 
was different. It was the intensity of pain caused by my envy 
for what Manya had and I did not have, and this tragic feel¬ 
ing of pity for myself that choked me so that I could not bear 
to stay on until the cake and hot chocolate had been served. 
But I ran out of the room and the house crying. I ran stum¬ 
bling through many streets until I came to the first bench in 
the Hauptallee. 

I must have been eight years old. And though I am fifty 
today, I remember sharply this first lonely afternoon on the 
bench in the Prater. It was a situation that was to be re¬ 
peated again and again. Always I felt this almost physical 
pain inside of me when I found the warmth and gracious¬ 
ness of a well-knit family life which I did not have and des¬ 
perately craved. Manya Stolzenbergs birthday party had 
set the image of what I was longing for in life and was going 
to look for. 

There was nothing spectacular about Manya’s party. It 
was a middle-class family; the father, a bank clerk, little, 
mustached, and bespectacled; and the mother, a pleasant, 
though mousy housewife, and Manya had a younger sister. 
Manya and I had many things in common. We were the 
brightest in school and we both had long, reddish-blond 



braids and lived on the Wolfgang-Schmalzgasse. However, 
she lived in one of the best houses on this street, in a lower 
middle-class section of the II District in Vienna. 

Manya had invited just one girl besides myself to this 
party. It was the first birthday party I had been asked to 
attend, one of the most exciting events in my life; and 
though she thought most parties silly, my mother let me wear 
my best dress and braided my hair with extra fine ribbons. 
When I arrived, my little gift in my hand, and was greeted 
by Mrs. Stolzenberg, everything seemed just wonderful. I 
felt happy and at ease. 

When Manya urged her mother to serve the cake, the 
mother smiled and said, “No, Manitchka, just a little while, 
you will see. There is a great surprise for you.” And so we 
stood around a while, Manya showing us her dolls and her 
set of doll china. The doorbell rang, and Mrs. Stolzenberg, 
as though she were ringing up the curtain, said, “Now you 
may sit down, children.” 

The door opened and a pleasant-looking, smiling man 
came in. Manya rushed up to him and exclaimed with great 
joy, “Papa, Papa, how wonderful that you came home early!” 

He lifted her up and kissed and embraced her, then let 
her down gently, saying, “I told the director at the bank 
that this was my little daughters birthday, and he said, 
‘Now, you go home, Mr. Stolzenberg, and attend your 
daughter’s birthday party,’ and so here I am!” 

It was the slow and not very fascinating speech of an aver¬ 
age man, yet to me it sounded magnificent, because it was 
addressed in a kind and loving tone to his daughters. I could 
not have been aware then of its quality of security, but I felt 
it. It was then that tears rushed to my eyes and a sense of 
helplessness and despair engulfed my body, so that it was 
impossible for me to sit down at the table with the others 
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and enjoy myself. It tore me away from them and made me 
run and run as if it were possible for me to run away from 
myself and the sorrow in me. 

When I came home very late that day and mother asked 
me where I had been, and without waiting for my answer at 
once started to scold me for being late; I withdrew more. I 
knew that she would not understand and I gave it up as 
hopeless to try to explain to her my experience of the after¬ 
noon. 

It was after that birthday party that I started to feel 
ashamed of my family, that I started to make up stories to 
hide the loveless atmosphere at home and the conflict be¬ 
tween my parents. It was then that I began to notice how 
other families spent their holidays, how they went on picnics 
together, gay and chattering; how the mother or sometimes 
the father would bring a child to school and speak to the 
teacher. It must have been during those early school years 
that I developed a deep hunger for a simple family life; that 
I started to make up stories of family festivals. 


When I was nine years old, still at the same school on 
Sterneckplatz, I met Franzl, blond, blue-eyed, fresh, pug- 
nosed, the son of the postman. He was my first love and, as 
I seem to remember, the idol of the whole block. But he spoke 
more often to me than to the other girls and one day he gave 
me a small paper bag full of Bruchschocolade that smelled 
of kerosene because it was bought from the general store at 
the corner and had been handled by Mr. Kratochwil right 
after he had sold some kerosene. To me, it was the best choc¬ 
olate I had ever eaten and I can still remember its peculiar 
taste. 

Franzl was, as you would say today, my first boy friend, 
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and I was happy until he made a joke about my red coat and 
hat. He would never walk with me if I wore it, he said. That 
was quite a blow, because the red coat and hat had been 
given me just before we had left America, where I had been 
with my parents a few years before. I was proud of that coat 
and hat. But Franzl thought it outlandish and he did not at 
all approve of the fact that I had been in America. He 
wanted me to be like other girls, not different as I was in so 
many respects. Why didn’t he ever see my parents? And why 
didn’t I go to church? And why didn’t I go skating and swim¬ 
ming like the other girls? Why didn’t I? 

I was ashamed to tell him that my mother was afraid that 
I would break a leg skating, or drown swimming, and that 
whether it was to be the church or temple was the topic of 
continuous unpleasant discussions between my parents. And 
so I made up stories to explain my “being different.” This 
was the cause of my suffering; “being different” was brought 
home to me in some form or other almost every day. When I 
was ten, I tried to discuss these things with my mother and it 
must have been then that she started to confide in me and 
tell me parts of her own sad story. 

Mother was the daughter of a well-to-do and highly re¬ 
spected rabbi in Poland. Her parents had died when she was 
seven, and she had then joined her older brother, Max, in 
Vienna. Uncle Max had established himself as a prosperous 
businessman there. He was much older than mother, took 
her in and gave her what was considered, during those years, 
a good education. She helped him in his business and kept 
his house. She was deeply devoted to him. He had, in fact, 
become the whole center of life to her. When he married and 
she was gradually edged out of her sheltered existence with 
him, she first thought of marriage for herself. She met my 
father in her home town when she and Uncle Max were once 
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visiting their parents' grave. She described it as love at first 
sight and in spite of the objections of Uncle Max, married 
father shortly after she had met him. 

I am familiar with at least six different versions of the 
meeting of my mother and father. When mother first told 
me about it I must have been quite young. As I grew older, 
the story took on different forms and variations. The first and 
most vivid version that I remember went like this: When she 
was twenty-four, she visited her parents' grave in her home 
town of Jescerna. There was a circus in town. Her brother 
thought that they ought to honor the circus with their visit. 
As they drove up in a horse-drawn carriage, a young man 
rushed out to help my mother down. This young man was 
to be my father. Strangely enough, I never seem to remem¬ 
ber my mother trying to describe my father’s appearance. 
This seemed odd since he was very handsome. I know from 
my own experience that when I speak of someone who is 
handsome, I usually mention it. The way a person looks and 
is remembered is always significant. 

My mother spoke of her marriage always as a mesalliance , 
but she never explained why. She would only say that Uncle 
Max was so hurt because of it that he would never forgive 
her. Uncle Max was a fixture in my life. He was the personi¬ 
fication of kindness and forcefulness, nobility and cleverness. 
But, most of all, he was the man who refused to see my 
mother again, which was my mothers greatest desire. 

I must have been about seven when I was sent out on my 
first venture to persuade him to see my mother. I didn't have 
the slightest idea what it was all about. She brought me to 
a house on the Wiedener Hauptstrasse, an upper-class sec¬ 
tion of Vienna. I knocked at the door. A woman came out 
and I mumbled the few sentences that my mother had re¬ 
hearsed with me. The woman looked at me with a blank 
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expression, retreated, and presently a man came out. I as¬ 
sumed that he was Uncle Max and again I said my little say. 
He bent down, kissed my forehead, and said to me in a 
rather dramatic fashion, “Tell your mother, nol Tell her not 
to send you any more. Tell her it is of no use!” 

I trotted back to the corner where my mother waited. Un¬ 
aware of the tragedy in my message, I repeated what he had 
said. She started to cry. Wailing, she repeated over and over 
again, . . and that is all he said. Is that all he said?” And 
I nodded. I was very uncomfortable. Children don’t quite 
know what to do when they see their mothers cry. It is a 
completely unorthodox situation. I probably knew already 
by then that it is the child who should cry and lean against 
the mother’s breast. 

The visits to Uncle Max, each one more or less a repetition 
of the first, went on until I was twelve and had become quite 
conscious of the awkwardness of the situation. A year later, 
I refused to go with her. But by then she had instilled in me 
the knowledge of pain and rejection. I don’t remember hav¬ 
ing loved her very much, but I must have identified with 
her; for the feeling of rejection and sadness I have learned to 
understand so well. 

As I grew up, I refused to know anything about Uncle 
Max. I wanted to blot him out of my memory. And it is only 
in the last few years since my brother has come to the United 
States that I have learned more about Max, his relationship 
to my mother, and his violent reaction to her marriage. 

From my brother I learned that Uncle Max’s marriage was 
as unhappy as that of my mother. Aunt Cecilia was more 
cultured than my father, but she lacked the warmth and de¬ 
votion that my mother had offered her brother. Uncle Max 
missed my mother as much as she missed him, but he could 
never forgive her. He was caught in the tradition of his time. 
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As I see him today, he must have tried to live up to some sort 
of Strindberg ideal of a man. I wonder whether he had the 
kindness of heart to go and see my mother when she was 
alone in Vienna at the onrush of Hitler. 

I never have the courage to think out what those last weeks 
and days of my mother may have been. My brother escaped 
to Switzerland and was put into a labor camp. I was in Rus¬ 
sia, unable to communicate with anybody or to be reached 
in time to help. But when I wish-dream, I see Uncle Max in 
the same cattle car with my mother, as she was shipped to 
Poland to be burned. Or I see him meeting her just before 
she entered Auschwitz, the horror of our civilization; he em¬ 
braces and comforts her and she smiles. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Adolescence 


Now that I have learned of the significance of parents, of 
childhood, of the early environment of one’s life, I wish that 
I knew more about my own. 

Of the three or four years that I spent in America as a 
child, I have only small fragments and pungent smells to 
remember. How my parents happened to come here and set¬ 
tle for some time in Fall River, Massachusetts, and later in 
New York, and why they left, I don’t know. All I remember 
of New England is snow and being left alone early in the 
morning in a strange house and crying bitterly for want of 
my mother. I don’t remember what happened during the 
day or who took care of me, but I do see mother coming 
home with a drawn face, tired, sad. She told me about this 
time in later years. She had worked in a belt factory, to be a 
good example to my father. He was in partnership with a 
caterer. By then he had started to gamble and to philander. 
When his business failed, they moved to New York. She 
could never quite tell me what they did in New York and 
how they lived, except that she was painfully lonely and 
homesick for Vienna. 

From the year or so of my childhood in New York remains 
only the memory of some strange smells and a great love for 
the English language. When I came back in 1926, I was 
searching for one thing specifically. It was a food, that much 
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I knew. It was hot and it was sold in the street. It was not 
roasted chestnuts, because those we had in Vienna, too. And 
it was not a baked potato which I had tried in Coney Island. 
But when I ate the first baked sweet potato in a restaurant, 
I almost swooned with delight! That was it! The smell that 
had haunted me, that delicious foreign smell. We do not 
have sweet potatoes in Europe and so I never came across 
it again until I got back here. And still today, I have a ten¬ 
der and loving appreciation of the sweet potato. Friends 
have assured me that during the years of 1904 and 1905, the 
time I was in New York, sweet potatoes were baked and sold 
on the street. 

How often I have pictured during the last ten years, while 
I was lying on the back porch of our farm in Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania, looking into the magnificent elm tree that bor¬ 
ders the meadow, what life might have been for me had my 
parents stayed in this country—the country that I have come 
to love so dearly. How it would feel to be a real part of it, to 
have gone to school here, have worked and married here. 
Never to have been a Communist and probably never to have 
been entangled with the Russians! 


Whether it was Franzls rejection of my red coat and hat 
from America, or the fact that I spoke German with an Amer¬ 
ican accent, which the children in school mocked, that set 
the atmosphere for my being so different from the other chil¬ 
dren, is hard to say. But it went on that way. And as I 
became conscious of the fact that I was considered different, 
I started concealing things about my family. Then I started 
making up lies to explain why, for example, my mother never 
asked other children to our house. Before long, I found my¬ 
self so involved in remembering the lies I had told that I gave 





it up and became bolder. I became boastful. Along with this 
went a strong ambition to be the best in the class. I never 
quite managed that, but I was first in German composition 
( Aufsatz ), literature, and I had the best voice, sang in the 
Catholic choir, and was chosen to recite a poem to Kaiser 
Franz Joseph at the opening of a church near the Donau 
Canal. 

My parents, so occupied with their own problems, never 
paid much attention to any of my successes or failures in 
school. I never could discuss anything with mother. My 
brother Walter, bom when I was seven years old, shortly 
after we had come back from America, was too young to be 
a companion or even to talk to. And still I do not remember 
any intense friendships with girls of my class which would 
have seemed natural for a lonely child like me. It must have 
been about the last year of Burgerschule that I met Ida Ehre 
and was accepted by her family. Mrs. Ehre, a charming, 
handsome woman of culture with a great love for music, was 
the first person I told of my unhappy home life; of my fa¬ 
ther’s weakness for gambling and women, and of my moth- 
ers helplessness. It was at the Ehres’ where I first spent 
simple, gay evenings, where I learned to listen to music. This 
was the sort of family that I longed for, kindhearted, gener¬ 
ous, interested in the arts, and particularly in music. It was 
to become my real home for some time. 

This was 1914, my last year in high school and the time 
to decide whether I was to go on with school or learn a trade. 

At this time it was the fad to send girls to Hohere 
Tochterschule, precollege schools where they learned home¬ 
making and the appreciation of the fine arts. Very few girls 
went to college during those years. A business school would 
have been more appropriate for my economic status. My 
parents wanted me to learn a trade since my mother thought 
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that I would marry very quicldy, so why spend the time and 
the money, of which she had very little by then, to continue 
school? 

I have always been sensitive about my lack of formal edu¬ 
cation. I find it very difficult to reconstruct my feelings at 
that time. As nearly as I remember, I was most eager to con¬ 
tinue school and to learn. I had come to love to read, and 
had even started my own modest library. But there was noth¬ 
ing I could do to convince my family and so I started as an 
apprentice in a small millinery shop in the fashionable sec¬ 
tion of town. 


That was just a few months after the beginning of World 
War I. This did not affect us immediately, except that my 
father was drafted. That was a good day in my life! Not only 
was he not around any more, but he gave me a chance to be 
proud of him. Any girl of fifteen is proud to have a father in 
the armed forces; and he had indeed given me little chance 
to be proud of him before that. Hard as it was to live without 
any warmth or attention from my mother, it was nothing 
compared to the agony and shame my father's escapades 
caused me. I learned in later years, however, to forget the 
painful incidents and to remember the amusing ones. As a 
matter of fact, there was a time when Ludwig, my friend 
and superior in the Russian apparatus, who was to have so 
much to do with the story of my later years, would say, 
“Hederl, come tell us the story about Herrn Tune and his 
visit after he had left your mother! Tell us the story about 
Muerzzuschlag!” Muerzzuschlag was not a bad story really, 
and though it will lose some of its local color in English, I’ll 
try to tell it: 

About a year after my father joined the army, he was in 
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charge of a camp of war prisoners near Muerzzuschlag 
in Styria. It was a beautiful mountain region with lovely 
streams and small well-kept farms, and was a famous Aus¬ 
trian skiing resort. This, for him, was a “lush” job. He was in 
charge of all food purchasing for the whole camp. He un¬ 
doubtedly managed to get himself a lot of extra rations; 
moreover, here was a chance to give his family a good time 
for the summer. And so he asked me to come there to look 
for living quarters for all of us. 

It was my first long trip alone on a train and it was all very 
exciting. I was to meet Papa in the Cafe Platzl am Markt. I 
was to walk from the train, which was due in the early after¬ 
noon, straight to the cafe where Papa would be waiting, or 
if he wasn’t there yet, I was to sit and wait for him. 

All Austrian cafes looked more or less alike. There was a 
barlike counter with a huge mirror and glass cabinets on 
each side. There was a marble-topped front, called a buffet, 
and behind this sat a lady. She could probably be best de¬ 
scribed as a hostess, though her duties were more intricate 
and involved than the duties of our hostesses usually are. 
This lady was always buxom; I would guess that this buxom 
quality was a prerequisite for holding such a job. She was 
also nearly good looking in an old-fashioned way; hair 
combed upward k la Maria Louise, dangly earrings, many 
finger rings, and always a frilly white something, hardly con¬ 
cealing the impressive bust. This lady was haughty, harsh 
to the waiters and coy to gentlemen customers and very, very 
frightening to young girls. She was in charge of the pastries, 
sometimes the sugar, cigarettes, cigars, or liquors, handing 
these items to the waiters or the cigarette girls and probably 
keeping accurate count. 

I think it might help to mention, at this point, that I had 
grown into a tall, slim young woman with reddish-blond hair, 
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who looked much more mature than her fifteen years and a 
few months. 

I went into the Cafe Platzl shortly after the midday 
Schwarzen or Mocca rush—I could not see through the 
smoke-filled place. My eyes were still blinded from the sun 
outside. As I stood, trying to get my bearings, a voice from 
the bar said, “Na, what are you looking for?” 

I said, somewhat meekly, “Is Herr Tune here?” 

“What do you want of Herrn Tune?” the voice replied. 
And before I got a chance to answer her question, she said, 
“You leave him alone! Get out of here! Get out of here, you 
stupid goose! He is my fiance!” 

“Really,” I said, “that is interesting. He is my father.” 

Then I walked outside to wait for my father. The buxom 
“fiancee” inside did not know that she was not the first fian¬ 
cee of Papa’s that I had chanced on. 

When Papa arrived, chic as always, mustache twirled up 
close to his face, his cap set rakishly on one side of his red¬ 
dish curls, that special smell of brilliantine and cologne pre¬ 
ceding him, he asked, “Why are you not waiting inside, 
Hede?” 

I shrugged and said, “Oh, this new fiancee was not 
friendly.” 

He laughed, patted me, and said, “What a big girl you are! 
You can take a joke.” 
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CHAPTER 3 


My Father 


My father was quite wrong. I did not think his affairs a jok¬ 
ing matter, nor did I understand them as he thought I did. 
To the contrary, I was deeply ashamed and unhappy about 
him, his life, and everything connected with him. But at the 
age of fifteen I had grown far away from my family. I had 
learned to put up a front, to withdraw, to endure Papa and 
Mama, until I could get away from home, the sooner the bet¬ 
ter. 

Papa had conditioned me to face his “fiancees” without 
blinking. When I was about ten, he suddenly decided that 
he would take a hand in our education. By then, my brother, 
Walter, was three, and Elli, my sister, just one year old. The 
“education” was mostly directed toward me. I was, unfor¬ 
tunately, my father’s favorite child. He was going to make a 
beautiful, cultured woman of me I He started this campaign 
by making me kiss his hand and curtsy each morning before 
I left for school. This was, of course, fairly customary in Aus¬ 
tria, and not his own invention, but it filled me with horror. 

I had endured weeks of anguish and fear that Manya had 
seen my father, as had I, on one fateful day when we had 
been walking home together from school. On our journey 
home every day we had to go through the Stuverstrasse. This 
was, as every child in school had been furtively told, one 
of the red-light districts of Vienna. How frightened and 
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ashamed I was to have seen him talking intimately to a 
woman who certainly belonged to the street. 

It was just a few days after I had seen Papa standing with 
the prostitute that I started vomiting almost immediately 
after I had closed the door behind me to leave for school. 
To kiss his hand and curtsy was too much. I would fuss 
around arranging and rearranging my school books to post¬ 
pone the dreaded moment when I would have to come close 
to him, to that odor, to the hand that I would have to take 
into mine and lift to my lips, and to that horrible, appalling 
mustache net. The mustache net, a perfectly harmless little 
contraption which many men used in order to keep their 
mustaches in place while they had breakfast, had become 
for me the personification of everything I disliked in my fa¬ 
ther. I hated it. I feared it. Today I realize that it was a 
crutch; it is easier to hate a little thing like the net than a big 
thing like a father. But I will never forget how it looked; how 
it lay tight around his upper lip, just outlining the contour of 
his red mustache, two narrow black elastic bands fastened 
with a metal clasp at the back of his neck. His mouth was 
slightly deformed by the tightness of the net and he could 
not speak too freely; he just managed to say a jovial: "Well, 
my child, be goodl” I would lower my eyes, holding my 
breath for fear that I might vomit then and there in his pres¬ 
ence, and dash out and down the steps. When I got out, I 
would lean against the first comer I managed to reach and 
empty my stomach. 

I had stomach ulcers when I was sixteen. I often wondered 
whether they were not the direct result of my father’s 
attempt to make a "cultured woman” of me. 

It is unbearable for a child to be subjected to such an ex¬ 
perience. Prostitution in Vienna, just as in Paris, is obvious. 
There are definite streets assigned to it, and the prostitute in 
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Vienna is easily recognizable by the dangling of her house 
keys from one of her fingers. I do not think that I ever went 
near that street again as long as I lived at home, I used to go 
blocks out of my way to avoid it. 

My next introduction to the higher things in life was the 
command that I must brush my father’s clothes. This was 
not a task for the barefoot Croatian peasant girl, who was 
our pitifully exploited maid, but one fit only for my father’s 
eldest "beloved daughter.” The smell of his clothes nause¬ 
ated me. It was a mixture of smoke, strong perfume, his body, 
and the mysterious night life in cafes. The kind of smell one 
does not want one’s father to have. A father should be 
healthy, clean and respectable! 

Another episode that horrified me happened not long after. 
He had come home gayer and more boisterous than ever 
from a trip. When I brushed his clothes a pack of “French 
postal cards” fell out of the inside pocket of his coat. I grew 
hysterical with revulsion. I managed not to let my mother 
learn of it, but when I handed the coat to my father, he knew 
at once what had happened. He seemed embarrassed and 
begged me not to tell Mama. I said that I would not, but 
implored, “Please, please do not touch me, Papa!” From then 
on, there was an understanding between Papa and me that 
I would keep things away from Mama. It was a short while 
after the French postal card incident that I started watching 
for the mailman so as not to let Mama get hold of the letters 
of the various “fiancees” from various towns. He had, as he 
would say, smilingly, “In jedem Stadtchen ein neues Mad - 
chen.” 


Of his background, his occupation, his character, I know 
little. All I know is my own reaction to him. I realize, today, 
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that he was probably a fairly interesting man. Obviously, 
however, he was not a very happy one. And though most of 
us have learned to analyze and understand ourselves and 
our parents and have learned to rationalize and be philo¬ 
sophical about life, I have not yet reached the point where I 
can forgive him for being such a miserable failure as a par¬ 
ent. Neither have I yet found the warmth and care and love 
my mother withheld from me. The closest to family love I 
have reached in life was in my marriage to Paul Massing. 

According to my mother s story of the background of my 
father, he was of a family of sixteen or nineteen (that varied 
in her telling) children. His mother was a Polish peasant 
woman, powerful and determined, who had married or lived 
with four men. This explains why my uncles have an assort¬ 
ment of names. The name Tune, which to me alway sounded 
made up, was supposedly French. How a Frenchman ever 
came to Poland to marry my grandmother was never told 
me. 

My father was a farmhand when my mother met him and 
showed great talent as a circus rider. She claimed that he 
was illiterate and that she had persuaded him to learn to 
read and write. But he did not specialize in it. Judging by 
the fact that he resented my reading so much that he tore 
up several of my library books, he never took to reading. 

Why he married my frail, meek little mother, I do not 
know. Money could not have been an influential factor, since 
all she had was her dowry, and that could not have been too 
much. Whatever his motives for the hasty wedding, they 
were undoubtedly an extremely ill-assembled pair, and it 
was as unhappy as a marriage can be. 

My father was a handsome man. I inherited from him only 
his height, his reddish curly hair, and, alas!, probably some 
of his less attractive character traits. Whenever I have be- 
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come aware of them, I have tried to tear them out of me. 
Long after I had left home, my sister Elli once remarked that 
I danced like Papa. I stopped dancing for years. I still be¬ 
come tense when my brother tells me that I walk or smile 
“just like Papa.” He is, to me, the personification of flighti¬ 
ness, instability, and insecurity. It is in reaction to him that 
I have never in my fife gambled in any form whatsoever, 
that I do not know how to play cards or any other competi¬ 
tive game. To be thought “as charming as your father” used 
to make me wild with panic. My Polish father, seemingly an 
adaptable man, had easily acquired all the virtues accred¬ 
ited to the “Viennese.” Dancing, singing, speaking several 
languages (though he never spent a minute studying them), 
gambling and the other things which would not be nice for 
a daughter to say; in these things he was most adept. And 
so, in reaction to him, I am not and do not want ever to be 
thought a “charming Viennese.” 

He left my mother shortly before the end of the first world 
war. I have not heard from him since. 
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CHAPTER 4 


The Conservatory 


My apprenticeship in the millinery shop proved to be a com¬ 
plete failure. I was again, as I had been in school and as was 
going to be ever so often in life, quite out of place. I did not 
like hats (I still have the aversion), and I did not like the 
girls in the shop. And I am sure that they did not like me. 
They thought me pretentious and standoffish. 

That summer I met a young law student at the Gaense- 
haufel, a public bathing place on the Danube. He took me 
to some lectures by Karl Kraus. At that time Karl Kraus 
seemed to a number of us young people the most influential 
and outstanding thinker and writer of Vienna. He was edi¬ 
tor and publisher of the magazine, Die Fackel , or The Torch, 
and had great influence in forming the attitude and thinking 
of my generation. His most effective medium was satire, but 
he was a fine poet and dramatist. He was also a superb actor. 
During his performances (one could not call them lectures), 
which were held regularly in the Kleinen Konzerthaussaal, 
a small, graceful auditorium, he read, or better, dramatized 
the Austrian classics. One of his favorites, and also mine, was 
Nestroy, whom he interpreted as I have never heard it before 
or since. But his greatest hold on young people was his bit¬ 
ing, hard-hitting criticism of society, his championship of 
the poor, his mockery of dishonest journalism. He was sharp, 
witty and kind at the same time. 
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A small man, slightly hunchbacked, he had a fine, aristo¬ 
cratic head and expressive hands which he used with a great 
flair in his dramatic performances. He was the father of most 
of the great contemporary Austrian writers and poets of the 
time, printing their first works in his magazine, helping them 
in many ways. 

It was natural for him to be a pacifist during the war. His 
magazine was verboten for some time. The few meetings he 
held during the war were memorable dramatic demonstra¬ 
tions against it. Although he was definitely against commu¬ 
nism, he can be considered a forerunner and molder of many 
of the young people who later joined the Communist party. 
I am grateful to him for all the interests he wakened in me. 
To him, and to Victor Stadler, the young lawyer, who first 
introduced me to Karl Kraus, I owe my thanks for my love 
of chamber music, for Bach, Beethoven and Haydn, for 
Heine, Balzac, and Stendhal. 

Karl Kraus died July 17, 1936. 

The girls in the modiste shop had never heard Karl Kraus 
and did not want to listen to my praise of him. And since I 
still did not like hats, we were really rather unhappy to¬ 
gether. 

I met Ida Ehre on the Praterstrasse one evening as I 
walked home from the shop. I told her of my plight and she 
said, “Why on earth do you stay there if you don’t like it?” 
But what was I to do? “What would you like to do?” she 
asked. 

“Study literature,” I answered quickly. 

“I have an idea,” she said. “Why don’t you try to get a 
scholarship for acting at the conservatorium and concentrate 
on literature? Dr. Bruck of the Burgtheater lectures on dra¬ 
matic literature. That’s his main interest and he would love 
to have you as a student.” 
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“How do I get such a scholarship?” 

“I’ll show you.” 

And she did, God bless her soul. She helped me prepare 
for the test and encouraged me. We chose, after long delib¬ 
eration, the first soliloquy from The Maid of Orleans and a 
small scene from a modem Anton Wildgans play, in which I 
played ironically enough, the part of a young prostitute. 

I got the scholarship. 


My family showed no excitement over this new achieve¬ 
ment. My mother had begun to consider me a failure. She 
had not approved of my reading books as much as I did, 
she was against my going to hear Karl Kraus. Altogether, 
she thought my efforts to educate myself a waste of time. She 
must have been resigned to her own unhappy life by then 
and probably had little hope for a better life for her children. 
I remember her during those years of my Sturm und Drang 
as opposing almost anything I did. Of course, many mothers 
do that. This, in any normal relationship between mother 
and daughter, would be understandable. There would be a 
give and take, discussions and heated arguments. But there 
would also be encouragement and happiness on the part of 
the mother for her daughter’s success. I had none of this. 
Rather, I had a grumbling, sickly, unhappy, unimaginative, 
strange woman, at the place called home. The complicated 
problems, both physical and mental, which puzzle and even 
frighten during the growing-up process, I was left to discover 
and solve for myself. 

At the conservatory I started a new life. My class was 
large, nearly fifty, with about the same number of young men 
and women. We had a rigid schedule that included fencing, 
dancing, voice training, one or two foreign languages and 
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history but with the emphasis on drama, theatre, and acting. 
School was wonderful! For me, it was an escape from home, 
and up the ladder from the modiste shop. 

At school, too, came quickly flirtations. Not that they were 
new to me. Victor Stadler had taken me to the literary cafes, 
had introduced me to some of his friends and they had taken 
me to the theatre. Once my awe and shyness at going to new 
places was overcome, I became quickly at home anywhere. 

This did not happen easily. It was a great effort. As I 
learned to act, I probably started acting in everyday life and 
this, I imagine, was the beginning of the development of the 
kind of bravado I was to have almost all my life. 

I never really wanted to be an actress. I soon realized that. 
I had wanted to go to school and learn something, but my 
main interest was literature, and the conservatory seemed 
to open the way. As soon as I started at the conservatory, I 
opened a charge account at the Sachsl book store at Kohl- 
markt, hoping that one day I would be able to pay the bill. 
I did pay it somehow the second year of school by giving 
poetry recitals. I read in a quiet, monotonous voice Rainer 
Maria Rilke and Stefan George. The account at Sachsl was 
my first step into what I considered a higher realm of life. In 
fact, I still do. To me, then and now, people who own 
libraries are rather special. 

After the performance we gave at the end of the second 
school year, I was mentioned in the Vienna newspapers as a 
future star and compared with some of the best Viennese 
actresses. Strangely enough, I did not believe a word of it. 
Even when I had actually become a professional actress and 
had good reviews, I did not think much of myself as an ac¬ 
tress. I had misgivings about every new part I was given; I 
would go to rehearsals reluctantly. I never had the ambition 
and inner fire which goes with great acting. When I think of 
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it today, I am pretty certain that I knew in my heart, better 
than anyone else possibly could, that I had neither the glow 
nor the compulsion to act that really great actresses seem to 
bave. I knew that I was mediocre. 

But I enjoyed school, liked my Professor Arndt very much, 
got to know a lot of people, and saw Vienna. I met Peter 
Altenberg, a famous, if bedraggled writer, who wrote some¬ 
thing about me. Elizabeth Bergner, who may have thought 
me talented, befriended me. I knew and liked Franz Werfel, 
Albert Ehrenstein, and the writers who used to gather in the 
Cafe Central or the Cafe Herrenhof. And it was in the Cafe 
Herrenhof that I met Gerhart Eisler. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Gerhart Eisler 


I fell into the Bohemian life of the Vienna cafes with great 
ease. And I had soon chosen the Cafe Herrenhof as my head¬ 
quarters, so to speak. I had acquired a stammtisch and I 
could order on the cuff, which for one of my financial status 
was of great importance. Yet it had even a more important 
significance; it meant that one was recognized as trustworthy 
even by the waiters in the Cafe Herrenhof, who were of a 
very suspicious species. In short, I had begun to be an indi¬ 
vidual, away from the realm of my family. 

This whole setup, the conservatory and life in Cafe Her¬ 
renhof with no family to supervise me, was partly a war 
phenomenon and not entirely my own doing. I also acquired 
a circle of admiring young men. And though there was quite 
a turnover among them, I usually managed to keep three or 
four believing at the same time that I was in love with them. 
My hectic compulsion to be recognized as a lovable person, 
to be reassured continuously that though my family did not 
love me, there were others who did, was being generously 
helped along. 

The few young men who made up my steady entourage 
were, significantly enough, odd people in one way or an¬ 
other. There was Graf Karl Mienzl, a professed homosexual. 
He was one of my most gifted colleagues at the conservatory. 
A strange, lonely, handsome boy, he was the only son of a 
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professional soldier and had grown up under the most ter¬ 
rible disciplinary measures of his father. I was the first girl 
he had ever loved. This was purely intellectual and because 
I “looked like a boy.” My other steady admirer was still Vic¬ 
tor Stadler. He remained an intimate and reliable friend for 
years, looking upon every new boy friend of mine with a 
wistful and knowing air, convinced that “they all will pass 
and I will remain.” He stuck by me through all the ups and 
downs—serious illnesses, exams, debts, recitals, and the like. 
Only two or three times did he ask me up to visit his family. 
Today, I understand that I was not considered the “appro¬ 
priate” companion for him and I can guess that he must have 
been a most unhappy and tortured young man. When he 
finally had made up his mind to marry me in spite of his 
family, I had just met Gerhart Eisler and his new world. 
Victor and Karl and Gyula and Richard and Jenoe and the 
rest faded out in the face of this young man who knew what 
he wanted. 

The only competition Gerhart Eisler faced, and I must say 
he faced it with great calm and an obvious conviction of final 
victory, was Jenoe Kolb. Jenoe was the most intellectual of 
all my young men. He had been dreadfully wounded during 
the war and was mended together so that he was always 
somewhat bent to one side and could speak only slowly. He 
was also the most passionate of my friends. It was he who 
first discussed with me the revaluation of our bourgeois 
standards and conceptions; he who discussed with me the 
failure of our society and who ridiculed marriage. He studied 
architecture, but was known in Hungary for the first transla¬ 
tion of Rilke. I guess that I was in love with Jenoe. We wrote 
to each other every day. 

His letters were so beautiful that I kept them for many 
years. He came from an upper middle-class Hungarian farm 
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ily and had gone to expensive private schools. He was far 
more sophisticated than most of the people of my own circle. 
I found that I could talk to him about the sadness and com¬ 
plete loneliness of my childhood. 

When I met Gerhart, it was as though I had met a whirl¬ 
wind and was hopelessly and helplessly tangled and en¬ 
gulfed. It was only Jenoe with whom I had to settle. Gerhart 
did this with a vigor and success prophetic of his Stalinist 
days. When I told him that I had a previous engagement for 
the second evening he wanted to see me, he asked with 
whom and where. To my great amazement and annoyance, 
for I had planned to tell Jenoe rather slowly about Gerhart, 
Gerhart himself appeared. 

At the Cafe Museum, which was my retreat for private 
meetings, I sat across from Jenoe and looked into his lovely, 
brown, melting eyes. As I listened to a description of some¬ 
thing he had done or read, I had pretty much forgotten the 
little, impetuous man who seemed to know the answer to 
everything. Jenoe’s slow, deliberate, almost caressing man¬ 
ner of speech was so good to listen to that I wanted to post¬ 
pone as long as possible the news of Gerhart. But we were 
hardly a half-hour or so together when the determined little 
man stood before us and asked, “Mind if I join you?” 

I introduced them and had just caught my breath when 
Gerhart started talking in the manner which I was to learn 
later in my Communist career to classify as the “frontal at¬ 
tack,” interpreted as “don’t give the other fellow a chance.” 
Since I had not had time to prepare Jenoe for anything that 
might happen during the course of the evening, he paid little 
attention to the intruder, supposing that he would be leaving 
us after a little while. But as Gerhart went on to contradict 
him on almost every point according to a plan he had ap¬ 
parently mapped out for himself, Jenoe retreated more and 
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more, and finally, in alarm and distress, got up and said 
good-bye to Gerhart. 

I followed him out of the cafe, my heart heavy because of 
the unkind beating he had taken. I was eager to reassure him 
of my devotion, but somehow I couldn't. We walked along 
the Ring, slowly, until Jenoe turned to me and said, “Hede, 
that is the man you will go with. Lets say good-bye right 
now. All you feel for me now is pity, and I cannot bear that. 
I watched you while he talked and though you disliked his 
unfairness to me, you are completely under his spell. Go to 
him, right now. He is waiting for you at the cafe.” 

I went. And Gerhart was waiting for me right outside of 
the Cafe Museum. With a slightly embarrassed smile, he 
said, “Nice young man, your Mr. Kolb, but still wet behind 
the ears. Ein kaschkindr 

I have never fully understood what it was that made me 
follow Gerhart. It's true, his was a most unusual manner of 
wooing. It’s also true that he had a slight glory and reputa¬ 
tion. But as I remember it, I did not want him in any way as 
much as I wanted Jenoe. I really knew so little about Ger¬ 
hart. He was neither dashing nor handsome in the eyes of 
a young girl, and yet there seemed nothing for me to do but 
follow him. 


Gerhart had been an Oberleutnant in World War I and 
had been demoted for carrying on socialist propaganda at 
the front. I had known this before I met him because it was 
talked about in Cafe Herrenhof, and he had a slight aura of 
heroism around him even at that time. It didn't mean a thing 
to me because I was not aware of the meaning of socialism, 
and, frankly, I wasn't very interested. But he was considered 
bright and outstanding. I had met a young Pole in the cafe 
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who was a deserter from the Austrian Army (and very proud 
of it), and it was he who first told me about Gerhart. He 
spoke of him glowingly and always stressed the fact that 
Gerhart was the first Austrian Communist. That the word 
“Communist" was to play so great a role in my later life I 
could not have imaginedl 

It began one evening, when tall, handsome Stachek came 
to my table in the cafe with a short, but appealing young 
man and introduced him, proudly, as the famous Gerhart. 
Of course, I had imagined him very differently. I probably 
had thought him tall and dashing but instead he was small, 
squat and had a slight lisp which irritated me at first, but 
which I later came to think of as something exquisitely 
charming. This slight imperfection softened his otherwise 
complete, undeniable perfection. He did have very beautiful 
eyes. Even in later years, when he had become a tough pol¬ 
itician, his eyes contrasted sharply with his whole personal¬ 
ity. They were large blue eyes, with heavy eyebrows and 
long, curving dark eyelashes. 

Gerhart spoke to me very little the first evening. When he 
took out his cigarette case, a tiny, white ivory elephant fell 
out of it. I picked it up and admired it, and said that I would 
like to have it. He couldn’t give it to me, he explained, be¬ 
cause it was his good luck charm. It was a noncommittal 
conversation. He didn’t make a date with me and so I did 
not think that I would ever see him again. When I came to 
the cafe the next evening, the waiter brought me a little 
package containing some cigarettes, the little white elephant, 
and a note saying, “I want to see you, alone.” I was very 
pleased with the tiny elephant. I still have it today. 

When I walked home with Gerhart that evening, he asked 
me to tell him all about myself and he added, “But the real 
truth—everything. I would like to be your friend. I know 
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this is rushing things, but I have no time for courtship. I am 
a very busy man. I have great aims in life. I am going to make 
this world a better world to live in, and Tm looking for a 
woman to live with me, understand me and help me. I like 
you, Hede, and I want to know what sort of a person you 
are. I must know everything about you. Tell me.” 

I told him much of my life as I have already told it here. 

During the first week I knew Gerhart I saw him every 
single day. He said to me one evening, “Hede, I am going to 
tell you something quite different from what all the other 
young men around you have told you. I love you; I want you 
to share my life. It is not going to be a soft and easy one. I 
am a revolutionary. I have dedicated my life to a great idea, 
the greatest, in fact, the idea of socialism. When you under¬ 
stand more about it, you will know that there will be little 
time for anything but this one great cause 1 I will take you 
away from your home—right now. I shall take you to my 
family and you will stay with them until we can set up house 
for ourselves, wherever that may be.” There was a slight 
pause, and then he asked, “How do you feel about that?” 

It was hard for me to say how I felt. I was pleased and 
happy that Gerhart loved me. But the thing that was much 
more important and that still stands out as the important 
gesture of a Communist, even in retrospect, was that he 
wanted to take me away from the misery and unhappiness 
of my own family and bring me to his sweet and gentle 
mother, as he said, and his shy and professorial father. They 
were to give me the feeling of a family that I had missed so 

Gerhart, who usually assumed a slightly mocking tone, 
was serious and gentle when he said, “Hede, tomorrow at 
eleven o’clock I will meet you in front of your house. You 
will have all your belongings packed, and we will go to your 
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new home. When you say good-bye to your mother, be nice 
to her—because, you know, she cannot help being as she is; 
she is the product of exploitation, of the miserable life such 
a woman has to lead under capitalism. But, nevertheless, 
you must leave her and forget your home and start a com¬ 
pletely new life.” 

As I walked up the stairs to my parents* apartment, my 
feelings were mixed. I was frightened and elated at the same 
time. True, I had always wanted to leave my family as soon 
as possible. I had dreamed of escaping from the cold, love¬ 
less, bitter existence. But I had not quite seen myself ex¬ 
changing families, and I was frightened of the Eislers. 

When Gerhart picked me up at eleven sharp at the door 
of my house and ushered me into a taxi, I was tense and 
excited. He didn’t talk very much. When we arrived at the 
house in the Sebastian Kneipgasse, he picked up my hatbox 
and suitcase and walked ahead of me up the three flights. 
At the top of the third set of stairs stood frail, blond, blue¬ 
eyed little Mrs. Eisler, smiling. Gerhart said, “Mama, this 
is my bride.” He was flushed and embarrassed. 

Mrs. Eisler said, “Welcome to our home, Hede. I’m so 
happy that you are here.” 

I followed her into the hall awkwardly, my heart beating 
wildly. Then she began to call, “Rudolf, Rudolf—Hede is 
here!” But Rudolf couldn’t be found. I was to learn later that 
on every important occasion in the Eisler household, Rudolf 
disappeared. He was extremely shy and charming. I met him 
at the midday meal, where he constantly offered me every¬ 
thing that was on the table, hardly meeting my eye when 
he did so. It took him days to get accustomed to my pres¬ 
ence, but I think that he liked me, in his fashion, later. 

Soon I was a full-fledged member of the Eisler household. 
I shared the duties and the pleasures of the Eislers. It was a 
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completely new life, the life of an intellectual family, with 
constant discussions about books and music and politics. I 
was very happy. I went to the cafe much less frequently; 
instead, I attended meetings of the small and select groups 
of the Communist party in Vienna. It was hard for me to 
understand why Gerhart was so drawn to the proletariat. 
But I believed in him and in his motives without understand¬ 
ing them. The pattern of my relationship to the Communist 
party was formed and, in a way, stabilized, during those first 
few weeks when Gerhart introduced me to the proletarian 
movement. I was never to understand fully what it was all 
about, but I was to trust implicitly, and to be drawn to it 
because I believed its motives to be humanitarian. 

Under Gerhart’s influence, I started to read more serious 
books than I had read until then. It was not that Gerhart was 
not interested, as was I, in current poetry and plays; as a 
matter of fact, he was considered, before he joined the Com¬ 
munist movement, an up and coming young poet and play¬ 
wright. But he stopped his own writing, especially the lighter 
side of it, as soon as he became editor of the first serious the¬ 
oretical party organ, called The Communist. 

He earned his first money on this publication and we 
moved into a rather large apartment on Gonzagagasse 18, 
with Dr. Karl Frank and his wife, Lizzy. 

About the same time, I went through my exams at the 
conservatory, and shortly after I had to leave for my first 
engagement at a provincial theatre in Bielitz-Biala. It was a 
German-speaking town in Poland and had quite a large the¬ 
atre with an old tradition, playing opera, as well as operettas 
and serious plays. I hated to leave Gerhart, but he assured 
me that my career was more important than my personal 
life and that he would do everything to make the separation 
as easy as possible by writing to me daily and coming to see 
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me when he could. He also arranged to have me come home 
as often as I could get a vacation. I could hardly bear to stay 
the whole season in Bielitz, finding it so difficult to live with¬ 
out Gerhart. 

At Christmas time, 1920, Gerhart had been called to Berlin 
and asked to become an associate editor of the Rote Fahne 
there. It was the main Communist paper in Germany, and a 
great honor for young Gerhart to be entrusted with so im¬ 
portant a job. He sent me a joyous telegram announcing his 
new appointment and asking me to come to Berlin. I went, 
and we started looking for an apartment. Before we moved 
to Berlin, we were married in Vienna. 

I found a job with the Tribune Theater in Berlin, playing 
Gwendolyn in The Importance of Being Earnest , a few 
weeks after we had moved there. I played it for over a year 
every night, and enjoyed it tremendously. I was part of a 
famous German cast, including Adele Sandrock. Gerhart 
and members of the staff of his paper came to see me fre¬ 
quently. We settled down to a relatively normal life that was 
to last for the next three years without any great events. 


These years in Berlin were important in my attitude as a 
Communist. Although Gerhart did not allow me to join the 
Party or participate in any activity connected with it, I lived 
with him, listened to the endless discussions which he had 
with his sister, Ruth Fischer, with Maslow, Heinz Neumann, 
and others. And although I didn’t understand them, I 
learned the lingo and the emotions behind those discussions. 
I read about the Russian Revolution, about Lenin and Vera 
Figner, who became my idol; and I learned to love the idea 
of socialism, the idea of a better life for everyone. True, I 
never faced the reality of everyday work within the move- 
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ment. I moved only among the upper crust of the Commu¬ 
nists. It is also true that they did not take me seriously in any 
way. But, nevertheless, my thinking and feeling were com¬ 
pletely formed during these years. I was imbued with the 
rather snobbish attitude of Gerhart to people who were not 
as bright as he was. It is possible that I never became a sim¬ 
ple, hard-working party member because the years with Ger¬ 
hart had conditioned me to live among the leadership of the 
Communist party. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Life in Berlin 


As I have said before, it is difficult for me to know why I felt 
the compulsion to go with Gerhart instead of Jenoe Kolb. 
The legal marriage to Gerhart Eisler was a mere formality 
and happened because he had been given the job of editor 
of the Rote Fahne in Berlin and we had to leave the apart¬ 
ment in Gonzagagasse and move to Berlin. It was difficult 
for a couple to find a place to live there unless they were mar¬ 
ried. 

It is probable that had this not happened, Gerhart and I 
would actually never have been married, and I explain this 
to give an idea of the casualness of Communist life. I could 
have accepted this casualness because I, like so many others 
then (and unfortunately, today), am confused about the 
fundamentalisms of life. 

In the short period of indoctrination I had before I left 
my home to go to the Eislers, Gerhart had spoken to me of 
how Communists felt about marriage and many other “bour¬ 
geois institutions.” He did not find it hard to convince me 
that marriage, per se, was nothing to crave. Was not the mar¬ 
riage of my parents proof of it? Never, never did I want a 
marriage like that! Love must be free, unhampered by legal 
strings, something that concerned no one else but the two 
free partners. Something which gave one free choice to have 
or to end. And so we married in City Hall in Vienna, with 
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Hanns Eisler, Gerhart's brother, and Stachek, our Polish 
friend, as witnesses. The rings we borrowed from Mama and 
Papa Eisler. 

Life in Berlin became, from the very beginning, a set rou¬ 
tine. We kept very late hours at night because each evening 
I went straight from the theatre to the Rote Fahne, which 
was then located on 225 Friedrich Strasse, to pick up Gerhart 
or to wait for him at the office, if he were not ready to leave. 
Then we joined his cronies and went to the Cafe am Belle- 
Alliance Platz. This was a small, rather shabby place, with 
round, marble-topped tables. But it was owned by an Aus¬ 
trian and, therefore, had transplanted some of the Austrian 
Gemutlichkeit. The waiter, a flat-footed Czech (whom Ruth 
Fischer for some reason called the “Glognitzer” though he 
did not hail from Glognitz) saw to it that the best Viennese 
pastry was saved for his friends from the Rote Fahne. Right 
next to the Cafe am Belle-Alliance Platz was a Russian res¬ 
taurant where we would sometimes go for a more festive 
meal. 

Of all this group with whom I was associated at this time, 
Ruth Fischer, except for Gerhart, is most known in the 
United States and now lives here. Ruth's story is the story 
of a political fighter. She was once a member of the German 
Reichstag, and it is her distinction that she left the Commu¬ 
nist party as far back as 1926. She is now one of the chief foes 
of Stalin, and the author of an impressive history of the Ger¬ 
man Communist movement called Stalin and German Com¬ 
munism. 

We were all very poor during these years. And we were 
all extremely happy. It was not only because we were young 
idealists; we were part of a growing movement, we belonged 
to a party which had gained recognition, we edged our way 
into public life in Germany, We were joined by many gifted 
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people, from all walks of life, intellectuals and laborers and 
white-collar workers. 

We had little to eat and very few clothes. We did not go to 
the movies or theatres for lack of money, and our apart¬ 
ments were bare and miserable. But we were an elated, gay 
and happy lot. Those were the times of great social conflicts, 
the beginning of inflation in Germany, the times of strikes, 
the times of the start of Communist influence. 

It was easy for this influence to grow during the depres¬ 
sion. There was great unemployment in Germany at the time, 
particularly among the youth. For those, the Communist 
party had a great appeal and the socialist experiment in Rus¬ 
sia had not yet failed. Communist propagandists could point 
toward it with real conviction. In her book, Stalin and Ger¬ 
man Communism , Ruth Fischer writes: 

The Ruhr crisis was approaching its climax during the spring 
and early summer of 1923. Inflation disrupted economic life; the 
banks quoted the official foreign exchange rates only twice weekly, 
and bootleg traffic in money reached unprecedented heights. The 
German Finance Minister was inundated by requests from entre¬ 
preneurs for permission to print their own “emergency currency,” 
and city councils did begin to issue such currency to pay their 
civil servants. In June the mark stood at 0.5 million to the British 
pound, in July at 1.5 million, in August at 120 million. 

The lower middle class, most heavily hit, was uprooted. “Busi¬ 
ness as usual” was a farce, particularly for small tradesmen and 
peasants, who received valueless paper marks for valuable com¬ 
modities. Thus, despite a good harvest, farmers held back their 
crops, and aggravated the already dangerous food shortage in 
industrial areas. 

This disruption of economic life endangered the legal structure 
of the Weimar Republic. Civil servants lost their ties to the state; 
their small salaries had no relation to their daily needs; they felt 
themselves in a boat without a rudder. Police troops, in sympathy 
with the rioting populace, lost their combative spirit against the 
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hunger demonstrations and closed their eyes to the sabotage 
groups and clandestine military formations mushrooming through¬ 
out the Reich. Hamburg was so tense that the police did not dare 
interfere with looting of foodstuffs by the hungry masses. 

Nineteen twenty-two was the year that Gerhart was not 
only an editor of Rote Fahne , but served a sort of an appren¬ 
ticeship so that he might be incorporated into local political 
life of the German Communist party. His sister, Ruth Fischer, 
was then the secretary of the Berlin District of the Com¬ 
munist party, an important position for a young woman to 
hold. Ruth dominated the little group that gathered almost 
every evening in the cafe. Since these were strictly political 
gatherings, meetings for the purpose of discussing plans and 
actions, briefings on happenings in the whole Reich, I was 
quite out of place in the group. I was a young actress. And 
though Heinz Neumann, Stachek, and Suesskind liked me 
and did not mind if I sat around and listened, I really did not 
belong. I could not be integrated, I did not know enough, I 
did not care to learn. And most important of all, Ruth did not 
like me, and that set the tone. Today, I am grateful to her; for 
if she had liked me then, I might have become a hard¬ 
working, mediocre little party worker and my fate might have 
been worse. Gerhart pursued a middle line with my political 
education. He was proud of me as an actress and took great 
pains to help me improve myself. He used to say, “A good 
actress must be able to play Shakespeare at the drop of a hat.” 
He rehearsed and heard my lines for hours and helped me 
prepare for every new part with great understanding and 
patience. 

This was a new and exciting life for Gerhart. It was his po¬ 
litical schooling, in a way, and the tempo, the quality, the 
political discussions, particularly, were of a different, much 
more stimulating caliber than they had been in Austria. 
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Though his activities were all-absorbing, he was a very good 
husband to me. I do not doubt that he loved me and was 
happy to be with me. And I was happy with him and 
charmed by his wit and cleverness. But there were great dis¬ 
crepancies between our two lives and I was probably more 
disturbed by them than he was. I tried to adjust. I even 
started to memorize The A B C of Communism by Bukharin. 
I read, religiously, Gerhart’s paper and all the pamphlets 
and publications that he brought home. But they bored me. 
Of course, I did not admit this. When he started making 
speeches, I stole into the meetings and listened, rapt. 

He, however, did not want me to attend meetings where he 
spoke. He said that it was because we would be more likely 
to be recognized as Austrians, who during these years were 
often deported to their home country if they were discovered 
taking part in political activities. I suspect that, like many 
bourgeois husbands, the presence of a wife in the audience 
was inhibiting. 

I knew very soon that I was not the right partner for his 
political aims in life. Not that he had not taught me to believe 
in the same things as he, since he had completely formed my 
thoughts, but I felt that I was not the right wife for a party 
functionary. 

The life of a party functionary is dreary, badly paid, and 
requires long, long hours. Little of the romanticism and 
glamour, the idealism and high spirit, is left. It is just hard 
work and preoccupation with it every moment of one’s life. 
I could not stick to it. I was not able to balance between the 
world of theatre in which I lived and the world of the Rote 
Fahne, And so, when I took sick in 1923 and had to live with 
friends outside of Berlin, Gerhart had little time to visit me, 
and I drifted away. 
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BOOK II 




CHAPTER 1 


The Malik Bookshop 


In the early spring of 1923,1 had met Julian Gumperz, a pub¬ 
lisher, who had then just returned from a visit to Russia. He 
was refined, softspoken, and a sensitive young man, not hard¬ 
ened by politics although he too then belonged to the left cir¬ 
cle. He is now a successful businessman in New York and was 
anti-Stalinist as far back as 1928. I had been very impressed 
by him, had listened with awe to his description of Russia, 
and was pleased when he started visiting me in Neubabels- 
berg, where I had gone during my illness. 

Although Julian Gumperz was probably never a regular 
party member, he certainly was a convinced, highly edu¬ 
cated, scholarly Marxian. He was bom in America of German 
parents, who had during the first world war settled in Halle 
a.d. Saale, a pretty industrial town not far from Berlin. His 
father, who had died before I met Julian, had been an un¬ 
usual man, although his career was typically American. He 
had come to America at the age of thirteen, had gone through 
the kind of hardship that has become almost legendary to¬ 
day and had made a fortune. When he was able to take it 
easy, he went with his family to Germany, where they were 
caught by the war. There he bought a paper factory which 
the Gumperz family owned until the Nazis took it away from 
them. 

Julian had studied political economy at the University in 
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Halle and had become involved, as did most serious, pro¬ 
found-thinking students during those years, with the Com¬ 
munists on the campus. 

He was the loved and adored only son, and it must have 
been difficult for his parents to witness his development; 
Julian, a kind and hypersensitive young man, must have 
equally hated to hurt and disappoint his parents. He left 
home and went to Berlin, a mere youngster of twenty, and 
started to publish an antiwar magazine called Der Gegner , or 
The Oppositionist. A great many now-famous people had con¬ 
tributed to it, among them, the artist, George Grosz. Julian 
soon branched out by starting, with Wieland and John Herz- 
felde, the Malik Verlag. This was an enterprising publish¬ 
ing house and was responsible for the fame of Upton Sinclair 
in Europe. Their aim was to bring inexpensive good books to 
the masses. They put out handsome paper-bound editions of 
all left or progressive literature and created quite a furor in 
the German publishing world. The design of their books was 
extremely original and was in later years copied by many of 
the more conservative publishing firms. In fact, it was they 
who introduced the paper-bound book. The Malik Verlag was 
what we would classify today as a fellow traveler publishing 
house. Though it employed many Communists and published 
many of their works, it was financially and politically in¬ 
dependent of the Party. As a matter of fact, they had many 
disagreements with the Party, which made every attempt 
to incorporate the Malik Verlag into its orbit. In spite of hard 
times during inflation, it was a successful enterprise and soon 
opened a bookshop and art gallery on Koethener Strasse. I 
worked in the shop for some time and there met Ludwig, 
who was to be my superior in the Communist apparatus. 

Francisca Reuter, an old Polish Communist and member 
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of the German party, introduced Julian to me. It was in 
the Hollandische Taverne, a cafe am Nollendorfplatz in the 
West of Berlin. She wanted to get a complete report of 
Julian’s trip to the Soviet Union. During those years, trips to 
Russia were of a different significance than in later years, or 
today. Very few and only chosen comrades were allowed to 
go there because the feeding and housing of guests was a se¬ 
rious problem. There was no tourist travel allowed; only com¬ 
rades who were sent on missions, or very trusted people, who 
had a specific purpose for going there, went. And when they 
got back and reported in small meetings or privately to com¬ 
rades and friends, every word would be listened to with great 
interest. In turn, these words would be repeated and dis¬ 
cussed and carried on from mouth to mouth. They would be 
treated like der Reisende vom Abendlande, the traveler from 
afar, with respect and love. 

It was a brilliant, warm spring afternoon as we sat in the 
outdoor garden of the cafe. Julian, who is still a handsome 
man today, was sitting opposite me. His white shirt open at 
the throat, his blond hair ruffled by the wind, his open, smil¬ 
ing face bent toward me, he spoke eagerly. He was a picture 
of the good life. The good fife that was going to be shared by 
the whole world and had started in the Soviet Union. The 
Soviet Union, the wonderful land that had so struggled and 
that was still in the midst of upheaval; the people we must 
help with all that we could muster, with all that was in us. I 
will never forget how Julian described a demonstration on 
the Red Square. (Though it was not as magnificent as it is to¬ 
day and did not have as many NKVD men policing it.) He 
had stood for hours, he said, watching Trotzky stand with 
fist raised, the soldiers and marines passing in review; “Hours 
and hours Trotzky stood there like an iron giant,” Julian said. 
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“Not any more the little Jew, but an iron giant. That is what 
the revolution does to people, it elevates them even physi- 
callyl” 

Julian’s brown eyes were full of love for “that iron giant” 
and altogether full of warmth and eagerness to help the 
“wonderful Russian people” who had been kept in chains 
for so long and were at last free. Julian’s revolutionary ap¬ 
proach was much more appealing than that of Gerhart. It 
was more romantically conceived. It sprang from literature, 
which I loved, and it was focused on something that was far 
away, namely, Russia, and not on the drudgery of everyday 
life of a Communist functionary. 

Julian was known at the time, in Communist circles, as 
an “easy touch”; today he is known as “the mother of all old 
refugees.” I learned of his overwhelming kindness during the 
years of our marriage. I left Gerhart in 1923, and Julian and 
I moved into a house that his mother had bought for us in 
Lichterfelde-West, a suburb of Berlin. 

Of the years as Julian’s wife, I remember little but a sense 
of great security and well-being, of an attempt by his family 
to make me a part of them; of his mother’s desire to make life 
pleasanter and better for me than it had been. Whether peo¬ 
ple of my background are unable to give themselves to an 
easy and pleasant life, or whether it was my own specific 
restlessness that made me unfit to grasp this chance and ad¬ 
just to it, I do not know. 
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CHAPTER 2 


The Bourgeois Communist 


Life in Lichterfelde-West, the Westchester of Berlin, cer¬ 
tainly was different from what I had been used to. I had an 
efficient and domineering housekeeper, Auguste, who was in 
charge of absolutely everything. The garden and gardener, 
the linen and the budget were subject to her very word. If I 
wanted to bring home guests, all I needed to do was to tele¬ 
phone Auguste. 

It was an open house, a generous, well-run household, the 
gathering place of all our friends. I had given up acting, con¬ 
vinced that it was a waste of time. I still worked, however, 
half days in the bookshop. I began collecting books again, 
this time on a far more elaborate scale than in Vienna. 

Julian and I took a long trip through Europe. We had 
planned to travel a great deal and we started out by going 
to Switzerland, France, Italy, Africa. It was unique as a travel 
experience because we had both the advantage of traveling 
as people of means, and the friendship and hospitality of 
welcoming Communists. On our way back to Berlin we vis¬ 
ited my family in Vienna. 

Things had not changed much in Vienna and we decided 
to have my sister Elli come stay with us in Lichterfelde. Elli 
was fifteen at the time, nine years younger than I. Because I 
wanted to give her a better start in life than I had, we sent 
her to a finishing school. She told me once, in later years, that 
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when she was about four she had seen one of our parents’ 
less dignified quarrels, and she had started to cry in fear. 
She remembered that I had held her in my arms then and 
told her that I would leave soon and have her follow me. 
She had never doubted for a minute that I would keep my 
word; and when I finally came to take her, she accepted it 
as a matter of course. 

It was good to have Elli with us. Julian, in his usual kind 
manner, accepted her as part of his household and family 
and seemed to delight in the added responsibility. Now he 
bought clothes and shoes for two women. Elli was bright, 
had a beautiful body, a charming smile and lovely white 
teeth. Yet, on the whole, she was quite a self-centered little 
animal, wild and untamed. Living in a little world of her 
own, she neither saw nor cared for others. She adjusted to 
this new environment in no time at all. 


Soon after I started working in the bookshop, Gerhart 
often came to look at books or to take me out for a cup of 
coffee. Today it is not so unusual for couples who had been 
married and then separated to have friendly relations. But 
in the mid-twenties, even among such revolutionaries as we 
were, it was somewhat extraordinary. But, since it was I who 
had left Gerhart, and in a civilized manner, it seemed then 
natural enough. Since he and Julian respected each other, we 
fell into a reasonably normal sort of friendship. I say “rea¬ 
sonably,’* since it was not as smooth and easy as it all sounds 
today—at least not emotionally. Gerhart, although he never 
admitted it, bitterly resented my having left him for some¬ 
one else. Undoubtedly he did not consider Julian as an equal. 

Personal relationships, however, were not a topic of con¬ 
versation during those years of highly concentrated politi- 
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cal life. For personal relationships, there were ready formu¬ 
lae. Such things were clear and easy. They were settled by 
logic and according to the rules established within the Com¬ 
munist party. If one showed emotions, one was considered 
petty bourgeois. To be considered petty bourgeois was the 
very worst sort of degradation. Anything, anything, but to 
be petty bourgeois! 

Today, I give all the “petty bourgeois” tendencies within 
me, repressed for so many years, an unhampered reign. I 
nourish and cultivate them. I love flowers, even the “petty 
bourgeois” daisies! I adore antique furniture and collect 
ironstone china and old glass. I am seriously considering 
wallpaper on my walls instead of paint, and even apple trees 
and ferns in the design. 

In 1923, Gerhart had gone on his first trip to the Soviet 
Union. I do not remember in what capacity he went. I do 
know that he was part of a group composed of Ernst Thael- 
man (later General Secretary of the Communist party in 
Germany), Brandler, Hugo Eberlein, Maslow, and Gerhart’s 
sister, Ruth Fischer. They must have represented nearly the 
entire Central Committee of the German party. All I remem¬ 
ber is that Gerhart came back a prouder and more ironical 
man than before. I remember he took us to a newsreel, in 
which the arrival of himself and the others of the German 
delegation to Moscow was shown. 

It was only a short time after this trip that he lost his job 
at the Rote Fahne as a result of a factional disagreement. 
He was not only psychologically disturbed but in financial 
straits, and Julian, always ready to help, suggested that 
Gerhart move to our house until he had regained his bearings 
and found himself a new job. 

It did not take Gerhart very long to find himself. He be¬ 
came assistant to Michalsky, whose official position was as a 
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political analyst, attached to the Russian Embassy. (Today, 
this position would be part of the MVD attachment to the 
Embassy: I doubt that it was then.) This was Gerhart's first 
underground job; ‘"underground” because he was of Austrian 
nationality and could have been deported to his homeland 
if found working at all, and especially in such a capacity. 
Moreover, underground, because as early as 1924 the con¬ 
nection between Russia and the parties in other countries 
was kept in the dark. Needless to say, working for the Rus¬ 
sians gave one status and authority within the Party. 

Gerhart spoke little and, if at all, haltingly, about Michal- 
sky, whom he greatly admired. He referred to him, lovingly, 
as “the old man,” and came to be deeply devoted to him. It 
was during the years of association with Michalsky that Ger¬ 
hart met many Russians and became involved and eventu¬ 
ally trusted by the apparatus. But he was not in the power of 
the Russians yet. He was still independent in his thinking, 
an honest revolutionary, with due respect to the Russians, 
and sympathy for their difficulties, but the faith of the Ger¬ 
man party was his main concern. 

When Gerhart had moved to our house in Lichterfelde- 
West, my sister Elli had already been living with us for some 
time. She too, without my being aware of it, must have been 
indoctrinated by our Communist way of thinking and our 
way of life. Of this I would have been unconscious, since I 
did not know any other way of life. I had by this time lost 
track of how other people lived; I was oblivious of their re¬ 
lationship. Actually, I was unaware of life outside our cir¬ 
cles. Sometimes I wish that I could go back and study the 
Germany of that time. 

Our idiotic seclusion went to such an extreme that we did 
not go to museums or art galleries unless they were Commu¬ 
nist approved; we listened to the concerts of our own leftist 
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composers and musicians only. All else we considered bour¬ 
geois trash, not worth bothering with. Architecture began 
after the Russian Revolution. Everything that had been built 
before was doomed to be destroyed once we were in power. 
We were strictly and uncompromisingly modern. Our house 
in Lichterfelde was furnished with things that I would not 
permit today to cross my doorstep. When my mother-in-law 
gave me a set of Rosenthal porcelain, I frowned, accepted it 
reluctantly, and then only because I did not want to hurt her 
feelings. When I used it in serving my Communist guests I 
always felt that I must apologize. When she wanted to give 
me a mink coat as a birthday present, I was outraged. So 
twisted and abnormal were my reactions that I had no 
qualms about accepting money from her to live in Italy for 
some months so that my lungs might be cured. I wonder if I 
did not think, at the time, that she was thereby serving the 
revolution indirectly, by trying to make me well again! That 
I was important to the revolution to come, I was convinced. 
Each one of us was important in this new world, each one 
of us would have a great and all-essential task to perform. 
No matter what our role, however small, we dramatized it. 
Though I understood little of the theories of Marx and Lenin, 
I was convinced that I was playing a tremendous role in 
history. Not that we spoke in such terms; it would have 
been considered banal or romantic—and who would have 
chanced that! Nevertheless, it was the deep feeling which 
each one of us had. This lifted us above ordinary life, made 
us proud and different and courageous. It made us seem to 
ourselves better than the man or woman who did not belong 
to this great movement. Since this fight for the new world 
was going to be a difficult one—for the bourgeoisie was not 
going to sit idly by and let us take away their power and 
wealth—we had to be tough and determined. Nothing would 
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deter us! “Wo gehobelt wird, fiiegen Spane!” Gerhart would 
say with his slight lisp: “Where the wood is planed, the chips 
fall.” Or, “Who is not for us, is against us!” These were his 
favorite quotations when someone voiced doubt or criticism. 

There was no problem for which we did not have an imme¬ 
diate answer. We were the elect. And we lived like the elect. 
We were always busy recruiting converts. If they resisted us, 
they were our enemies; if it took them some time to reach 
our point of view, we treated them patronizingly. We knew 
everything about everything. In political discussions, on lec¬ 
ture platforms, everywhere, the Communist would listen to 
the argument of an opponent with a pitying smile. “That poor 
fellow,” the smile would say, “he is still a prisoner of his 
petty bourgeois thoughts or, worse yet, unknowingly an in¬ 
strument of the capitalist! Well, if he does not come around, 
it is his funeral.” Such was the benign attitude every Commu¬ 
nist would display. If he were a class-conscious enemy, “Tar 
and feather him!” “No mercy for the enemy,” was another one 
of the Gerhart proverbs. Gerhart would say this with a smile 
and a flick of his thumb against his second finger. And I 
would look at him with pride and admiration. 

The word of Gerhart was the bible for me. He was only 
a few years older than I, but to me he represented the ideal 
of the father I had never had. And so, I made him my father. 
This, I believe, is why I had felt I must leave him. Somehow 
I knew that a dual relationship of father and husband was 
impossible and, indeed, sinful. 

But when Gerhart came to Lichterfelde the former rela¬ 
tionship was finished. This was new. This was acceptable. 
Gerhart assumed the father role for Elli and me, and Julian 
was my husband. The world was fine. Gerhart was com¬ 
pletely in charge of Elli and I considered her fortunate to 
have such a tutor. Now, I have come to realize that I am fairly 
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observant of many things, but extremely stupid and unim¬ 
aginative when it comes to other peoples’ love affairs. 

This is probably a carryover from the times when I was 
taught that one speaks out freely about love, with no secrecy 
necessary. It was an individual’s right to love and be loved. 
So I did not notice at all that Gerhart and Elli were lovers 
until I was told that they were. My reaction (I know this 
will be difficult for the reader to understand) was one of 
complete happiness. I didn’t want Gerhart any longer as my 
husband but I still admired him as a leader in the Com¬ 
munist party and I wanted his friendship. What better ar¬ 
rangement could there be but that he should be my sister’s 
husband. Our “Gerdi” was incorporated into our family, an¬ 
chored forever! How wonderful! My little sister was going to 
be the wife of Gerhart! How fortunate she was, how fortunate 
was I! And even Julian was glad. 

My relationship to my sister went through a transforma¬ 
tion. Until then, she was just little Elli whom I wanted so 
badly to have a better education, a better home life than 
mine. Both of these, I was now financially able to give her. 
I liked her, though not with the usual sisterly warmth, be¬ 
cause this sort of emotion I was not able to give to any mem¬ 
ber of my family. Now things were different. I grew much 
fonder of her because she had entered my new chosen family 
orbit. I was proud of her. Today, I know that I was actually 
proud of myself. What greater compliment could Gerhart 
have paid me than to marry my sister. After all, everyone 
said she looked so much like me! That did not enter my mind 
at the time. In those days, I had just one problem; I must 
groom Elli to be the proper wife for Gerhart. Elli’s develop¬ 
ment, her thoughts and feelings were secondary as far as 
I was concerned. She was to be the perfect wife for Gerhart, 
the wife that I had failed to be. 
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Events, however, were taken out of my hands quickly. Elli 
had no desire to go on with school; she, too, by marrying Ger¬ 
hart, had entered into the elite of the Communist party and 
did not have to observe the routine of a bourgeois education. 
She took a stenographic course and started working at the 
Soviet Trade Representation, Amtorg. We called it Russische 
Handelsvertretung in Berlin. It was the equivalent of Amtorg 
in this country. Elli and Gerhart moved into a furnished 
apartment. 

Elli was attractive, extremely feminine, and possessed the 
same drive and hunger for life as I did, although for a differ¬ 
ent aspect of life. She was much less fooled than I by the pre¬ 
tense of the party intellectuals, she was less burdened by 
knowledge of party principles and aims and much shrewder 
in her understanding of the people around her. She was also 
never as impressed and easily influenced by Gerhart as was 
I. And she was never a good wife to him. Our relationship 
tapered off as soon as I became aware of it. She bore Gerhart 
a child, Natasha, after they had been in China together. She 
is now living in Sweden. We have no contact. I do not think 
that either of us has any desire to pick up our relationship 
again. I should like to know, however, how she is and what 
life has done to her; moreover, I should like to know of Ger¬ 
hart's child. But I am hesitant to do anything about it, since 
she is too close to the whole issue of Gerhart, whom I have 
come to see as a representative of our enemy. 
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CHAPTER 3 


My First Visit to the States 


Julian had not been to the United States since he had left 
with his parents just before the first world war. He planned 
to go back, at least for a long visit, as soon as he could and I 
was to go along. We talked of it often and I greatly looked 
forward to the trip. 

In 1925 Julian had been asked to supervise all of the Ger¬ 
man Communist party publishing. And though he was im¬ 
portant to his own business, he accepted it as a challenge. 
As part of his new responsibility, he went fairly often to the 
Soviet Union, since even the publishing of German books in 
Germany was fully decided upon in Moscow. When he came 
back from those short trips there was none of the glow and 
enthusiasm for Russia that I had seen in him after his first 
trip in 1923. On the contrary, though his function was im¬ 
portant and he was, therefore, treated in the now famous 
style that the Russians display (if they care to), he was com¬ 
ing to dislike it more and more. He did not tell me, at the 
time, what it was that so disappointed him, but he did quit 
the job very suddenly, and without much explanation. This 
was after his last trip in 1925. He then began to prepare im¬ 
mediately for our venture to America. 

We arrived in New York aboard the Leviathan in August, 
1926. It was my first voyage across the ocean as an adult 
and my first encounter with what people were like outside 
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the special Communist environment I had been living in. My 
first step since I had given up acting into the world that was 
not the Communist party exclusively. I did not like it a bit. 
In Paris, where we had stayed with Julian and his mother 
in the Hotel Odessa (Rue D’Odessa), one block off Montpar¬ 
nasse, I had already encountered difficulties. Leaving the 
safety of the party environment in Berlin, and confronted 
with decisions, small as they were, made me so unsure that 
I could not enjoy myself. I was befuddled, because the stand¬ 
ards I was accustomed to were like pieces of an unmatched 
jigsaw puzzle when mixed with the bourgeois standards I 
was now encountering. They did not fit. I was thrown with 
people who were not Communists, who had no idea of my 
identity, and did not care to know. I was of no importance, 
and this, too, I did not like. 

Since Julian wanted me to have a good time, we ate in 
smart restaurants and he would insist on finding a new one 
every day. In Germany we had adopted a kind of special 
way of dressing, not exactly masculine but tailored and ex¬ 
tremely simple. Shirtwaist and skirt, and probably two good 
dresses were all we ever had. I had started to wear flat-heeled 
shoes when I became Gerhart’s wife, so as not to look much 
taller than he. It was difficult to get these in Berlin during 
those days, but I was able to buy children s shoes which 
fitted, and so my problem was solved. That, unfortunately, 
I could not do in Paris, though we walked and walked from 
one shoe store to another. I finally wound up at Hannans. 
There were simply no Parisian shoes for me and I considered 
it an affront. I must have been pretty unbearable on this 
trip, and continuingly difficult during those years. It took a 
man such as Julian to stand for it. 

None of the many trips to the United States which I made 
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in later years (recently, during discussions with the FBI, 
we made a count of these journeys and reached about 
twenty), left as deep an impression as this first one. I was not 
prepared for any of it. The dressing for dinner or cocktails, 
the light conversation at the table, the friendliness to stran¬ 
gers and all that goes with it. I was lost, there was no one but 
Julian to speak my language, linguistically and otherwise. 
The worst of it was that I always managed to dress com¬ 
pletely wrong. I had bought what would have been appro¬ 
priate in the best of Communist meetings in Germany, but 
totally unsuitable in any other place. And I wore a lorgnette 
at that time. I did not know that a lorgnette is rarely used 
in this country except by comics on the stage. People would 
grin as I put up my lorgnette and I was sure something was 
wrong with me. So disturbed was I when we arrived at the 
port of embarkation that I did not even notice the lovely 
skyline. When the customs official asked me whether I had 
gifts with me, my composure completely vanished. I said, 
“Why on earth should I have ‘gift’?” which is the German 
word for poison. 

We went to the Hotel Albert and I battled with cock¬ 
roaches in our bathroom. (I hope that the proprietor of the 
Hotel Albert realizes that I am speaking about conditions 
in 1926, and not today, and will not bring suit!) I had not 
seen these strange insects before and they frightened me. 
New York was so dirty and the subways so crowded! How 
much I must have sounded like some of the refugees today 
and how I deplore such reactions! 

But life seemed better a few days later. Julian had, because 
of the Malik Verlag, made contacts with several Communist 
or near-Communist American writers and he started at once 
to phone them. Within a short time we were in the midst of 
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the left social life in New York, and though my English was 
less than sketchy, I felt at home. Everybody we met from 
then on was extremely friendly and helpful, and when I did 
not understand the content of a complete, comprehensible 
sentence, I still could get the sense of it. It was my first ex¬ 
perience of the camaraderie, the genuine hospitality, that is 
extended to the visiting foreign comrade. 

I remember our first Sunday breakfast invitation to the 
Kenneth Durants', at St. Luke’s Place; how they squeezed 
oranges on an old-fashioned glass affair for every newcomer; 
and prepared endless strips of bacon and eggs and strong, 
good coffee. Mike Gold and Helen Black were among the first 
we met. 

Julian had started a book on American agrarian problems 
and wanted to travel through the country and collect mate¬ 
rial and impressions. He also wanted to visit his beloved un¬ 
cle in the West. We started, after a few weeks in New York, 
on a trip through the country which ended in Mill Valley, 
across the Bay from San Francisco. It was beautiful country, 
but again I had the same problem with people. If one was 
not a Communist, and we did not have so many at that time, 
I did not know what to talk to them about. I was not adept 
at chatty, everyday conversation. I suppose everything I 
had to say I thought of as profound and did not want to 
waste it. Uncle Julian (Julian had been named after him) 
was a strange man who had retired. I do not remember 
what he had retired from. His wife was far from retired, but 
much stranger. They had one son, then of high-school age. 
We took an immediate and intense dislike to each other. 

I rediscovered Balzac in Mill Valley. My best loved books 
were in three or four cases that I lugged with me wherever 
I went. Everybody thought that Julian and I were explorers; 
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Uncle Julian thought that we were “plain nuts” and he did 
not mince words. 

San Francisco was not for us. We left it after some weeks 
to go back to more cosmopolitan New York, via Los Angeles 
and Pasadena, where Julian went to see Upton Sinclair. 

When we arrived in New York we took a subway and a 
button was tom off my coat in the rush. I grinned and felt 
that “this was home again.” 

Our money was giving out. Julian was nearly finished writ¬ 
ing his book and did not want to interrupt it, so Mike Gold 
got me a job as cottage mother at an orphanage in Pleasant- 
ville. It was a wonderful experience. It was my first job of 
that kind with children, underprivileged children at that, 
and I loved it. Had I been smarter, I would have stuck to this 
sort of work and gone on to school to become a social worker. 
Instead, I learned English rapidly, and though hardly a 
master of it, I began talking Communist doctrine. So eager 
was I in my endeavor, that I did not notice how withdrawn 
and reluctant Julian was to my zeal as a Communist. Not 
until many years later did he tell me that it was during this 
time that he had made up his mind to sever his relations with 
the Communists, and did not confide in me for fear that I 
would not understand and approve. 

Oddly enough, although I come from Vienna, my first con¬ 
tact with Freud was in Pleasantville. The institution em¬ 
ployed a Freudian woman analyst. The cottage mothers were 
not only advised and briefed by her, but had a weekly get- 
together in which they gave reports on the behavior of the 
children. It was here that I learned a great deal, and where 
the first seeds of my interest in human behavior were sown. 

Our short stay in America nearly over, Julian left for 
Europe before me to write his doctorate at the University of 
Frankfort on Main at the Institute of Social Research there. 
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I stayed on in PleasantviUe until I got my American citizen¬ 
ship papers, in December of 1927.1 was then about to begin 
my first voyage on an American passport. 

I did not think much at the time about acquiring this citi¬ 
zenship, but took it in my stride. Julian, who was an Ameri¬ 
can citizen by birth, advised me to apply for it and so I did. 
It played a very important part in my later life. Not only did 
it prove to be a blessing when the Nazis came to power in 
Germany, but it saved my life when I wanted to leave Russia 
in 1938. 

During the few months that I had been alone in America, 
while Julian was in Germany, I spent my week ends and the 
days that 1 had off from my job in PleasantviUe with my 
Communist friends in New York. I formed intensive friend¬ 
ships that were to be of great help to me when I came back 
to America in 1933 on my first Russian assignment. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Frankfort on Main 


I followed Julian to Germany in January, 1928. He met me in 
Paris where we again spent a few weeks before we took off 
for Frankfort on Main. He described what our new home was 
to be like—the life at the Institute of Social Research as in¬ 
teresting and congenial. There were some old friends whom 
I had known in Berlin before we visited America, who, he 
said, were very eager to see me again. 

I was looking forward to the academic life in a new en¬ 
vironment with great anticipation. At this point, politics was 
losing significance in my personal life. I did not give it 
much thought when I came to Frankfort. What I planned 
was to study psychology, or perhaps prepare myself to be¬ 
come a social worker so that I could continue in the line of 
work that I had so enjoyed at the Pleasantville orphanage. 

Frankfort used to be one of the beautiful old German 
cities. It was famous for its medieval buildings. It had 
lovely broad residential streets, houses that sat back among 
enormous shade trees, and lovely flower-edged gardens in 
front. It was an ancient German city of culture and wealth. 

The Wittfogels, friends from Berlin, had found us a spa¬ 
cious three-room apartment in one of the modern settlements 
on the outskirts of Frankfort. The one in which we lived 
was popularly called “Zickzack Hausen” and was built by 
the famous German architect, May. It was a lovely and 
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charming life. Julian, who had always found it easy to make 
friends, had prepared for my arrival. Everybody invited me, 
small parties were given for me, everyone made me feel at 
home. Soon I was drawn into the rather active radical stu¬ 
dent life at the university. It was there that I met Paul 
Massing. 

There had been a great deal of talk about Paul Massing in 
our little circles around the institute. Karl August Wittfogel 
had mentioned him to me as being unusual in every way. He 
was considered a brilliant student, handsome, a great suc¬ 
cess with women. His background was different from most 
of the students who congregated at the institute. He had 
grown up in a small village which did not even have a rail¬ 
road station and could hardly be found on the map. He had 
walked for miles in order to get to school. At the time I met 
him, he had just spent a year at the Sorbonne in Paris pre¬ 
paring for his Ph.D. and was about to finish. He was a lead¬ 
ing member of the Marxist student group but refused to be a 
party member because he could not see himself toeing the 
party line. This was as early as 1928! He was voicing doubts 
in political discussions continuously, but was liked by the 
Communists in spite of it because he was so well read and 
was a good speaker. Julian thought him a rare combination 
of peasant boy and intellectual and was so interested in him 
that he helped to tutor him in preparation for the orals be¬ 
fore his doctor's examinations. These sessions were at our 
house and it was then that I got to know him better. 

I did not think him so exceedingly good looking at first. 
Neither did I think him so outstandingly brilliant as I had 
been led to expect. He had a quick wit and a great capacity 
for laughter—a loud and attractive sort of laughter. I liked 
his rakish way of wearing his little French cap, and the way 
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he walked; the seriousness of his face with the high cheek¬ 
bones that gave him a Slavic look, and that sudden change 
of expression to a boyish devilishness when he was amused 
or ironical. 

He was completely aloof as far as I was concerned. He 
did not even pay the respect which I felt was due me as Jul¬ 
ian’s wife, or show any of the interest I was accustomed to 
receive from the others. 

Whether this attitude of his made me notice him more or 
whether it was that Julian and I had grown apart during the 
separation of several months when he had been in Frankfort 
and I alone in the States, is difficult for me to know today. 

My relationship with Paul grew like something so natural 
and so completely uncontrollable that it is almost impossible 
to recall how it started. Its beginning is clouded and veiled, 
as is, I suppose, the beginning of all great passions; some¬ 
thing that should not be probed or searched for, but left com¬ 
plete and untouched as in sacred keeping. 

I remember our first walk, arm in arm, and how pleased 
he was that we were both tall and kept the same step; the 
warmth and happiness I felt when I looked up to his face. 

I remember how he would make me take off my hat if he 
did not like it, or compliment me on a dress or suit he 
approved of, at once, just with such a gesture stepping into 
my life, indicating clearly his place in it. 

The first hike to the Odenwald. The train trip, third class, 
standing up, close to him; his arm around me, strong and se¬ 
cure, to protect me from faffing. His ordering food in the 
Wirtshaus, the special language he had when speaking to 
country people, how he fell into their dialect, the smile he 
evoked from such people. How he took my hand, walking 
into the dark green of the woods and singing German folk- 
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songs—at first the fresh and funny ones and then the senti¬ 
mental, sweet, sad ones; “Hier in wetter, wetter Feme wie’s 
mich nach der Heimat zieht” 

How he knew the names of trees and flowers, the song of 
the birds. All the things he knew! The life he had ledl So 
very different from mine or Gerhart's or Julian’s, so very dif¬ 
ferent from anything I had known—and so very much better. 
When he spoke of his mother, the tenderness and warmth 
that came from him. The love he had for his schoolfriends. 
The strength and earthliness he conveyed. Yes, Paul was dif¬ 
ferent, he was made of a different fiber. I was awed. He did 
not have a ready-made answer to everything. He was not so 
sure that the world would be better with communism, 
though he was preoccupying himself with finding out about 
it. He was not sure of anything much. Nothing was cut and 
dried. One had to find out about things. He was bright, in¬ 
quisitive, enterprising, and truly, honestly modest. 

How I fell in love with Paul! How helplessly, desperately 
I fell in love with him. It was as though I were caught by an 
undertow of emotions, overpowered, unable to rise—and giv¬ 
ing myself up, resigned, and very, very happy. 


I was too young to know what I did to Julian. I did not 
understand how badly I was hurting him. I did not under¬ 
stand what was happening at all. Had I not been happy with 
him just a few weeks ago? It all had paled in the upsurge 
of this irresistible feeling for Paul. 

Julian knew what was happening. His generosity and kind¬ 
ness in this situation was unbelievable. We agreed to sepa¬ 
rate. I left for Berlin so that we might give ourselves a chance 
to think things out. 

In Berlin I took a furnished room and tried to enter the 
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Froebel School of Social Work. I was not admitted because 
I did not have enough credits. This was a disappointment, 
adding sorrow to my utter loneliness in Berlin. I did not know 
what to do with myself. I wrote long letters to Julian, getting 
longer ones in return, and I wrote long letters to Paul, who 
joined me after a few weeks. He had just gotten his Ph.D. and 
had come to Berlin to look for a job. He had been invited to 
become an assistant at the University in Frankfort but had 
not accepted in spite of the fact that he would have worked 
in close co-operation with his favorite professor. Instead, he 
started writing for the International Agrarian Problems , a 
scientific monthly of some reputation. It was financed and 
edited by the Agrarian Institute in Moscow which was, dur¬ 
ing those years, an asset. Today, we would feel quite differ¬ 
ently about it. 

I tried unsuccessfully to get into a school and decided to 
go back to Vienna and make up the missing points that 
would enable me to enter Froebel. But that was not the only 
reason why I went to Vienna. My life was uprooted. I did 
not know where, to whom, to turn. To me, nothing mattered 
but my love for Paul. And so I hoped that intensive studying 
in Vienna, away from Julian as well as Paul, might enable 
me to find myself. It would be easier, I thought, to make a 
decision. Neither Paul nor Julian wanted to influence me in 
any way. I must make up my own mind. Not for a moment 
did I consider going to an analyst, which might have helped 
in such an involved situation. I had gotten my opinion of 
analysis straight from the Communist party. It was “No.” 
Only a weakling needs the help of an analyst, they believed, 
and so I had to suffer and find my way through all this con¬ 
fusion alone. When I realized, after a short time, that I would 
achieve neither the missing credits for school nor a clarifi¬ 
cation of mind, I went back to Berlin, and to Paul. 
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Life with Paul was different from either of my other mar¬ 
riages. He was critical and demanding. He did not admire 
me as had Julian and Gerhart. He praised me seldom and 
such praise had to be well earned. 

It was the winter of 1928. Gerhart and Elli were in Berlin; 
Gerhart was involved in the first important factional fight 
within the Communist party and his attempt to fight begin¬ 
ning corruption in the Party was in the famous Wittdorf af¬ 
fair. It was then that Paul first met Gerhart. They became 
friends quickly, and it was partly through Gerhart's influ¬ 
ence, as well as the exciting political situation in general, 
that Paul and I developed stronger interest in the Party. 

After Paul had been with the International Agrarian Prob¬ 
lems for about a year, he was invited to work in the German 
department of the International Agrarian Institute in Mos¬ 
cow. What a wonderful chance for a young German agrarian 
interested in Russia! Late in 1929, Paul went to Moscow and 
I stayed on in Berlin to await his decision as to whether I 
was to join him. His contract with the institute was for a year. 

Paul wrote long and descriptive letters from Moscow. He 
seemed fascinated by almost everything he saw and was very 
pleased with his work at the institute. He wanted me to come 
for a visit just as soon as possible. 

I had, meanwhile, started courses with the Alfred Adler 
group in Berlin. My favorite teacher in this group was Manes 
Sperber. I also liked Ruth Kiinkel. Manes Sperber is today an 
outstanding French writer and his book, The Burned Bram¬ 
ble , dealing with the psychology and philosophical thought 
of the ex-Communist, which created a great sensation in Paris 
in 1949, is being published in this country. 

I had moved into a small, scantily furnished room in 
Schoeneberg after Paul left. Probably out of mere loneliness. 
I had started to attend regularly party meetings in the vicin- 
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ity. The party meetings in the local unit were much less in¬ 
teresting than had been my life close to the party leadership. 
I found the discussions in the units dull, the discipline ridicu¬ 
lous, the whole thing frankly boring. But I kept going be¬ 
cause I had become accustomed to political discussions of 
some form or another. If it were not sitting in on discussions 
which Gerhart had had with his political friends, and if it 
were not attending lectures or meetings in the Kostufra , then 
it had to be the local unit of the Party in Schoeneberg. It had 
become a habit. 

But I was quite relieved when one day my telephone rang. 
Ika Sorge, at the other end of the wire, said, "Hede, what are 
you up to?” This was to become his usual, unmistakable 
greeting to me. I was very glad to hear his voice. I had met 
him and his wife several years before at a Marxist student 
gathering in Thuringen, and we had kept friendly, if distant, 
relations. Dr. Sorge was, as far as I knew, working as a re¬ 
search assistant at the Marx-Engels Institute in Moscow, as 
was his wife, Christiane. They had belonged to the initial 
circle of students at the Institute of Social Research in Frank¬ 
fort. 

Ika Sorge took me to dinner that evening. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Dr. Richard Sorge 


Not long ago, General MacArthur’s headquarters in Tokyo 
made public a sensational report on Soviet espionage in the 
Far East before and during the World War II. The central 
character was an almost legendary figure of international 
intrigue, Dr. Richard Sorge, who had been caught and exe¬ 
cuted by the Japanese, This was my dear friend, Ika Sorge. 

Ika, whom Julian and I had first known as a quiet and 
scholarly comrade, had undergone a considerable change of 
personality after a few years in Soviet service. When I saw 
him last, here in New York on his way to China, he had 
been transformed into a boisterous, hard-drinking man. Lit¬ 
tle of the charm of the romantic, idealistic scholar was left, 
though he was still startlingly good looking. His cold blue 
eyes, slightly slanted and heavy-browed, had retained their 
quality of looking amused for no reason at all; his hair was 
still thick and brown, but his cheeks and the heavy, sensuous 
mouth were sagging, his nose was thinner. It was a very dif¬ 
ferent man, this Ika with whom I had dinner in the Cafe 
Brevoort in 1935, from the one who took me to dinner in Ber¬ 
lin at the end of the year 1929. 

Richard Sorge, born October, 1895, was a grandson of 
Adolf Sorge, secretary of Karl Marx at the time of the creation 
of the first Communist International. Ika's father was a well- 
to-do German, his mother, a Russian. Ika had been born in 
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Russia and that is probably why he could learn or relearn 
Russian so easily, whereas the rest of the German Commu¬ 
nists found it very difficult. He never told me how old he had 
been when he left Russia, nor how his father happened to be 
there. He had spoken little of his family, and then only when 
he came through New York on his way to China. But that was 
because of the difficulties he encountered when he "went 
back home to his sister and nephews” to convince them that 
he had left the Communists and become a Nazi. He did this 
in order to become an accredited Nazi newspaperman, have 
access to the German Embassy, and get into the social life 
of the Nazis in China. 

It seems that he was exceedingly successful in his per¬ 
sonification of a “typical, swashbuckling, arrogant Nazi . . . 
quick-tempered, hard-drinking,” according to the descrip¬ 
tion of a Japanese newspaperman. When Ika told me about 
the adventures he had experienced while he was preparing 
for his assignment to China, my hair would literally rise in 
horror. He read voluminously any and all things he could 
find, to be prepared for discussion on the Nazi doctrine. He 
had familiarized himself with the phrases and sentiments. 
He had practically memorized Hitlers Mein Kampf . 

But he had not counted on being taken every evening to 
another drinking bout. He knew from long experience that 
once he got high, nothing could keep him from bursting into 
the Russian Red Army songs, and nothing could keep him 
from talking about the camels in the Near East, etc., and so 
he pretended to be a teetotaler. “That was the bravest thing 
I ever did,” he said. "Never will I be able to drink enough to 
make up for this time!” 

Richard Sorge was one of the most resourceful Russian 
agents. In August, 1941, he obtained for them a top-secret 
survey of Japan’s petroleum sources. He tipped off the Rus- 
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sians, and the United States, in turn, on the impending 
attack on Pearl Harbor sixty days before it happened. I be¬ 
lieve him to be the only Russian agent who can be consid¬ 
ered heroic by Americans. 

He was an extraordinary man. Even his enemies could 
not help but realize it. This is how the Japanese described 
him: 

Physically, Sorge was a big man, tall and handsome, brown 
hair. His brow was creased and furrowed and his face lined. From 
a glance at his face you could tell that he had lived a hard and 
rough life. There was no arrogance or cruelty to the set of his eyes 
and the lines of his mouth. 

His background was not a run-of-the-mill one, either. He 
had served in the first world war with distinction and had 
been twice badly wounded. He was slightly embarrassed 
when he spoke about it. He must have become a Russian 
party member soon after he had gone to Moscow on the staff 
of the Marx-Engels Institute, also not a common procedure. 
His first trip abroad was for the Comintern in 1927. By 1929, 
he must have learned so much about Intelligence that he 
opposed the close connection of Red Army and Comintern 
political actions abroad. They were separated at his sugges¬ 
tion, adding another feather to his cap. When he left for 
China in 1930, he was an agent of the Fourth Bureau of the 
Army General Staff, the top military espionage agency of 
Russia. 

His success in China was truly fabulous. He worked the 
Nazi ruse until after the outbreak of the European war when 
Major General Ott, the German ambassador, appointed him 
press attache of the Embassy. Ika was looking right down 
the throats of both Germany and Japan for the benefit of 
Russia. 
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He was executed by the Japanese. None of the newspaper 
accounts that appeared in this country did him justice. True, 
he was a spy. But he believed in what he did and he was a 
remarkable man, both proud and modest. And if he was ruth¬ 
less—as some of the papers said—that, certainly, the Rus¬ 
sians were responsible for. He had started out a kind man and 
a good man. 

When I met Ika and his wife at the Institute of Social Re¬ 
search in Frankfort, Ika was writing his Ph.D. thesis and 
Christiane worked in the library of the Institute. Their home 
was the center of social life within this group. I remember 
how quaint it looked, with its antique furnishings carried 
over from Christiane’s past as a rich bourgeois professor’s 
wife. There was a fine collection of modem paintings and 
rare old lithographs. I was impressed by the easy atmosphere 
and grace with which the household was run. I liked the com¬ 
bination of serious talk and lust for living that was shown. 
Ika, who sported simple, unconventional clothes, was a con¬ 
noisseur of cooking and of wines, and given to long and in¬ 
volved stories about animals—mostly horses and dogs. He 
did not fit the general pattern of the German Communist, 
neither did Christiane. They displayed better taste and more 
gusto than was customary in Communist circles. I liked them 
very much. We visited a few times until they suddenly de¬ 
parted for Moscow to work at the Marx-Engels Institute 
under Riazanov, as researchers. There was a great exodus of 
German Communists with academic training to the Marx- 
Engels Institute. Riazanov had been in Germany, had made 
a wonderful impression on everyone he met, and had picked 
himself the people with whom he wanted to work. Ika and 
his wife had been chosen. 

The story of the Marx-Engels Institute would easily fill 
a heavy tome and read like a detective story. How many 
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hopes it had fostered, how many famous and outstanding 
scholars had crossed its threshold, eager to help, eager to 
add their share so that Marxism might be put on the map as 
the greatest, all-embracing science yet. How much tragedy, 
disillusionment, heartache, and pain it has seen within its 
walls 1 


Many stories, some of them amusing, circulated in Moscow 
about Riazanov. The following is one of them from Pattern 
for World Revolution by Ypsilon. 

One day Karl Marx arrived in Moscow. He immediately 
walked up to the Comintern building. At the entrance he 
was stopped by a GPU man. 

“Your permit, Comrade!” 

“I am Karl Marx.” 

“That doesn’t mean a thing to me. Even if you were Com¬ 
rade Piatnitsky in person, you’d need a permitl” 

“Who is Comrade Piatnitsky?” Karl Marx inquired. 

“Comrade Piatnitsky is Comrade Piatnitsky, damn it!” 

“I’d like to talk to him.” 

“First you’ve got to fill out a questionnaire: What is your 
name? .... Spell it. . . . Bom where?” 

“In Trier.” 

'Where is Trier?” 

“In the Kingdom of Prussia.” 

“Now I got you! You’re really a counter-revolutionary. 
Don’t you know there aren’t any kings any more? Who knows 
whether Comrade Piatnitsky will even want to speak with 
you. . . . What party do you belong to?” 

“To the First International,” 
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“Aha! You’re not even a member of the Third Interna¬ 
tional!” 

Piatnitsky received his guest with great suspicion. “What 
are you seeking in Moscow, Comrade Marx? Have you a man¬ 
date? How did you travel? The Department of Communica¬ 
tions has not sent in a report on you. Have you a passport?” 

Karl Marx took from his pocket an old yellow paper: “The 
state authorities confirm. . . . etc., etc.” 

Piatnitsky snatched it from his hand and called into the 
telephone: “Mirov, come down right away! I’ve got an in¬ 
teresting passport. . . . What? .... No, it isn’t false. It’s 
an original.” Turning to Marx: “Now tell me, what do you 
want in Moscow, Comrade Marx?” 

“I should like to see what you have done to my teachings 
here.” 

Piatnitsky looked embarrassed. “I’m sorry. I’m not com¬ 
petent in that field. You must talk with Bela Kun in the Prop¬ 
aganda Department. Or better yet, go over to the Karl Marx 
Institute, to Riazanov.” He took up a telephone. “Comrade 
Riazanov, I have a visitor, Karl Marx. Can he come to see 
you?” 

Riazanov roared: “Have him come right over. I urgently 
need a collaborator to decipher Marx’s manuscripts.” 

At the Marx-Engels Institute, Karl Marx was received mag¬ 
nificently. Riazanov showed him with great pride the many 
steel vaults where he was keeping his Marx manuscripts. 
He invited him in friendly fashion to enter. 

Unsuspectingly, Karl Marx stepped into the steel vault. 
In a flash, Riazanov clamped down the door. “At last I’ve 
got you, and here you stay for all eternity!” 

And so Karl Marx stayed in Riazanov’s vaults and has not 
been seen in Moscow since. 
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When George Orwell in his 1984 described the falsifica¬ 
tion of history, it sounded exactly like the stories the Ger¬ 
man researchers would tell in Moscow when they had a little 
vodka and were relaxed; and even then they would tell only 
in a whisper of what they were asked to commit or to "re¬ 
arrange” in order to fit the "line.” The purges took their toll 
early at the Marx-Engels Institute and those on the staff soon 
realized that their assumption that Riazanov’s position was 
unshakable was poppycock. Many of my friends who worked 
there were dragged off, never to be heard from again. Ger¬ 
hart Eislers first love, Anne Bemfeld, then the wife of 
Schmuekle, committed suicide when she was arrested in the 
presence of her husband and little son. I wonder often how 
Gerhart rationalizes the death of so many of his friends. 
Whether he is not afraid of death, or whether he thinks that 
there is no better way to die than in a Russian prison or from 
a Russian bullet! 

What Richard and Christiane Sorge s experiences at the 
institute might have been is not hard to guess; and that they 
must have been easy prey for whomever it was that was 
assigned to incorporate them into the apparatus is easily be¬ 
lieved. Of Christiane’s activities, I know nothing except that 
she was stationed in England for many years and did "re¬ 
search” for the institute; and that early in the game she did 
not like the Russians. 

Ika’s first assignment was to some Nordic country (he 
never said which) where he lived "high in the mountains,” 
and where his company were “sheep, mostly.” He would 
ramble on about the human qualities of sheep once one got 
to know them. He took to conspiracy like a fish to water. He 
would flash an amused smile at you, his eyebrows raised in 
disdain for being unable to tell you where it was that he had 
spent his last year. Once, in our Moscow apartment on 
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Brjussowsky Pereulok, he devoted the entire evening to a de¬ 
scription of camels; he threw a few rugs in merely for good 
measure, but it was obviously patronizingly—for subject var¬ 
iation. Of people he rarely spoke, and not a word did he 
mention of his work. At the same time one felt that he was 
courageous, honest, and concerned with the Communist 
idea and ideal. He was the first apparatchik I knew. I re¬ 
spected and admired him. I did not have the slightest doubt 
that what he did was of the utmost importance. So indoc¬ 
trinated was I with Communist behavior that it seemed ab¬ 
solutely proper and right for me not to know and never to ask 
what he did, where he went, and for how long. Throughout 
the years that I knew him, he would turn up, call me and say, 
“What are you up to?” 

I would cry out with joy and ask, “But how did you find 
me?” And he would laugh. And I was pleased. It is he who 
instilled in me the feeling that there was simply nothing an 
apparatchik could not find out or do, if he wanted to or had 
to. It was he who told me how lonely and ascetic the life of 
an apparatchik must be, with no attachments, no strings, no 
sentimentalities. I saw him as a hero of the revolution, the 
real hero, the quiet one, about whom nobody knew. ... To 
me he was the man of whom Rilke spoke in his poetry, “Ich 
bin der Eine. . . 

When he called me that afternoon, while I was sitting at 
my desk in my dreary little room in Schoeneberg, I was more 
than pleased. I had not seen him since I had left for America, 
and had heard nothing of his whereabouts. He was un¬ 
changed. He had just come back from Moscow and had seen 
Paul, he told me. He liked Paul very much, he said. 

We went to Schlichters, a small sophisticated restaurant 
that catered to artists and specialized in very rare roast beef 
with sauce remoulade and tossed salad. Ika made me drink 
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Alexandrovsky and lectured on what wine to take with what 
meat, and asked me all sorts of very personal questions in 
an oflF-hand manner. He did not think much of my endeavors 
in studying psychology, and thought less of my plan to join 
Paul in Russia; yet my American citizenship seemed to 
arouse his interest very much. What would I do there, he 
asked? I was startled at this. What did he mean? Didn't 
every good Communist want to go to Moscow, to help and 
to learn? He smiled at my impetuousness. “Sure,” he said, 
“sure, but that is not the only place where you can help Mos¬ 
cow. There are more important places elsewhere. For exam¬ 
ple, right here, you could be of greater importance than in 
Moscow.” I did not follow. I could not follow. Paul was in 
Moscow and, revolution or not, the most important place in 
the world for me was where Paul was. 

It was after he had been in Berlin for about a week, during 
which time we had seen each other often and had “done the 
town” in a restrained manner, that he told me that he was 
going to introduce me to a “very important comrade.” He 
wanted me to look my best; he wanted me to behave my best, 
be dignified and witty, be respectfully restrained and display 
my easy manner of speech at the same time. He tutored me 
as if I were to meet Stalin in person! And when he came to 
pick me up for the important meeting, he gave me the once¬ 
over and seemed to approve. We took a taxi, and got out 
after a roundabout journey at a small cafe at the end of the 
Ranke Strasse. We walked through the whole length of the 
cafe toward a partition in the back and went into a smallish, 
badly lit room that was the chess and card room of the cafe 
in the evening. I stepped in right behind Ika, my heart beat¬ 
ing in anticipation. A man got up from his chair, held his 
hand out to greet me, and said with a big smile, “Hello, 
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Hede.” I almost fainted. He was my favorite customer from 
the Malik Bookshop. 

“But I know you!” I blurted out. 

“Do you?” he queried, laughingly. 

I had met the fabulous Ludwig. That he was the chief of 
the European GPU, I was to find out only after his death. 

A small, stoutish man in his middle thirties, with blue eyes 
and an infectious smile, I had always taken him for the mid¬ 
dle-class person he seemed; a foreigner, I judged from his 
slight accent. He had come frequently to my shop and was 
interested in first editions. He would disappear for months 
at a time and I was always pleased to see him again. I en¬ 
joyed chatting with him about poetry, the theatre, indeed, 
about everything but politics. 

It had not occurred to me that he was a Communist, and 
certainly he seemed worlds removed from my idea of a con¬ 
spirator. But, in fact, he was then and was to remain until 
1937, the top GPU agent in Europe. 

“Call me Ludwig,” he suggested. We were to become de¬ 
voted friends, but I would know him only as “Ludwig” until 
his murder nearly nine years later. 

I had my first lesson in conspiracy then and there. The 
waiter came and I ordered. Before he had a chance to get 
Ika s order, Ika had gotten up and murmuring something 
about a previous date, left. 

This was the routine. You chaperon the future co-worker 
to his meeting and then you drop out. Decentralization is the 
foremost principle of conspiratorial work; it is with the Rus¬ 
sians and probably in all espionage work all over the world. 

Nothing significant was discussed during this first meet¬ 
ing. It was a general conversation with a slight betrayal of 
interest on his part as to my future plans. Not much of a re- 
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action to my planned trip to Russia. A slight indication that 
it would be better to drop the attendance of the local party 
cell. That was all. No question about address, telephone, no 
mentioning of another meeting. Nothing. Just a handshake, 
and that wonderful, big smile that I came to love so as years 
went by. Nothing as commonplace as “I'm glad to have met 
you.” Just the little sentence, “You will leave alone. I will 
leave later.” 


During the months before I left for Moscow I saw a great 
deal of Ludwig. Our second meeting, which had taken place 
in the same cafe, came about like this: The phone rang and 
I said, “Hello?” 

Ludwig said, “I'd love to see you today. Why don't you 
come and have tea with me?” And before I could ask where 
and when, he said, “Let's make it the same time, the same 
place?” I caught on quickly. At this second meeting we made 
arrangements to meet at a different place. As a matter of fact, 
three different places were chosen—only the time remained 
the same. With a few sentences, Ludwig familiarized me 
with the principles of meetings. 

Never was the place of meeting to be mentioned over the 
phone. The phone can be tapped, and whether it is tapped 
or not, one proceeds as if it were. Never mention the real time 
of meeting. The time and place is prearranged. If the meet¬ 
ing does not come off the first time as scheduled, one returns 
for three successive days to the same place at the same time. 
If the partner does not “show,” one waits for notification 
over the phone and then proceeds to meeting place Number 
Two. The conversation then runs approximately like this: 
“Hello, darling, how are you? Will you have tea with me?” 
(Or cocktails or supper—these are the variations.) 
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“Oh, I’d love to!” is the answer. 

“Fine!” and he hangs up. 

Of course, these techniques are adjusted to countries and 
national habits. I suppose the same conversation would 
sound considerably different in China. One can also show 
some individuality in arrangements and phrases. My little 
New York boss, for example, used to say, “Hede, I have not 
seen you in such a long time, why don’t you come to visit 
me?” 

And I would answer, “Well, when do you want me to 
come?” 

“How about dinner at seven?” 

And I would know that it meant two hours earlier, that is, 
five o’clock, at the comer of 88th and Broadway. 

If my other boss. Bill, would ask me to lend him a book 
and wanted to come and see me at three, it meant that we 
met at one p.m. at the stone bench on the right as you en¬ 
tered the Fifth Avenue entrance of the New York Public 
Library on 42nd Street. 

But this is jumping ahead of developments. Back to the 
beginning of my work in the apparatus and with Ludwig. 

Ludwig never told me in so many words that from then 
on I would be working with him, or that I was part of his 
organization, whatever it might be. He behaved as if it was 
understood without further words, that he was a party mem¬ 
ber and that I was doing party duty on a different level. And 
he was right. More than that, I was proud. Had I not been 
chosen by him and my friend, Ika, to do work that required 
“not only courage, but poise, grace, and feminine charm,” 
as Ludwig would point out to me later? 

“The work” consisted of very little in the beginning. Lud¬ 
wig asked me to give him a detailed list of everybody I knew. 
The next time he saw me, he had picked out of the list the 
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names of people on whom he wanted detailed life stories and 
my evaluation of them. After that he would discuss at great 
length my write-up and the people, and analyze why I had 
come to such and such conclusions. It was a slow process and 
I suppose it was a period of indoctrination. Ludwig stressed 
the wisdom of not knowing too much whenever I ventured 
to ask a prying question. As an example, after long prelim¬ 
inaries, I introduced him to Kaethe G. This was for social 
contact. He told me to see her sparingly. When by chance I 
learned that he saw her frequently, I asked him why he had 
not told me so. To which he answered only, “The less you 
know, the better for you.” 

He taught me to write and speak in cryptic code language, 
always part of the equipment of any espionage service; 
tricks for escaping the police, if followed, and a hundred 
things which in time became second nature to me. 

American readers and moviegoers have learned a great 
deal about the technique of “shaking surveillance” lately. 
The recent trials of an alleged apparatchik give an illustration 
of how it was done. Mysterious and unlikely as these 
strange happenings may have seemed to the average news¬ 
paper reader, to me they were familiar. The riding together 
in the subway without speaking to each other, the passing 
by on the street without as much as a flicker of the eye in 
order to convey to the co-worker that something is up, watch 
out! I understood it all perfectly—it is the simple routine of 
an apparatchik. 

In the few and unfortunately not too well-done movies 
that attempted to picture Soviet terror, I noticed that one 
practice was properly put across. Namely, the person who 
was trailed sat relaxed and seemingly unconcerned to the 
very last split second before the train was about to move and 
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the doors shut tight, and then he jumped out for all he was 
worth. The trick is to put the surveiller at ease, making him 
feel that everything is well in hand and then, when he least 
expects it, to disappear. 

But those are the small technical devices. Ludwig would 
lecture to me about the principal attitude. He would say: 
“You must always be alert. You must have eyes in the back 
of your head. You must feel that someone is watching you. 
You must hear that someone behind you is adjusting to your 
pace. You must never be in a rush, never flustered, never ob¬ 
vious, never self-conscious. And most of all, observant! When 
you enter a street, remember the shops in it, notice the ones 
that have a mirror; a woman can always stop suddenly to 
fix her hat or powder her nose, she can take time about it, 
enough to see whether the person following her also stops or 
passes by; she can stop long enough to see in the mirror a 
taxi approaching and with a swift turn, hail it, and jump in.” 

Always walk slowly into a place of meeting. Give your 
partner a chance to see whether you are “clean,” wait for his 
eye to meet yours before you sit down and speak to him. Try 
to meet in places with a back exit. Try to meet in dark places 
where there are many people; in places where it is natural 
for you to be if you should be asked what you are doing 
there. My most favored meeting places in New York were 
the public library and the spacious, lovely downstairs lobby 
of Radio City Music Hall. 

To sum up such a lecture on principal behavior, Ludwig 
would say: “The first commandment is never must you come 
straight from home, your hotel or wherever you live to a 
‘treff/ Always round about. Taxi, subway, bus, taxi—take 
plenty of time; don’t spare money.” “Treff” was the term used 
for our meetings. It comes from the German, “treffen ”—“to 
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meet.” It seems to me interesting that “treff” has become the 
international word for meeting in the Russian apparatus, 
used in France, Russia, and other countries. 


When I confronted Ludwig with my definite plan to join 
Paul in Moscow, he tried to dissuade me, as Ika had done 
before. I understood later, after I had been in Moscow for 
some time, why those experienced men thought it best for a 
young enthusiast not to have too close a look at the Soviet 
reality. I learned to understand their misgivings. 

But before I left, Ika asked me to do a few chores for him. 
I fitted three Russians who were to be sent on a mission some¬ 
where into European clothes and gave them some idea how 
people in Europe behaved. The teachings began with how 
to tip a hat-check girl, the proper way to handle a fork and 
knife, how to shop in a men’s store without Kartischtkiu 
(ration card), whom to greet and whom not to greet when 
entering a hotel, etc. That must have registered, in my con¬ 
cept of party ideology, under the heading “Bringing culture 
to the backward Russian people.” About a week after Ika had 
presented me to Ludwig, he arranged for a vecherinka, a 
farewell party for himself and two of the neatly, newly 
dressed Russians. I didn’t see him again until more than a 
year later in Moscow, 
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CHAPTER 6 


I Go to Moscow 


Ever since the revolution in 1917, the Soviet Union has been 
a center of interest for the whole world. Politicians, scien¬ 
tists, technicians, statesmen, and people of all kinds all over 
the world have focused their attention upon her. The flood 
of literature, information, books, pamphlets and papers of 
all types would be hard to account for. Communist party 
members don’t see or read all this. They get only a special 
kind of information. They had and still have a gift for doing 
away with reality; of not wanting, of not needing to know, 
the facts, the truth. Communists are, usually for personal 
reasons, tied to the Party, and usually because of deep emo¬ 
tional problems. Since their tie to the Soviet Union is an 
emotional one, knowledge of facts need not and must not 
enter their conscience. 

Such was my own tie and my own knowledge as I pre¬ 
pared to enter Moscow. I read, almost exclusively, party 
literature. All my friends were Communists. I loved the So¬ 
viet Union as one loves the country one is bom in, providing 
one is not too complicated or involved a human being. When 
Lenin died, I was sick with grief. Anyone attacking the So¬ 
viet Union was my bitterest enemy. The emissary of the 
Soviet Union was the messenger from the better world. 

From the day that Paul had left for Moscow, I lived for 
the minute the mailman would arrive to bring the letters of 
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my two greatest loves, Paul and Moscow. Paul has a gift for 
letter-writing. He is observant and has a sense of humor. His 
descriptions of his arrival at the Moscow railroad station, his 
attempt to make himself understood, the trip to his tempo¬ 
rary headquarters in a droshky, and the family he roomed 
with before I joined him, were vivid and amusing. These let¬ 
ters made the rounds of our friends in Berlin. 


The International Agrarian Institute was housed in the 
mansion of a former sugar baron at 18 Vosdvishenka. Paul's 
colleagues, the routine of work, the general life interested 
him. He found the Russian people charming, outgoing, ir¬ 
resistibly childlike. Not knowing the Russian language, he 
was naturally thrown in with the closely knit German group 
working at the Marx-Engels Institute, the Comintern, or the 
Profintem. Most of the Comintern people lived in the Hotel 
Lux on Tverskaya. It was at that time still a center where 
German Communists could visit each other. This changed 
considerably, however, in later years after the ruling was 
made that one had to have a propusk , an identification per¬ 
mit, to get into it, even if it were just to say hello to a friend 
or relative. 

Much has been written about the Hotel Lux and the trag¬ 
edies it housed daily during the arrests of 1936 and 1937, 
and the life which the families of the arrested led in the back 
part of the hotel. During the purge it was more a house of 
horror than a hotel. People stopped greeting each other in 
the corridors for fear that they might be observed talking to 
someone who might be arrested the next night, and they, in 
turn, might be arrested for having been “seen to have been 
connected with an enemy of the people.” The hysteria, the 
thwarted relations to each other, the fear that held these 
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people, is, I believe, almost impossible for anyone to under¬ 
stand who has not once lived there. But even for those who 
did live and work there, it took time to learn about the real 
life in Russia. And once one had learned about it, it took time 
and daring to start re-evaluating. And again time was neces¬ 
sary, after great heartache, before one gave in to his doubts, 
and then, once more, a long period before it was admitted 
even to close friends. It is one of the greatest desires to hold 
on to one’s ideals, to hold on to ones love, to hold on to one’s 
religion. In the years when it was not yet considered traitor¬ 
ous to discuss or question a new political issue, one was ridi¬ 
culed if one did not fall into line at once. Worse than that, 
one was always proven “unable to understand for personal 
reasons” and there could be no greater shame. That is no 
problem today. I am certain that today you do not discuss, 
you do not question, you do not think—if you live in Russia. 
This, however, was not yet true when I first came to Moscow. 


I set out on the trip filled with hopes of glory. As my train 
stopped under the wooden arch which bears the inscription, 
“Workers of the World, Unite!” I spotted the first Red Army 
men with a hammer and sickle insignia on their caps, and 
happiness and a great pride welled up within me. The Work¬ 
ers’ land! I had entered it! How very fortunate I was! “Das- 
traschvoye TovarichF I said, swallowing hard, to the guard 
who asked for my passport. 

As we rolled into Alexandrovsky station, there was Paul. 
He wore a fur hat, was tightly bundled up and looked as 
appealing as could be. He lifted me off the train steps. “It’s 
good that you are here!” We rode in a droshky over Tvers- 
kaya, Paul proudly pointing out the sights. I was with Paul. 
I was deliriously happy. 
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Everyday life began. It was hard, but not hopeless. And 
for Paul and me, life was not too hard because we lived 
'privileged.” Paul, whose status was that of a foreign spe¬ 
cialist, a “spez” as it was called, had gotten a very comfort¬ 
able, conveniently located apartment in the center of town, 
on Brjussowsky Pereulok, right across from the conservatory. 
It consisted of a very large square room with a high double 
window, a kitchen and bathroom which we shared with a 
Russian family. It was in not too old a house which was in 
fairly good repair. The family with whom we shared the 
apartment was cultured and European-educated. They were 
high ex-officials. Our apartment was well heated, had hot 
water and a telephone and was the envy of all our friends. It 
was in this apartment that I spent my happiest years with 
Paul. 

I started to work in the Meshdunarodnaja Kniga, the State 
Publishing House, a few weeks after I had arrived. My recol¬ 
lections are rather hazy as to how I got the job; whether the 
German division of the Comintern sent me there or someone 
else. The fact is that I found myself in an office with two huge 
desks; facing me sat a kindly looking man, youngish, who did 
not speak a word of German or English, read the Pravda all 
morning, and smiled at me. I was in charge of publicity for 
the export of English and German books published in Mos¬ 
cow. It was a fairly well-paid job. Why it was given to me, 
I do not know. Except for one single advertisement in an 
American liberal magazine which Louis Fischer wrote for 
me, I did not do a word of work during the two months that 
I was there. Not that I did not try. But on the whole floor of 
this large state publishing house was not one single person 
who knew what I was supposed to do. When I complained 
to the young man sitting across from me at the desk, by ges- 
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ticulating frantically what I was up against, he smiled, lifted 
Pravda to my face and indicated that I should read it. 

After a few weeks we had devised so successful a method 
of understanding each other that he could point out to me 
that the most unwise thing for me to do was to complain 
about having no work. There was a Pravda on my desk from 
then on, every morning. I stared at it from 10:00 a.m. until 
noon, when I went to the stalovaya to get my tshie and pi~ 
roschki (tea and a small, filled oval cake fried in deep fat). 
Back to Pravda after that where I sat staring at the paper I 
could not read. It was one of the most strenuous and ener¬ 
vating jobs in my whole career. My first attempt to help build 
the Socialist Fatherland. 

I very quickly got myself another job, this time as teacher 
of advanced German in the foreign-language Technikum, 
a school with many branches all over town. The director of 
the school was Fanny Borodina, the wife of the famous Mi¬ 
chael Borodin, who had lived in Chicago and was later the 
highest Soviet “advisor” in China before 1926. He was de¬ 
moted and out of circulation when we met him and he was 
last heard of as editor of the English-language Moscow Daily 
News ; quite a comedown for a man of his stature. 

I taught several classes in four different schools to pupils 
of various ages and many, many occupations. The largest 
contingent were students, many of them medical students. 

It was the time of the collectivization, the first Five-Year 
Plan, the mass arrests of kulaks and great gnawing hunger; 
the general misery was obvious. It took a long time, and I 
was guilty of many blunders, but I did eventually get the 
confidence of some of my pupils to such an extent that I was 
able to learn more about the life of the average Russian than 
others did. It was quite a shock. I still blush when I recall 
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the stony silence with which my students would meet my 
exclamations about the glories of the Soviet Fatherland. How 
they would look at and touch longingly my simple sweaters 
and shoes or my beret. The sensation I created when I ar¬ 
rived in my silly-looking, but inexpensive, blue raincoat and 
hat! 

I learned and relearned continuously, at school through 
pupils, and at home with the Russian family. Careful and 
cautious as they were, they could not help but betray the 
great secret that they had almost nothing to eat, in spite of 
the fact that both of them worked! They were shy, fine peo¬ 
ple; only with great reluctance did they accept a can of fish 
or an egg or some cheese and butter “for their growing son”; 
and how very natural that they came to hate me—the for¬ 
eigner who would give them the surplus of our table. It was 
only because I was so young and so blinded and so happy 
with Paul that I could stand it as long as I did. In a way, it 
was a bit more difficult for me than for Paul. He was a scien¬ 
tific Marxian, in command of analyzing and explaining away 
things on a higher level; he did not touch reality as much as 
I. He lived more or less securely in the institute with his the¬ 
ories. Not that I did not come to him with every trifle that 
bothered me, but he was wiser, knew more about the future 
of socialism to come, and considered many of the horrid tales 
I would bring home as symptoms of a transition period. 
Many awful things, like shopping in the INSNAB, the shop 
for foreign specialists, I did not let him do at all because I 
did not want him to go through the humiliation of walking 
with a suitcase full of food through a cordon of hungry chil¬ 
dren outside the shop. He would have refused to eat had he 
seen this, and that I did not want to chance. For though we 
did have more than the Russians, it was far from a sufficient 
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diet. Paul did not have to use a streetcar to go to work, his 
office was in walking distance, as were the post office and the 
cafes and the bookshops. I, on the other hand, had to take a 
streetcar every day and had to go distances in it. Much has 
been written about the Moscow streetcar, how “people hang 
on to it (on the outside of it), like grapes,” how they cannot 
get off at their destination because they cannot get through 
the wall of bodies; and yet one has to have been in it to 
know. Our New York subway at rush hours is nothing to boast 
about, but it is a picnic compared to the streetcar system in 
Moscow. 

During the winter when it was below zero Paul would 
wrap me in one of those wonderful woolen Russian babushka 
shawls and fasten it with safety pins onto my heavy winter 
coat. Just my right hand would stick out, the fare in my 
glove. He would bring me to the door (his office hours 
started later than my classes), would kiss and hug me and 
say, “Now look here, Pummler, if it is too crowded, if you 
don’t get on, just come back home and I’ll phone the school 
and tell them you are sick. Don’t you dare hang outside!” 
Thus reassured, I would start my day in the great Socialist 
Fatherland. How often I was kicked in my face by a heavy 
Russian boot (fortunately, I did not wear glasses then), my 
fare money lost in the shuffle; how often I waited for half 
an hour, shivering, ashamed to cry in my despair, telling my¬ 
self that I could do as well as the next one, until finally I 
somehow got into the streetcar. 

But neither the biting cold nor the unbearable ride in the 
streetcar would have made any dent, nor would the hardship 
and the bad organization which was so conspicuous every¬ 
where, have disappointed me. All of that I expected and had 
been prepared for, 
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It was the great lie! The great lie that dominated every¬ 
one’s life, that oozed from everything one saw, one did, that 
was the undertone of every conversation. The lie to which 
everyone had adapted. The papers, the books, the movies, 
and the theatres were lying; your co-workers, your friends. 
The he, the he, wherever you went! But once you started to 
talk straight and clear in your own mind and said to your¬ 
self: “That woman subway worker earns 200 rubles a month 
and pays 40 rubles for a kilo of butter and 12 rubles for a kilo 
of apples; between 150 and 200 for a pair of shoes on the 
black market. How does she do it? What does she get out of 
life? What does communism hold for her?” Once you have 
begun thinking hke this, there is a httle hope. Your eyes have 
been opened, so to speak, and they get bigger and bigger 
with amazement when you observe what people will endure. 
Once you have made this fatal step in observing the hfe of 
the Russian individual, you are lost for the Soviet Union. 
You fail to understand or even to find it romantic that the 
Russians live in an ugoloc , which means in a comer of a 
room, which means that four people, sometimes families, 
often strangers, share one single room. They cook on primus 
stoves, one-bumer kerosene contraptions that give off a hor¬ 
rible stench. They have no bathrooms worth mentioning, 
their toilets leak and stink, their main food is black bread 
and that unbearably salty silotka. And for that they stand 
in a line, or otcheret. They stand in line for everything. No¬ 
body objects. Everybody stands in line for everything—and 
that is equality. 

In 1930 and 1931 everybody was hungry, had no clothes, 
no decent beds, no decent linen, and it must have been about 
this time when they started to “thank Stalin for a happy life” 
—that, too, was equality. True, there were some exceptions 
—the GPU (today the MVD) and the foreigners. It was also 
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about this time when children were called upon to spy on 
their parents; to report negativism, derogatory remarks, 
religious inclinations, or religious services attended; to tell 
whether their mother really had been sick or had really just 
washed her clothes, cleaned her miserable dwelling, or even 
relaxed, instead of attending those endless, ludicrous meet¬ 
ings. 

At those meetings there is a functionary in front of the 
people who talks bosh while everybody sits meek and hungry 
and tired, completely resigned. When the first functionary 
has finished, another gets up and says exactly the same thing 
as the one before, only at the point of “destroying the enemy 
within and without/’ he may make it a little stronger, adding 
one or two additional words of venom. And so on it goes. It 
must last many hours, or it would not be vigilant enough. 
Everybody would rather go home, including the speakers. 
At the end they all raise their hands for something or other 
which they know will never be put into effect and therefore 
does not interest them in the least. They raise their hands 
because they are asked to do so. Their hard work, their work¬ 
ing hours, longer than anywhere else in the world, their 
weak, undernourished bodies, their hopelessness, are ex¬ 
pressed in this useless raising of their hands for an election 
or decision or a declaration they do not believe in. 

Time and again when I attended such meetings, first at 
Meshdunarodnaja Kniga and later at the Technikum, I 
would ask somebody sitting next to me what it was all about; 
they shrugged their shoulders, they did not know. When 1 
asked them why they stayed if they did not know and did 
not care, they looked at me, amazed, as though I were mad 
to ask such a question. Some moved away from me as if it 
were not safe to associate with one who asks such a stupid 
question. 
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How I started to hate the regime once I understood how 
utterly helpless these people were and how they were taken 
advantage of! Once I knew there were not enough free hos¬ 
pitals, not enough nurseries, not enough care for the mothers 
before and after birth, no free vacations and not “less work” 
and “better pay” and “an easier life”; then I saw clearly that 
there was nothing, nothing of what I had expected. Abso¬ 
lutely nothing. A great, tremendous he! 

Our unemployed in Germany were kings in comparison 
to the fully employed Russian worker in the Socialist Father- 
land! 

There were no diapers, no cotton, no soap, no lemons, no 
medicines. There were lots of horrible-tasting cookies and 
lots of the most terrible perfume at Tesche, the government 
perfume trust. 

There were no vegetables, no meat, no milk—how they 
survived on watery cabbage soup has always seemed a mira¬ 
cle to me. 

But there was police terror and child exploitation. There 
was physical hardship and moral degradation and unneces¬ 
sary humiliation. 

I did not learn all this immediately. It took a long time. 
These facts hammered their way into my consciousness, 
gradually, slowly. I did not want to know. I grabbed, as at 
a straw, each ever-so-slight a piece of good news. But the 
good news was scarce. The bad things were everywhere, 
there was no escaping them. 

Paul went through a very similar experience. A co-worker 
at his office would discuss with him a political thesis at lunch, 
or on the way home after work, and would get up in a meet¬ 
ing the next day and say the exact opposite of what he had 
told Paul. Paul was shocked. He went on a trip through the 
Volga region to study collectivization, It was a district which 
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he had studied theoretically to a T. Arriving there, he soon 
discovered that none of the figures jibed; none of the great 
tractor stations, about which there had been so much talk, 
were functioning. The peasants were browbeaten, uprooted, 
unhappy; families had been broken up, children were home¬ 
less, prosperous villages had been converted into dried out, 
wrecked, dead places. 

He was pale and weary after such a trip, but after a few 
days he would start to rationalize, pulling out some of the 
theories at his command which had foretold such a develop¬ 
ment. 

We first noticed the class difference, if one can call it that 
in a "classless society,” on our vacation in Gagri. It was dis¬ 
played and in many discussions emphasized by Betty Gian, 
then the director of Park Culture e Odecha, the park of cul¬ 
ture and rest. After we knew her for some time, understood 
her mentality, the contempt she felt for the “small guy,” saw 
how much better she was able to dress, how much healthier 
she was, how much more money she had at her disposal, we 
started looking for more of her kind. We found them. 

Betty Gian was purged very early. Better food and better 
clothes she might have had. Arrested, she was, like all the 
others. At night. Her child of two was left alone in the apart¬ 
ment with an old nurse or Nanya. The Nanya fed the child 
as long as her money lasted. Then neighbors brought food; 
one of these was Markoosha Fischer, who knew Betty 
slightly. And one day the child was picked up by the NKVD. 
Where did it go? Is it alive? Who knows? 


We made many personal friends in Moscow. We were both 
successful in our work; we were secure economically. We 
made interesting trips, went to the theatre and concerts as 
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much as we wanted. We had many German friends visit us. 
Our personal life was satisfactory. Paul was to renew his 
contract. Borodina offered me more classes and more money 
and, at one time, wanted to make me the head of the German 
department. Despite all this, neither of us showed any hesi- 
tance in refusing. We had both reached the point where we 
could not stay any longer. 

Ludwig, who had also been in Moscow during this time, 
had come to see us frequently, had even brought some 
friends and seemed to understand without too many words 
why we wanted to leave. He had grown fond of Paul; they 
had a great deal in common intellectually. We met his wife 
and his son briefly and though we were all in Moscow, 4 at 
home,” so to say, we did not know his name or address. It 
was he who would call us; only he could take the initiative, 
we never knew where to reach him. 

He occupied a unique position among his friends and, I 
assume, co-workers, even in Moscow. I never saw him impos¬ 
ing or presumptuous, but when he ventured an opinion, 
there was a respectful acceptance, indicating that he was a 
man of importance. But men of importance are not always 
loved. He was. His infectious smile, those shrewd and clever 
eyes that could be so full of warmth and understanding for 
a human tragedy, made him friends. The whole depth of his 
character, his ethical and moral standards, I learned to un¬ 
derstand fully only after his death. In Moscow, and before, 
in Berlin, I admired him because he was an important Rus¬ 
sian comrade and that meant that he was eo ipso a fine man. 
As I matured, understood life and people better, I saw many 
of my erstwhile heroes in a different light. For Ludwig, my 
admiration and deep devotion grew the more I knew of him. 

He smiled when we told him that we were going back to 
Berlin. He seemed pleased that we were to take care of the 
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two sons of Louis and Markoosha Fischer. And all he said 
when we departed was, “I will be seeing you!” 

The Fischers had become good friends of ours. I had met 
Louis in New York and in turn introduced him to Paul in 
Berlin. Paul had gone to meet the rest of the Fischer family 
as soon as he arrived in Moscow and had fallen in love with 
the two boys and written me glowing descriptions of them. 

They were indeed an unusual family. Louis at the time 
was the Nation correspondent in Moscow and Markoosha, 
though never a party member, was completely identified 
with Russia and tried with all her might to maintain a little 
socialist island within her family boundaries. It took every 
ounce of her zest, energy, and intensity to manage. It was 
the deterioration of the food situation that made her con¬ 
sider sending her boys out to Berlin for some time, so as not 
to take the chance of impairing their health. 

Much is known about the Fischers in this country through 
their own books. Louis Fischer, one of the foremost authori¬ 
ties on the foreign policy of Russia, is today an expert on 
India. Markoosha Fischer, who has published My Lives in 
Russia and The Nazaroffs, has acquainted the American 
public with her life and her views on Russia. 

I had also seen Gerhart Eisler and my sister Elli in Mos¬ 
cow. Elli, I saw only briefly when she, with precaution and 
mystery surrounding her, was whisked through the Russian 
capital on her way to China to join her husband. She seemed 
unchanged, mainly interested in clothes, cynical. 

And I saw both of them when they had come back from 
China. Gerhart was sent to China as a punishment. He was 
involved in the Wittdorf affair, a political maneuver to de¬ 
throne Ernst Thaelman, who was supported by Stalin. The 
maneuver miscarried, and the three instigators were dealt 
with in the following manner: After they had been kept in 
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Moscow for some time, all three were completely divorced 
from German politics. Hugo Eberlein was kicked upstairs 
and became auditor of all European party funds. At that 
time, Stalin probably still respected the fact that Eberlein 
was married to Lenin’s adopted daughter; later he was 
purged like all the other old-timers. Arthur Ewert was sent 
to Brazil, where he was caught in the putsch of Carlos 
Prestes. He was arrested, pitifully tortured and lost his mind. 
He was supposedly freed a few years ago and taken to the 
Eastern zone of Germany where he disappeared. Gerhart 
was, after a time, in complete isolation in Moscow, forbidden 
to read German papers in order to get Germany out of his 
system, and then sent as Comintern representative to China 
where, according to many reports, he achieved great success 
through his ruthless policy. He stepped back into Stalin’s 
favor. 

We had Gerhart and Elli to dinner a few days after they 
had come to Moscow. I had “gone to town” with dinner 
preparations, had used the meat ration for a week, served 
some rice, a great rarity in Moscow those days, and as many 
side dishes as I could assemble. We cleaned and decorated 
our room and waited for them in great anticipation. 

After hearty embraces and some vodka we sat down to 
our dinner. But at the very beginning I noticed a trace of a 
patronizing air about Gerhart, something very new in his 
behavior. When I handed him his plate and he started to 
eat, I waited eagerly for a compliment. I had never cooked 
in Germany and wanted to be complimented on my new 
achievement, but more than that, I expected an exclama¬ 
tion such as, “Now where on earth did you get all these 
things?” Instead of which Gerhart, after tasting a few mor¬ 
sels of rice, pushed his plate away saying, “Now, rice, you 
obviously do not know how to prepare! In China , , and 
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he rambled on of how superior is the preparation of Chinese 
rice. And this little incident, which stands out so vividly in 
my memory, was typical of the progress of the whole eve¬ 
ning. Gerhart had become a swashbuckling Turkestaner. 
This is a phrase that Paul Levi had coined when the first 
emissary of the Comintern appeared in Germany, indicating 
that he was a barbarian from Asia. The term remained as a 
nickname for all representatives of the various Russian ap¬ 
paratus. 

Gerhart was a different Gerhart. And it was China that 
had changed him. Today, I know that people become tough¬ 
ened by experience, that they take on habits, expressions, 
and mannerisms that life imposes on them. But Gerhart used 
to be so smart and observantl He would size up a situation 
in a flash and act accordingly. It was so very unlike him to 
be rude and a show-off. His modesty was gone and with it 
his interest in other people. I was shocked by his display of 
being in the know and his poorly veiled indications of how 
important a job he thought he had done. His insensitivity 
toward Paul and me, and toward the general situation in 
Russia which we attempted to point out to him, was so up¬ 
setting that I simply could not bear to listen to him. I asked 
him to leave. Paul, so much better mannered than I could 
ever hope to be, was furious, thought me hysterical; did not 
think that this was the way to behave or to settle any issues. 

The Eislers and the Massings were not on speaking terms 
for some time in Moscow. It was only when I learned that 
Gerhart had suffered a serious heart attack that I went to 
see him at the Kremlin hospital. 
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CHAPTER 7 


My Work with Ludwig Begins 


We left Moscow in the early spring of 1931. We had gone 
through an important experience and had lost a great hope. 
We wanted to take a vacation from the Sovietland, we 
wanted to gather our wits, look for jobs, and think things 
over. We wanted no close ties, if any, with the Party. 

Paul went home to his family and I started to organize our 
future household in Berlin. I found a spacious apartment in 
a Social Democratic dwelling called the Friedrich Ebert 
Siedlung in the heart of the “Red Wedding,” a proletarian 
district that had become famous as a stronghold of Com¬ 
munists. Markoosha Fischer brought her two sons, Yury and 
Vitya, as soon as the apartment was ready and left them in 
my charge. 

The very fact that we settled in a proletarian district in¬ 
dicates to me, today, that though we had been terribly dis¬ 
illusioned by the “Soviet Fatherland,” we had not fully 
identified the German party with Russia and considered 
ourselves still Socialists. 

It would by no means occur to me now to settle in a prole¬ 
tarian district if it were not a matter of absolute necessity. 
True, it was probably easier to get an apartment there, also 
true that the Fischer boys were Communist Youth. The fact 
that there was a Social Democratic school in this vicinity 
might also have influenced our decision. 
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The Friedrich Ebert Siedlung was a nice place to live; it 
had a beautiful park nearby, and a lake and was on the out¬ 
skirts of Berlin. Many of our old friends lived there and came 
to see us as soon as the news got around that we had come 
back from Russia. 

At first, we found it hard to tell them how we felt, and 
began to withhold some of the bitter things we had seen. We 
pitied them because they still believed as we had before 
going to Russia; and later, when we attempted slowly to let 
out a few of the bare facts, they knew it all better and did 
not believe us. They read in the Rote Fahne different things 
than what we told them. And what better authority than 
Rote Fahne could there be! 

When we were invited to come to the local party unit, we 
realized that this was the time for decision and we went to 
the Karl Liebknecht house, the quarters of the German Com¬ 
munist party on Biilowplatz, intending to tell them that we 
wanted to think things over and not join the unit for some 
time. When we arrived there, I was whisked into the Frau - 
enabteilung ., embraced by a Comrade Hertha, or Hannah, 
some woman I had not known before. After an overwhelming 
welcome I was told that she had heard of our arrival and that 
she had assigned me to hold talks in small women’s circles 
(it was the time of the attempt to reach the middle-class 
woman) and that my first lecture was to be that very same 
evening and “How fortunate that I had come in,” and here 
was my itinerary and “Good luck” and “I will come to hear 
you if I can.” 

I had not had a chance to say as much as “Boo.” And I 
was probably more than hesitant to speak to a stranger about 
as serious a problem as ours was. I was intimidated. 

I met Paul downstairs in front of an apple cart. He had 
gone through an almost identical ritual and in an attempt 
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io escape party work had offered to teach in the MASCH, 
the Marxistische Arbeiter Schule, the Marxian workers’ 
school. 

We felt rather as though we had been hoodwinked. I said, 
“It’s easy for you, Paul, you will teach economics and Marx¬ 
ian theory, but I have to lecture on ‘A Woman’s Life in Rus¬ 
sia.’ What am I to say?” 

He consoled me and said that I should not take it so seri¬ 
ously. I should speak about “the good things” and he would 
drop in at the end to see how I was doing and help in the 
discussion if I should get stuck. 

During the year and a half that we had been away from 
Germany fascism had grown by leaps and bounds. Our 
friends did not need to tell us that. We saw it as soon as we 
set foot in Germany. The Volkische Beobachter, which was 
the largest daily newspaper of the Nazi Party and the Stiir- 
mer, the official anti-Semitic paper, were displayed in every 
railroad station; people would pick them up and read them 
unashamedly; there were continuous demonstrations of the 
Nazis, of the Hitler Youth, even of organized children’s 
groups. They were ubiquitous, brazen, frightening. 

The Communist who had doubts said, “This is not the 
time to be critical of the Soviet Union; don’t you see, we must 
fight fascism, and who is going to do it but the Communists, 
with the help of the Russians?” And that was easy to accept. 


I had been in my local unit just a few weeks when Ludwig 
called me in his usual manner. How glad I was to hear his 
voice! We met, as prearranged in Moscow, in a cafe far up 
on Kurfurstendamm, away from the literary and smart sec¬ 
tion of Berlin. 

Smiling, he embraced me. He wanted to know “all about 
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everything/’ Paul, myself, the Fischer children whom he 
knew from Moscow, Germany, Berlin, who my friends were 
now, whom did I see, what did I do? 

When I had finished with my lengthy report he said, 
“Hede, times have changed; we will have to get busy. The 
first thing you must do is to drop out of the local party unit. 
And do not give them any explanation. It is too bad that you 
went into it in the first place. You could not have waited 
until I got here?” 

I said, defensively, “But you did not tell me.” 

He laughed it off and answered, “So I have to tell you 
everything, do I?” 

My dropping out of the party cell involved me in some 
difficulties. For instance, I had to explain to those who asked, 
how and why I suddenly dressed like “a regular bourgeois.” 
Many, however, did not ask, but grieved. 

It was the beginning of my work with Ludwig. There were 
still preliminaries, such as meeting him once a week to be 
retrained. All principal issues, tactics, behavior patterns were 
gone over. I used to come home and ask Paul what he 
thought about it, why there was nothing Ludwig would give 
me to do, just this endless, endless talk. He, too, wondered. 

Then followed a complete report on everybody I had 
known in the past and my new friends as well. This proce¬ 
dure is typical of the preliminary steps in the work of any 
new agent of the apparatus. Slowly, slowly, he had me set up 
the first mail drop (a technicality in espionage that I will 
explain later), the first social contact, the first apartment for 
work, and finally he sent me on my first scouting trip. 

It was to Geneva. I was to go to see Abrasha Westerman, 
whom I had known and befriended in Frankfort on Main, 
and who had worked at the International Labor Office. I 
was to ask him to introduce me to a Catholic magazine edi- 
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tor, whose name I have forgotten. I was to try to ascertain in 
a careful and cautious way this editor s attitude to the Soviet 
Union and his attitude to Hitler. 

The day before I left, Ludwig again gave me a little lec¬ 
ture. The gist of it was that I should not expect success on 
my mission. That it would be not only unlikely, but unheard 
of, if I were to be successful on my very first mission. “It takes 
a long time and a lot of pain to get anywhere in this kind of 
work,” he said. “Just consider it a trip, like a soldier going on 
reconnaissance.” It was always “the work,” or “our work.” 
When I was first called a spy in the newspapers, I had the 
strange sensation that it really was not I of whom they wrote. 

My trip was not a success. Abrasha not only refused to 
help me but strongly advised me to get out of “this sort of 
involvement.” It was no good and would only bring me 
harm, he said. “The revolution did not need such devious 
ways.” 

Ludwig was kind, sweet but disturbed when I gave him 
my report. He was a slow and extremely cautious worker, 
looked at a project from all possible angles and since he had 
studied this out thoroughly he had really expected success, 
in spite of what he had told me before I left. He would ask 
again and again about Abrasha; he wanted to know the exact 
wording of his refusal, the mood he had been in, the way he 
lived in Geneva. After a long time, when I thought he had 
forgotten Abrasha, he asked whether I could invite him to 
come to Berlin as my guest. 

Abrasha accepted my invitation because he wanted to see 
me. He refused to see Ludwig. He did not want any traffic 
with any of my co-workers, he said. I was embarrassed to 
tell Ludwig. But when I told him, he took it in an amazing 
fashion. With a grin, he said, “That boy shows definite signs 
of characterl” 
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To “set up apartments for work” in Germany, meant to 
locate people who would be willing to rent part of their 
apartment, or a room, without requiring the customary regis¬ 
tration. These were not easy to find since it was strictly 
against the law and any violators were punished severely; 
everybody, foreigner or national, had to register within 
twenty-four hours. Even if one were a German and moved 
from one apartment to another in the same city, it was com¬ 
pulsory to register again, immediately. Since we in the 
United States do not have such a system, it may be difficult 
for the American reader to visualize what this registering 
entailed, the kind of documents one had to produce in order 
to prove one’s identity. 

For an agent, registering must therefore be omitted. Be¬ 
cause even if he had a “good false passport,” the other neces¬ 
sary documents were not supplied with it. Even if they could 
have been procured or faked, to expose such documents to 
the scrutiny of the police would have been dangerous. And 
so my assignment was to find either comrades or sympathiz¬ 
ers who were ready to disobey the law for ideological reasons 
and were not known as communistic, or to find those who 
wanted to make money from such a deal. 

In either case, a thorough study of the place and the peo¬ 
ple had to be conducted for the safety of the individual 
comrade or agent meant safety for the whole apparatus. If 
it was a question of getting living quarters for an important 
man as, for example, Ludwig, then the prospective landlord, 
the neighbors, the vicinity, subway stations, availability of 
taxis, would be scrutinized. Every detail would be written 
down, checked, and rechecked. It was at this time that I 
received my training as an interviewer. (I have done inter¬ 
viewing in America for several organizations. While filling 
in an application blank for these positions, I was often sorely 
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tempted to write down “Soviet Spy” in the “Previous Posi¬ 
tions” column.) 

Since agents who lived either under an assumed name or 
under no name at all could not very well receive mail, we 
had to organize mail drops, a method whereby they could 
receive letters or be reached. These were used intermittently 
for personal and “business” mail. For example, in Paris, the 
American Express Company was a favorite Soviet mail drop. 
I wrote to Ludwig under the name of “Sauer” to the Paris 
branch of the express company. 

To get someone to function as a mail drop was not too 
difficult, but it was absolutely essential that the person be 
not only trustworthy but also not at all curious. Setting up 
these mail drops in the United States was more complicated, 
as I will explain later. 

A letter would arrive, for example, to: 

Karl Mueller 

If it was for the apparatus, the address would read: 

Karl A. Mueller 

The inserted initial was the indication that the letter was 
ours. The mail drop would then ring me and say, “How are 
you?” 

“Fine!” 

“I would love to see you!” 

“All right. Tonight?” 

This meant that a letter had arrived and was to be picked 
up at the prearranged time. 

As I am writing this down, far removed as I am from it, it 
seems so simple. When I think of all the training and talking 
such a little action used to involve, I wonder whether Soviet 
espionage could have ever been as successful as we think. 
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There was so much waste of time and energy. But then I 
must consider that I was a small and unimportant function¬ 
ary, a small cog in a big wheel. 

Recruiting agents for our work was, from the outset, the 
special assignment for which Ludwig trained me. It was 
naturally called “The Recruiting of Co-workers.” It was a 
training in patience and caution that was to pay off during 
my activities in America. Once I had passed the stage of re¬ 
cruiting “technical help,” as I have described in the case of 
the mail drops, and went on to more responsible work, such 
as the recruiting of informants, my reports had to be even 
more detailed. Then I had to report the most minute details 
of the prospect’s biography; his family, his habits, his 
interests, his idiosyncrasies, his weaknesses. This called for 
discreet investigation, a specifically designed individual ap¬ 
proach; long talks with the victim, learning of, and reading 
up on his interests and hobbies and then setting all this down 
in endless written reports. The proposal of “co-operation” 
to such people required skill and courage. The estimation of 
whether to appeal to idealism, greed, vanity, or to a com¬ 
bination of these was always discussed with the “boss” and 
executed accordingly. But one had to be prepared for unfore¬ 
seen incidents, for difficulties and rebuffs. 

In spite of the training I had from Ludwig, with the main 
emphasis on fighting fascism, we were certainly not able to 
do very much to help stem the tide. Ludwig began to 
prepare headquarters outside of Germany for an eventual 
retreat. He sent me to Vienna, my home town, to find an 
isolated hideout in the suburbs, the kind of place where a 
radio antenna would not draw attention. 

It was strange to come to Vienna in this new capacity. I 
took a room in a small, aristocratic little hotel in the First 
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District which had, in the past, given me a sense of inferi¬ 
ority and awe. 

Now I was a woman of thirty-two, poised, simply but ele¬ 
gantly dressed, with means at my disposal. Nothing could 
phase me. Not even the English haberdasher on the Kamt- 
nerstrasse. This was a store I had not even dared to enter! 
Now I walked in very nonchalantly and bought myself a hat 
and scarf (which I did not actually need) at a ridiculously 
high price. And there was no shiver down my spine! I was a 
woman of the world. More than that. I was a woman with a 
mission and I was fooling them all! 

My instructions were to show up at the Cafe am Schwar- 
zenbergplatz every day at 11:00 a.m. and stay until 12 noon, 
reading the newspapers. I was to do this until contacted. I 
was not told who it was that would contact me but since no 
arrangements for recognition were made, I assumed that it 
would be someone I knew. I had seen Felik, about whom I 
will write more, in Berlin and I had met a few of Ludwig’s 
co-workers in Moscow. And anyway, one does not ask. 

It was Ludwig who turned up after my third morning in 
the cafe, suave and gracious as always. I had come to admire 
him immensely and to trust his judgments implicitly—in 
fact, this was to play the most important part in my eventual 
split with Stalinism. And I was always so pleased to see him! 
His small, firm steps, the gesture of his hand greeting me, 
his smile, his bright blue eyes dancing when he thought I 
said something amusing—I will never forget him. 

A friend of my youth provided the answer to the problem 
of the suburban house; his was just the kind we needed. I 
looked over the place and observed him before suggesting it 
to him. My friend was no hero. It took a lot of persuasion 
before he agreed. He was under the impression, as was I, that 
we were doing this for the anti-fascist cause. After setting up 
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a rendezvous for him with Ludwig under an improvised 
name, my part was done and I returned to the children and 
Paul in Berlin. 


To all my friends and acquaintances I seemed to be taking 
care of the Massing-Fischer entourage—a considerable job 
in itself, and besides I did the translation into German of 
Sherwood Anderson’s Beyond Desire. Of my connection 
with Ludwig, only Paul knew. The Muenzenberg firm would 
call me in if they needed a translator. Not that I was a very 
good one, but I “belonged,” which was more important. 

One day, Hugo Eberlein, who had known me when I was 
still Gerhart’s wife, called me and asked if I would be able 
to go on a trip to England with an important comrade on an 
important mission. I was eager to go and I felt honored, but 
I hemmed and hawed, for I could not admit that I was con¬ 
nected with the apparatus and would have to get permission 
from my boss. Ludwig did not like the idea a bit, but he did 
not want Hugo to deduct from my refusal that I was working 
for whom I was working. But he thought it good for me to 
brush up on my English and he let me go. 

I met Fritz Callam and Hugo at a private house. No one 
was there but we three. My duties were outlined by Hugo; 
the technicalities of the trip, train, sleeper, channel boat— 
where we pretended to be total strangers. Registration in 
the same hotel and a casual meeting the next morning at 
breakfast was outlined in detail by Hugo. 

I was interpreter and general assistant to Callam, who was 
accountant and party cashier in Essen and who was com¬ 
missioned to audit the books of the British Communist party 
and the London Daily Worker. 

A German bookkeeper to his fingertips, Comrade Callam 
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hunted down every last shilling. The party books had been 
deposited in a private home outside London. Callam and 
I, taking infinite precautions against being followed, went 
there daily. From time to time I called on party officials for 
explanation of various items in the accounts. As far as I can 
recall, everything balanced well enough. How glad the Eng- 
fish comrades were when our mission was ended! They gave 
us a farewell party. And I knew what they felt was “Farewell 
and never come again!” 

In the fight of that experience, I am always amused when 
people debate as to whether individual Communist parties 
are really financed and controlled from Moscow headquar¬ 
ters. What did our mission amount to but an audit of a for¬ 
eign branch house by the main business office? 

Several of the party leaders saw to our comfort. Callam 
had no taste for social fife, was uneasy and embarrassed by 
the naive questions of the fellow travelers who entertained 
us. But I had a grand time at the dinner parties of the rich 
and sometimes titled “friends.” The mounting struggle with 
Nazism made visiting German comrades the object of special 
attention everywhere. 

This certainty of finding influential friends anywhere in 
the world gives active Communists a wonderful sense of be¬ 
longing to a great secret order. 

Because of his subsequent notoriety, I must mention a 
meeting in Berlin, around 1932, with a dark, unimpressive 
little man whom Ludwig and Felik treated with great defer¬ 
ence at the Kahlbaumstube of the Tauentzienstrasse. Many 
years later, when his break with the Soviets became a world 
sensation, I realized that it was General Walter Krivitsky, 
head of all Red Army Intelligence networks in Western Eu¬ 
rope. I gathered that he was looking me over for some special 
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assignment. Evidently I did not pass muster, since the matter 
was not mentioned again. 

I think that there is much more to Krivitsky’s story than he 
told in his book In Stalins Secret Service. I believe that if 
ever Noel Field is able and ready to tell his story, the tragic 
dual role of Krivitsky will be understood much better. 





CHAPTER 8 


Paul Is Arrested 


Early in January, 1933, Yury Fischer came home one day 
from school disturbed. “Hede,” he asked in the serious man¬ 
ner he always adopted when discussing political issues, "am 
I a Jew?” 

What a question! Wiser people than I would have been at 
a loss to reply. I do not remember what I said to explain, 
except that he was bom of parents who were Jewish and that 
they, in turn, had been bom of parents who were Jewish; 
that being Jewish was like being Catholic or Protestant or 
Lutheran, that it was a religious denomination. 

"But why do the Nazi kids call me ‘dreckiger Jude (filthy 
Jew) if there is nothing wrong with being a Jew? And why 
do they laugh and sneer?” 

I explained as best I could that the Nazis needed the Jews 
as a scapegoat and that it was just a propaganda issue and 
had nothing to do with reality; that the Jews were not filthy, 
that they were fine people, like his parents, many of our 
friends, and myself. 

It was easier at that time to speak about it than it is today, 
after six million Jews have been killed by the Nazis. But, 
nevertheless, it shook me out of our more or less smug exist¬ 
ence and I went into action at once. I sent the three boys 
(little Vicki, the son of Felik Silverstein, assistant to Ludwig, 
had joined our menage a few months before) with Traute, 
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our maid, to Czechoslovakia for siding. I whisked them out 
of Berlin the day after Yury had come home posing the Jew¬ 
ish question. It was a danger signal to me. And I was right, 
for just after the departure of the children the nightmare 
began. 

I had made arrangements over the telephone for the three 
small ones and Traute to stay in a Social Democratic camp 
for some weeks. Markoosha and I, conferring by telephone 
from Moscow, wanted to see what was going to happen be¬ 
fore we decided whether the children ought to be brought 
back to Russia. We still did not see the Hitler course clearly. 
We were scared, we fought it, but no one knew or could have 
foreseen the events. Our wish-dreams were guiding us. For 
even if Hitler should come into power, his reign could only 
be for a few months. What with the organized working class 
of Germany and the power it had gained, the strength of the 
unions—even though differences existed among them before 
—in this light they would stand up as one, unite to smash 
the impostor, Hitler! 

For the individual Communist there was only one thing 
to do. To stay on, go underground if necessary; but be there 
when the fight began. And be there when the fight was fin¬ 
ished—to take over! True, there were some that did not think 
that it would be as easy as all that, but they were “the mies- 
maehers” the “wet blankets.” There were also some com¬ 
rades who believed that the Russians should have helped 
by arming the Communist party so that they could really 
actively fight! But these were classified as the “naive activ¬ 
ists,” for the Party had given orders not to fight! The Party 
had also made a strange, belated turnabout in its treatment 
of the Social Democrats. Almost overnight they dropped the 
“Social fascist” accusations with which they had bombarded 
the Social Democrats and tried to get them to a united ac- 





tion against the Nazis; but even then, almost in the last hour 
of danger, the Communists dickered with them and stood 
on formalities, and nothing came to bring about the so badly 
needed unity of the two parties. 

So much has been said and written about the responsibility 
which the Soviets must take for Hitler s rise to power, that 
this is not the place to repeat it. For the individual who lived 
through it, it was an unbelievable, fantastic succession of 
events; a nebulous, horrid period of destruction, an upheaval 
like an earthquake maneuvered by human hands. 

On the night of January 30, 1933, Hitler was made Chan¬ 
cellor of the Reich. On February 27, the Reichstag burned. 

The city of Berlin changed its face. Comrades stayed 
away from the streets and from each other. Though they 
said, “We are not beaten. We are retreating for just a little 
time. This will be our steppingstone! Out of Hitler’s misdeeds 
will grow the Communist revolution!”—we were finished, 
all right, and we knew it. 

All leading party members that had not fled were arrested 
and beaten to pulp in Columbia House. The first and best- 
known of all the Nazi torture chambers, Columbia House has 
become history. It is described in all the accounts of the 
plights of millions of Nazi victims. 


I planned to join the children after I had moved Paul into 
an “underground” apartment. He refused to leave, though 
it was obvious that he would be arrested. But those were 
heroic times, one could not think soberly and logically; and 
although the underground activities seemed quite out of 
proportion to the might and the strength of the Nazis, one 
did not want to give up, be a slacker, and run for safety. And 
again there was this great bond that united the Communists 
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in their sufferings; with each one arrested or dead, a piece of 
one’s own heart went. 

The comrades could not associate openly; they had been 
organized in preparation for the coming events in Fiinfer- 
gruppen, groups of five, and met with.the utmost precaution. 
Needless to say, the Party had been infiltrated by Nazi spies 
and these groups could not function long. But every small 
sign of Communist solidarity was cherished and blown up 
into great political significance. 

When I moved our belongings with involved precautions 
from Miillerstrasse am Wedding to the new hideout in Pan- 
kow, a slight incident occurred. This, I was made to tell in 
Moscow over and over again. 

One of the moving men, who was hired from a strictly 
non-Communist firm and was not supposed to know the new 
address to which the van was going (such were my require¬ 
ments ), found a Red banner, neatly rolled up, in the closet 
of the children’s room. I had overlooked that! He held it out 
to me and asked what he was to do with it. I, trying my ut¬ 
most to look composed, said that I did not care, that he could 
leave it in the place. He lowered his head at that and without 
looking at me said, “Well, I don’t think you ought to do that! 
You never know how handy this thing might be and how 
soon you might want it again!” Times were too serious and 
one gave one’s emotion sparingly or I would have embraced 
the man. Was it not a sign that there were Communists every¬ 
where—waiting? 

Paul had organized a small group of professors and scien¬ 
tists in the anti-fascist fight. He hoped to organize, with their 
help, a student body opposing Hitler at the universities. He 
was convinced that one must stay and do what one could. 
All my arguments in which I pointed out that he had been 
making speeches against the Nazis on so many platforms, 
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that he was too well known in spite of the assumed name he 
had spoken under, were to no avail. 

I left for Reichenberg to see how the children were and to 
organize a shuttle system with the help of Czech comrades 
via the German-Czech border. Such systems existed at sev¬ 
eral points and were the only way for "hot” Communists to 
get out of the country. I would take the comrade to a village 
on the German side of the frontier and into a restaurant 
where the Czech confederate, who knew the safe passes 
through the woods, would take over. Then I usually went 
on legally, with my American passport, to the Czech side. 
My American passport gave me a priceless advantage for 
myself and the cause, since it enabled me to go in and out of 
Germany without arousing suspicion. So was the fact that I 
was “in charge of American children,” whose estate in Ger¬ 
many I had to settle. 

Toward the end of August, “the end of Hitler” not yet in 
sight, we decided to move the children back to Moscow. 
Little Vicki was to be delivered to an aunt in Warsaw on our 
way. I was to go to Paris from Moscow to wait for further 
instructions from Paul as to how to proceed from there. Paul 
had promised to join me if he felt in danger. 

Yury, Vitya, Vicki and I, laden with innumerable suit¬ 
cases, left from Prague en route to Moscow on a teeming 
August day. The Vienna-Prague-Warsaw Express stopped 
for just a few minutes in Prague and so I hired two porters 
to help us with the baggage. To speed matters, I wanted to 
pay them in advance. As I opened my purse, the older of the 
two asked for our destination. The three sweet-looking boys 
and the unusual amount of baggage had aroused attention. 
When I said, “Moscow,” the porters eyes lit up, he raised 
his fist in the Communist salute, then shook the hand of each 
of us hard—and refused to take any money for his services. 
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He remained standing with fist raised until the train pulled 
out. It warmed our hearts. Here we had left one more friend! 

The bags had been piled up in a corner of the train; we 
had no seats and so I went on my way through the compart¬ 
ments to find an empty space, if possible. As I slid back the 
door of one that was empty and started to enter, two hands 
closed over my eyes from behind. 

“Guess who it is?” 

That voice I knew but I could not place it. I turned and 
looked into the face of a man I knew and, again, did not 
know. He was immensely pleased that I did not recognize 
him at once; was that not proof that his masquerade would 
fool the Nazis, too? It was Hugo Eberlein—also on his way 
to Moscow. We made the whole trip together and he proved 
to be a charming traveling companion and of enormous help 
at the Russian border. I had bought clothes and staple food, 
not only for the Fischers but even for some of their friends. 
Neither of these commodities was supposed to be brought 
into the country but I had hoped that I could somehow, with 
the help of my passport and my wits, smuggle it through. 
Now, with Hugo on my side, it was easy as pie. 

Among many other things, he had spoken to me with great 
enthusiasm of the underground distribution of literature he 
had organized on the Swiss-German and on the French-Ger¬ 
man borders. He was particularly proud of an edition of 
small classics which looked like the Reclam Library, an old 
well-established book series, into which he had pasted party 
literature, political slogans and instructions. He told me how 
the literature had been rowed over to Germany by boat dur¬ 
ing the night, how dangerous it was, and how courageous 
were “our people,” that it had cost only a few lives—so far. 
This old, seasoned comrade had gotten a new belief in the 
revolution, a new upswing. But it was not to be for long! 
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Hugo, who had the nickname, Hugo mit der Zundschnur 
or “Hugo with the Quickmatch,” because of his experience 
in sabotage in Central Germany, was arrested in a drunken 
brawl while on “underground duty” later in Luxembourg. 
The Russians got him out of jail there to bring him to Russia, 
to be purged at home. Thus ended a man who was an old 
Spartakist, an able, devoted, honest revolutionary. 

We had discussed many things on this trip that lasted two 
nights and two days. He knew that I wanted to go to Amer¬ 
ica soon and first planned to go to Paris. German events had 
apparently disrupted regular channels of communication 
with Western Europe. In any event, just a few days after 
our arrival in Moscow, Hugo asked me to meet him at a cer¬ 
tain office in the Comintern building. 

Again I was struck by the elaborate safety precautions 
applied before one could enter the building, and again on 
each floor. I took it for a typical Russian bureaucratic meas¬ 
ure of pretension and it filled me with distaste. I understand 
it much better today. It is a result and a completely adequate 
measure of the Soviet mind; a mind that assumes that every¬ 
body a priori is a spy and not to be trusted unless he can 
prove otherwise. Mistrust is the most essential feature in the 
Russian character make-up. For one who shows trust the Rus¬ 
sian feels only contempt. 


Hugo introduced me to Comrade Abramov. Mirov- 
Abramov was a feared and disliked man. At the time of our 
meeting, in the fall of 1933, he was in charge of Comintern 
finances, one among many other functions he must have had. 
He was an important comrade, surrounded by secrecy and 
gossip. His headquarters, occupying a whole floor in the 
Comintern, could be entered only by a hard-to-get appoint- 
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ment. Visitors were checked downstairs, on leaving the 
elevator, on the floor, and again at a window before the door 
to his secretaries’ room which was opened by a mechanical 
device. 

His manner, his interviewing routine was, as could be ex¬ 
pected during those years, affected by the Stalin style of 
abruptness and understatement. It did not fit him too well; 
he was a shrewd and clever Eastern Jew who liked to talk. 

Our conversation went along pleasantly when he suddenly 
asked me whether I was of the “same temper” as my sister, 
Elli. I did not know, I said, but what was he referring to? 
With a smile that made it obvious that he thought my sister 
quite a girl, he volunteered the following story: 

Elli and her little daughter Natasha lived in the Hotel 
Lux, like many wives of Comintern people on duty in foreign 
countries. She could not get along on the money allotted 
her. Nobody could. But Elli was taking matters in hand. She 
was not going to have her child starve. She opened a tele¬ 
phone campaign to Abramov. It was a very consistent cam¬ 
paign, Abramov related. She was not to be put off. She could 
not wait for any decision in “a few days or so.” Her child 
needed milk now, today, and tomorrow; and milk on the 
black market cost so much and it could not be gotten other¬ 
wise, as he most likely knew. She was sick of Comintern 
diplomacy, pretending that everything was fine when it was 
not. 

“Well, after a week of telephoning me,” he said with a 
chuckle, “she got in here. How, I don’t know! Without ap¬ 
pointment, without propusk —there she was, in front of my 
desk, Natasha on her arm. 

“‘Comrade Abramov,’ she said in a determined voice, 
‘have you made up your mind what you are going to do 
about Natasha’s milk?’ 
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“I tried to explain that she was not the only one that had 
a child, that I would have to raise the subsidy of all the 
women in the Hotel Lux, that I had given it some thought 
but had not come to a decision yet. 

“ ‘Oh, so you have not come to a decision yet! Well, I 
have! Why don’t you try to raise the child of Gerhart Eisler 
without sufficient nourishment? Why don’t you?’ 

"With that she put Natasha on my desk and whisked out. 
She must have run down the steps and out of the building in 
a flash because we could not catch up with her, though we 
tried. The child began to cry. The whole office tried to quiet 
it. We tried to feed it, rock it, sing to it. Nitchewo! It took 
hours until we could get hold of Elli. She had not gone 
straight home, knowing that we would go there to find her. 
Not a stitch of work was done all day. When we finally found 
her, she insisted that I guarantee her more money before she 
would pick her child up. 

"I had to raise the allotment of all the women in the Lux! 
Quite a girl, your sister.” 

After questioning me closely, Abramov detailed me to 
carry a large sum of francs from Moscow to Paris. I did not 
like the preliminary arrangements a bit. I was photographed 
police-style—full face and profile—and fingerprinted. This 
grim touch made me feel extremely uneasy. 

The money was so bulky that even after being spread in 
a homemade money belt, sewn into a girdle, it was painfully 
conspicuous. The problem was solved, however, when it was 
decided that I should play “pregnant” for the duration of the 
journey. At Negorelye, the Soviet frontier, a whispered pass¬ 
word let me through without examination. The password 
somehow stuck in my memory: “This is Helen.” 

My orders were to take a roundabout route, via Vienna 
and Zurich, to reduce the chances of being trailed. On the 
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train to Zurich I was worried by the over-assiduous atten¬ 
tions of a young Frenchman, this despite my padded figure. 
The worry turned to alarm when I found him also on the 
train to France, and still too gallant. It was a vast relief, on 
reaching the Paris station, to find a Communist delegation 
awaiting my squire. He was the head of the French Com¬ 
munist Youth and, like myself, had taken the zigzag route 
from Moscow. 

When we used to sit together in Moscow or in a Paris 
cafe, we loved to tell amusing and often embarrassing 
or even dangerous situations that we had been up against. 
Felik was full of such stories and Ludwig told one that I 
thought of as I was about to describe my own little mishap 
at the French border. 

Ludwig had been traveling from Austria to Switzerland, 
as usual on a false passport. When the train stopped at the 
border station (probably Buchs), he handed his passport to 
the customs official who collected the passports of all the 
passengers and took them into his office to check them. 

After giving the official his passport, Ludwig had a cup 
of coffee at the canteen and strolled up and down the plat¬ 
form. After a time, the customs official came out of the sta¬ 
tion and walked toward the train with the passengers’ pass¬ 
ports. 

At this moment Ludwig realized that he had forgotten 
what name he was traveling under. At first he was frightened 
and tried to think. He could not remember. 

“Now don’t get excited,” he said to himself, “be calm and 
collected and systematic! Of what nationality was your pass¬ 
port?” He drew a blank. “Do you remember whether it was 
one that you used once before?” Again he drew a blank. His 
heart began to beat faster. It was a question of minutes 
when he must remember—the train was not very crowded, 
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the few people that had stayed outside would be called out 
by name to come and get their passports! “You must remem¬ 
ber!” he said to himself. “This is ridiculous! What are you 
going to do?” He was in a sweat. As hard as he tried, he 
could not remember the name on the passport. He stood with 
weakened knees, not knowing what to do and now in a state 
of complete blackout. Everybody had boarded the train, he 
was the last passenger on the platform. The conductor blew 
his whistle and called, “All aboard!” Then the customs offi¬ 
cial ran toward Ludwig in great agitation, calling, “Mr. 
Gold, here is your passport. Quick or the train will leave 
without you!” 

My own story is not nearly so dramatic, but when it hap¬ 
pened I was excited, nevertheless. I had gone unmolested 
through Poland, Austria, and Switzerland. When I got to the 
French border the customs official pointed out to me that 
my passport had expired the day before. In spite of all the 
checking and rechecking, the date of expiration of that vital 
document had escaped those experts. Here I was, padded 
with francs, in a small town in France that had no American 
Consulate. If I am detained, I thought fast, it will take sev¬ 
eral days until I get my passport extension! I will lose contact 
with the comrade I am to hand the money to. They will miss 
me and start looking for me. They will probably think that 
I stole the money, took off with it! And here they will suspect 
me and want to detain me because they already suspect that 
I am a courier carrying money! I must get through! 

“Could I have a translator?” I asked as calmly as I could. 
“I do not speak enough French and I want to explain to you 
that nobody keeps an American citizen from reaching his 
destination because his passport has expired just one day.” 

“No translator,” the man said. 
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“All right,” I said indignantly, “then have the train wait 
while I telephone my consulate in Paris.” 

“Go, go,” the man said with a rude gesture, disgusted by 
what he apparently considered just another of those both¬ 
ersome Americans. 

As had been prearranged, on my arrival in Paris I went 
to a dentist’s office. There I waited, unmolested but bored, 
several hours until the arrival of a man whose picture had 
been shown me in Moscow. I retired to the powder room long 
enough to end my “pregnancy.” I handed over the francs. 
He wrapped them casually in a newspaper and left after a 
polite “au revoir.” 

I had stayed only two weeks in Moscow this time. I saw 
few of my old friends and little of the city because I was 
confined to bed with a severe strep throat. But I had gotten 
the impression that life was somewhat easier, there were 
fewer otcherets , more food, better clothing. Or did I only 
want to see that? 

Many German Communists had fled to Russia. There 
would have been more had all of them been able to get visas 
to go. Unhappy as they might have been at the time, fate was 
with them in the end. 

After I had delivered the francs, I changed my hotel and 
hurried to the American Express, hoping to find a letter from 
Paul and possible instructions from Ludwig, whom I had not 
seen since I had left for Czechoslovakia to take care of the 
children. There was nothing. 

There was nothing for six frightful days. I lived in a fog, 
more in the American Express Company than in my hotel. 
With all the theoretical and practical preparations I had 
had, I never had actually faced what it would be like if Paul 
were arrested. How would I take it? What would I do? 
Where would I go? 
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Paris is a beautiful city. A city for lovers and thinkers and 
artists. To me, Paris is a lonely city. I went through its sweet, 
old narrow streets alone so much. I was forever waiting for 
something or someone in Paris. For Paul’s letters, or for Paul 
or, later, for the days to pass until I could take the boat home 
after delivering my little parcel as a courier for the appara¬ 
tus. 

There were many utterly forlorn days. Of all the lonely 
days in Paris, those at the beginning of Hitler’s regime, when 
I waited for word from Paul, were the loneliest. On the sev¬ 
enth day there was a telegram from Louis Fischer! When I 
opened it, a few clear, concise words brought me the news 
that Paul had been arrested, that he was alive, his where¬ 
abouts known, that I was to wait for further instructions, 
that the whole Fischer family would be with me, wanting to 
help me in every way. 

The words were there—one by one. They did not change 
as I read the telegram over and over again. There was noth¬ 
ing I could do but wait for “further instructions.” 

They came in the form of a letter from the Fischers, full 
of love and eagerness to help, explaining how the message 
of Paul’s arrest had reached them via a friend. They advised 
me to wait and not to venture into Germany at once. 

But that was exactly what I was determined to do. There 
was absolutely nothing that could keep me back. I had to go 
and see. I must get him out, somehow. 

If only I weren’t so alone—if there were someone I knew. 
Someone to whom I could talk! If only I knew where Ludwig 
was! He would help. He was the one who would tell me what 
to do about rescuing Paul. This damned conspiracy! Why 
couldn’t I reach him? 

How alone and helpless I was! Not a friend in the city. 
And poor, dear Paul knowing that I was here, knowing how 
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dependent I was on his advice, and that he was not able to 
reach me. Then I would think again, but did he know any¬ 
thing? Was he still alive? Louis, in his letter, had said that 
he was alive, but that was a week ago. Was he still alive to¬ 
day? 

I have had no religious training. I did not really know how 
to go about praying. But this was the first real great distress 
in my life; I needed to pray. I needed God. I was not ready 
then to walk into a church and kneel and cry. But I did pray. 

As I sat on a bench in the American Express Company, 
numb and unwilling to move, I remembered Alix Guillain. 
She was a kind and intelligent woman. I would go and talk 
to her. She might at least be of comfort. 

I took a bus at the Place de L’Opera to the end of Boule¬ 
vard Raspail. Alix, who was an editor on L’Humanite , lived 
on Rue Campagne Premiere, a narrow street of the Mont¬ 
parnasse, just about a block away from the Cafe du Dome. 
I got off the bus at the corner of Raspail and Montparnasse, 
crossed the street, my head bent in deep thought. 

A pair of small, male feet in good shoes of English make, 
in a familiar little, fast step, came briskly toward me. I 
stopped in my tracks and looked up. My heart gave way—it 
was Ludwig! 

"Ludwig,” I cried out, “Ludwig!” I rushed to him and em¬ 
braced him. He took me in his arms, and talked to me gently 
while I sobbed and cried. He walked me to the cafe across 
the Dome, still holding me. When I got my breath and com¬ 
posure, I remember saying, “Ludwig, there must be a God! 
How else could this meeting with you have happened! How 
I need you! You know Paul is arrested!” 

“I know. I was looking for you. And I would have found 
you! You know I always do.” 

My miraculous meeting with Ludwig in Paris on the street 
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at the time when Paul was arrested and I had lost connec¬ 
tion with him, is a story which, I frankly admit, reads like 
poor fiction. Were I to read it, I would hesitate to believe it 
myself. (And if my publisher says, “Now come, come, Hede, 
this is carrying things too far. ...” I shall be well pre¬ 
pared. ) 

The fact is, it happened just as it is described. 

When I had calmed down, Ludwig suggested that I keep 
my appointment with Alix and then return to the same cafe 
and meet him two hours later. “Of course you will go to Ber¬ 
lin. What else could you do?” he asked. “Of course we will 
do everything we can to get him freed. If it is a question of 
buying him out, any amount of money you need will be at 
your disposal. If that is unsuccessful, see if you can mobilize 
his family to help him. It is hard to say from here what you 
will be able to do, but you must go, naturally.” Reassured, I 
left. 

Much as I liked Alix, I could hardly wait for the two hours 
to pass. When I returned to the cafe, Ludwig was there and 
Felik, too. I was among my friends. The world had shown 
itself in a new fight! 

Ludwig and Felik mapped a detailed plan for my trip to 
Berlin; how I was to behave on the train, how I was to change 
hotels every morning in order to avoid registering with the 
German authorities, how I was to register at the American 
Consulate first; and, most important, what I was to say if I 
was caught by the Gestapo. Ludwig gave me a letter to a 
bank which I was to use only in case of need, and the name 
and address of a woman who would act as my helper and 
adviser. 

I was to leave the next morning, to be back not later than 
two weeks. 
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They took me to my hotel in a taxi. Just before they left 
me, Ludwig said, “Hederl, I know you will do the best you 
can! Not only because it is Paul, whom you love, but he must 

be gotten out of the hands of the Nazis because he is one of 

»« 

us! 

He had never called me “Hederl” before. He had never 
had to send me on a mission such as this one before. 


When I boarded the train to Berlin at the Gare de l’Est, 
I felt that I was embarking on the most important mission of 
my life. I prayed that I might be successful. I felt that if I 
were able to be of help to Paul, nothing else would matter, 
ever. But all my brass had left me. I did not even pretend. 
I was timid and afraid. 

When we had crossed the German border and I found 
myself sitting vis-a-vis the first uniformed Nazi, I tried to 
hide my trembling hands; my heart he could not see. 

At the table in the dining car, I faced an SS man. He was 
talkative and I had to respond if I did not want to arouse 
attention. But the words came in a struggle. He wanted to 
know who I was, where I came from, and where I was going. 
When I told him that I was an American newspaperwoman, 
he went to great pain to explain the Nazi doctrine and pol¬ 
icies to me. It seemed a never-ending trip. The SS man did 
not leave my side. He recommended the Hotel am Zoo in 
Berlin as “a pleasant place.” He insisted on dropping me at 
the hotel and I accepted, with chagrin. What better intro¬ 
ductory appearance could I have made at the hotel, than 
one in the company of an SS man! 

There were flowers from him the next morning. I left the 
Hotel am Zoo and went to the Hotel Eden. 
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I rang the phone number I had been given and said that 
I was “the nurse.” A woman’s voice answered. She would be 
glad to talk to me. 

An hour later I met Anna, a young German comrade, for 
whose help and kindness during those ten frightfully dif¬ 
ficult days, I am deeply grateful. 

Anna was seven-months pregnant. A tall, blue-eyed 
blonde, she was a sweet-looking proletarian girl who had 
married an Italian Communist. That was all she would tell 
me about herself. She was tight-lipped to an extreme, prac¬ 
ticing “underground behavior” every minute of the time. She 
conducted my activities during those days. She knew that 
Paul was in Oranienburg; more than that, she had seen him. 
She had gone to the camp, acting as his girl friend, pretend¬ 
ing that he was the father of her child. Paul told me later 
that she had never laid eyes on him before standing across 
from him in the camp. 

She was expecting me and had arranged to bring “clean 
laundry” to Paul, which meant a message from me. He, in 
turn, had been able to convey to her that I must not appear 
officially, should I come. This was the signal that he had been 
questioned about me and that I was in danger. 

On the train to Oranienburg, Anna told me how to act, 
once we were in the little village; to be careful not to arouse 
the curiosity of the Nazi guards in front of the camp, or the 
Nazis who would be in the restaurant where we would sit 
down to order food, and observe the prisoners who would be 
marched in after work. She had observed the locale well. She 
also told me, taking my hand between hers, with little pauses 
between sentences, that Paul had been in Columbia House 
for more than two weeks. He had behaved heroically, every¬ 
body was proud of him. She edged slowly and delicately to 
the point she wanted to put across—that he had been very 
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ill after beatings and tortures but was recovering now; that 
he was “very pale,” that I “might not recognize him at once.” 

She played her role to perfection as soon as we left the 
train. She flashed a bright smile and the Nazi salute at every 
chance. I dragged behind her. 

Almost exactly across from the main entrance of Camp 
Oranienburg was the restaurant. We went into it and took 
a table at the very edge of the little garden in front where 
we could observe the entrance of the camp through the box 
hedge. We were surrounded by tables of off-duty Nazi of¬ 
ficers and guards. Anna made light conversation. 

We had been there about a half hour when we heard the 
singing of the prisoners as they marched back to camp. 
They sang Nazi songs. Anna whispered through almost 
closed lips some last quick instructions. “Pull yourself to¬ 
gether, Hede,” she advised, “and don’t do anything but what 
I tell you to do.” 

She smiled, but she had grown pale. 

When the first marchers had almost reached the gate, she 
said, “Let’s look!” in a fairly loud voice, for the benefit of the 
Nazis who sat around us in the garden. 

We stood up, facing the marchers. Paul was not among the 
first. We sat down again. The next detachment was far back, 
one could hear them singing, but could not yet see them. 

When the third group of marching prisoners had come 
close enough for us to get up and look at them, Anna slipped 
her arm into mine and said from the corner of her mouth, 
“Here he is. He is the second from the left in the third row. 
His head sticks out. The tall one.” 

My eyes followed her directions. I counted. No, that was 
not Paul. I whispered, “Which one, Anna, which one?” 

And she repeated, “Second from left, third row.” 

I counted again. They came closer. 
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It was my Paul! This white, thin, shorn, limping man. 

He limped. He must have been crippled from the beatings. 
Nothing but his eyes and his nose were the same. His mouth 
was a line, thin and narrow, in his pitiful shorn head. 

I gasped, choked, and lost balance. As my body began to 
slide, Anna’s arm gripped mine with all her strength, held me 
up so that I could not move; until the shaking in my body 
had subsided. Then she sat me down gently, smiling. 

When I felt that my legs would carry me, we left. She took 
my arm and we walked to the station. 

Neither of us spoke. When we had gotten into the train 
she said, "Come home with me so you can cry.” 

I stayed all night. 

The next day we posted ourselves under a tree two blocks 
below the restaurant, at a corner where the marchers turned 
into the street leading to the camp. 

As Paul’s group came closer, I stepped to the edge of the 
sidewalk. He occupied the same position as before. Sec¬ 
ond from left, third row. 

I stared at him. My whole being, my heart, my soul were 
in my eyes. 

"Please, God, let him see me! Please, please, let him look 
in my direction. Please, dear God, anything, anything, but 
just let him see me!” 

He looked at me. 

His mouth opened, his face went slowly pink, his eyes 
shone, his nostrils widened. He looked at me steadily as he 
came toward me. His head slightly turned as he passed by. 
His eyes, those beloved eyes, burning into mine, with a thou¬ 
sand unspoken words. His tall body straight. He tried not to 
limp. 

I stood still, not a muscle in my body stirred until after he 
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had turned into the gate of the camp, shooting a last glance 
in my direction. 

I went steadily for nine days to Oranienburg, occupying 
a different position each day. After the third day, not only 
Paul’s eyes greeted me, but the eyes of several of his friends 
who were fellow prisoners. A reddish-blond one in the first 
row gave me a big grin. Paul looked a little better every day. 
He had a better color, his hair grew a little; he began to look 
more his own self. 

It was unbearable to be so close to him that I could have 
touched him! To stand there, not betraying an emotion. Day 
after day. 

Anna had spoken to him and brought me his message. 
First, I was to try to get into the apartment in Pankow and 
rescue his passport. I knew the hiding place which the Nazis 
had not found when they arrested him. Second, I was to get 
in touch with his family, his brother, specifically, and relay 
the bad news. Third, I must get out of Germany and go on 
to America. I could do nothing to help him. 

I went late one evening to his apartment in Pankow. Anna 
and her sister stood guard while I went in. I tiptoed up the 
two flights, opened the door without a sound. Paul’s bed¬ 
room was off the little foyer to the right. A bright moon shone 
into the room. I needed no light. His bed was unmade, the 
sheet and blanket thrown back, as he had stepped out to 
open the door to those that had come to arrest him. A half- 
filled pipe lay abandoned in the large ashtray next to his bed. 
I pressed the pipe to my lips and put it in my pocketbook. 
Walking over to the desk, I moved it slowly, quietly, away 
from the rug, reached under it and fetched the passport. 

I looked again around the room. There—the little Rem¬ 
ington portable; I would take that along. It would be a good 
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alibi if anybody were to ask what I had been looking for. I 
closed the door softly behind me. 

The tenth, and last, expedition to Oranienburg which I 
undertook was on a Sunday. The prisoners did not work. It 
was a warm, sunny afternoon. Most of them were in the en¬ 
closed yard, lying or sitting in groups, talking, smoking. 

Dozens of women, young and old, were walking slowly 
along, encircling the barbed-wire fence in a desperate at¬ 
tempt to get a glimpse of their men. If they stopped for a 
word to them, the guards would force them away. I walked 
slowly along the fence, but Paul was not there. My heart 
sank. Immediately I thought the worst. He might be sick 
... he might be dead. 

I did not dare to turn and walk back. Instead, I walked all 
around the large camp. When I came closer again to the 
fenced-in yard, I saw Paul talking to the guard near the 
fence. I approached slowly, holding my breath. He was so 
close to the fence, I could probably say something to him! 
What would I say, if I could? What is most important at 
this moment? Paul could see me from the comer of his eye. 
He was tense, waiting. When I had almost reached the point 
where he stood on the other side of the fence, he made a quick 
turn and shouted in English, “Don't stay! Go away!” One 
look and he turned, walking toward the buildings. 

“Pummler, darling, I love you so!” I cried after him. 

I turned and walked back to the station. 

I had come without Anna; since it was Sunday, I wanted 
to give her a rest and I thought that I could manage alone. 

I did not cry on my way to the station. There were no tears 
in me. I had cried every night since I had arrived in Berlin. 
Now I had to leave, certain that I would never see Paul again. 
Nothing really mattered. So paralyzed was I, so completely 
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deadened were my emotions, that I did not even feel hate 
for the Nazis. 

I said good-bye to Anna in the evening. She was not to 
come to the train to see me off. A precautionary measure. 
There was a sleepless night. The day was bright and shining 
again. Was it possible for the sun to shine when I must face 
leaving Germany and Paul? 

I went to the Bahnhof am Zoo and checked my bag. It was 
early. My train was not to leave for a few more hours. 

Should I try to stay one more day? For just one more 
glimpse of Paul? 

A man seemed to pay too much attention to me. I walked 
out of the station in the direction of the Kurfiirstendamm. 
The stores were just beginning to open. I stopped to look at 
windows so that I could see whether the man from the station 
was following me. He was not to be seen. 

I was tired. I was in pain. I stopped in front of a small shoe 
store. A nice-looking woman stood behind the entrance door. 
I walked in. 

“What would you like to see?” 

“I don’t know,” I stammered, and fell into a chair. 

She sat on the little stool in front of me, waiting for my or¬ 
der. I wanted to say something, but could not. I started to 
cry, then tried to apologize, but could not form a word. I 
could not stop; only wild sobs came forth. 

The woman stared at me and was frightened. And then, 
out of wisdom and kindness, she helped me out of the chair 
and took me to the back of the store behind a curtain. She 
rushed to the entrance door and locked it. She came back to 
me, comforted me, held my head, and wiped my face. 

“My husband is in concentration camp and I must leave,” 
I finally managed. 
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*1 thought so,” she said, "that’s what I thought.” She had 
understood. Reaching for the cupboard, she brought out a 
bottle of cognac and made me take a great swallow. She kept 
me in her store until about ten minutes before train time, not 
unlocking the entrance door. 

Then, as though she had not been kind enough, she walked 
me to the station, embraced and kissed me before I stepped 
on the train. She waved until I could not see her any more. 

From this city of my home and my many friends, it was 
a stranger who was to wave a last farewell. I never saw Ber¬ 
lin again. 

This stranger was a Jewish woman. I was a messenger of 
doom. She recognized me at once. She extended to me the 
help which she hoped to get when her own time came. 
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BOOK III 




CHAPTER 1 


American Assignment 


In Munster am Stein I met Paul’s mother and sister. I told 
them that I had seen Paul and that he looked well. I sug¬ 
gested that Paul’s father write the director of the camp on 
behalf of his son and if possible go to see him. Paul’s father 
did not want to see me because, though he loved Paul, he 
was not ready to forgive him for being politically involved 
and also involved with a woman of my type. He was a con¬ 
servative German. 

In Saarbriicken I left Paul’s passport and money with his 
brother, again emphasizing that a plea by a judge (which he 
was) might get him released. 

Then I went to Paris to meet Ludwig. 

Ludwig and Felik were both there waiting for me, eager to 
hear every bit of my experience in Berlin. They thought that 
I had done well, in general, and particularly in getting out 
in time. Now they said, it was "all right to cry.” 

I was to rest a few days in Paris. Work was going on as 
always. With all my experience I would do better work than 
ever. I was to go to America. Ludwig would talk to me pres¬ 
ently about the trip. 

They did not give me much of a rest for Felik called me 
early the next day and met me for lunch. He started in the 
customary devious way of "preparing” me to meet a “most 
important comrade” that very evening. He went through all 
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the preliminaries such as, “Try to look your best,” and “Don’t 
be as flippant as you usually are,” and “Show more respect 
to important people,” and so on. “Paul is doing his duty as a 
revolutionary, so must you.” 

He picked me up just before dinnertime and brought me 
to the Cafe Scribe, a place near the Opera. 

We had just ordered our aperitif when we were joined by 
a tall, lank, elegant man of about forty-two. His face was 
tanned, strangely ascetic, his eyes deep and sad. His hands 
were the long, narrow aristocratic kind. He was suave, 
worldly, spoke fluent English. 

A new chapter in my career had begun. 

He addressed me as “Hede” without any formality and 
said that they called him Der Lange , the “Long Man,” for 
obvious reasons. His real name was Paul Hardt, I learned in 
America many years later. 

Der Lange wanted to get acquainted with me and was de¬ 
termined to show me the town. “We will spend the evening 
together,” he suggested, “and you will see Paris.” He was 
sure that neither Felik nor Ludwig knew Paris as he did. 
“It takes an Englishman like me,” he said, pointing to his ex¬ 
quisitely tailored clothes and with a wink of his eye, “to know 
Paris.” 

He did know it. We had dinner in a place that featured 
the food of Normandy, where he was so well known to the 
proprietor that we were given several drinks on the house. 
It was one big whirl! I wondered whether he really enjoyed 
this type of night life or whether he wanted to impress me 
with his knowledge of Paris. When I came to know him bet¬ 
ter, I understood. He was running away from himself and 
this was his method. But, as a matter of fact, it was also the 
standard method employed by many of the Russian agents, 
in “getting acquainted.” 
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The evening’s finale was the Melodie bar which had a fine 
Negro band; it was then four o’clock in the morning. Not a 
word had been mentioned about the purpose of this meeting. 
I was drowsy with hours and the drink, and unbearably sad. 
I was struggling to hold back my tears when the Long Man 
said, “Hede, don’t think that I don’t know and understand 
how you feel. I suffer with you.” 

I saw the Long Man every day for a week. The first four 
days passed almost identically as had the first day, except 
that we were alone, unaccompanied by Felik. We covered 
different territory every night. It was on the fifth day that 
he first ventured to discuss “business” with me and told me a 
little more about himself. 

He knew a great deal about me, my background, my status 
and even the most minute detail of my last stay in Germany 
in connection with Paul. He said that I had shown courage 
in going there and that I had shown sportsmanship and good 
taste in going on those rounds with him without a word of 
complaint. 

I gathered that he was the head of some apparatus, proba¬ 
bly the GPU in England, and that he was slated to go to 
America in a similar post. Felik had probably mentioned the 
fact that I was an American citizen with a genuine American 
passport; that I was on my way to the United States; that 
I had been working for Ludwig and might be worth while 
looking over. So he met me, observed me, liked me, and gave 
me the “assignment America,” vague as it was. 

He thought that we would make a “good team.” I did not 
quite know why he thought that, but I did not very much 
care. He was an important comrade and if he liked me, I was 
pleased. My thoughts were with Paul. To go to America 
meant being farther away from him. And as if the Long Man 
had read my thoughts, he said, “You understand that the 
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only way to fight fascism is from the outside. We did not suc¬ 
ceed inside, now we must do it from the outside. You could 
do little here, but in the United States of America, a great 
deal! We must rally all anti-fascists all over the world and 
break the Nazis.” 

Somehow, pathos did not go too well with this man. I had 
seen him in nightclubs with his “hair down,” so to speak. And 
he had told me a great many things while under the influ¬ 
ence of alcohol which I was sure he would not care to have 
me remember. This is the story I gradually pieced together: 

The Long Man had been a Hungarian monk. Toward the 
end of World War I he joined the Austro-Hungarian Army to 
fight the Bolsheviks in the Caucasus. Captured by the Rus¬ 
sians, he emerged some years later a leading GPU man. 

A discreet man of the world when sober, he lapsed into 
terrible depression and fits of self-accusation when drunk. 
To learn of the nightmares under this polished exterior was 
frightening. 

He was in love with one of Ludwigs co-workers, Gerda 
Frankfurter, and had planned to take her with him on his 
American assignment. But Moscow, well aware of his alco¬ 
holic inclinations, forced him into marriage with a Russian 
girl whom he disliked. She was to act as a combination nurse 
and police guard. 

The technical arrangements for my being contacted in 
the United States were made by the Long Man; they were 
simple enough. He broke the top of a cigarette box in half, 
gave me one half and said my contact would bring the other. 
It seemed a rather primitive method, I thought, but who was 
I to tell a “big shot” how to conduct his business. He gave 
me a few hundred dollars to cover expenses. Until I was con¬ 
tacted I was to familiarize myself with the American scene; 
observe the trend of newspapers and magazines, making a 
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list of those pro and con the Soviet Union. My reports were 
to be made to the contact man. My cover was to be that of 
a newspaperwoman. I had secured credentials from the Welt- 
buehne , a liberal German magazine that had taken refuge in 
Prague. I was to live and behave in every way like a corre¬ 
spondent. I was to try to get into liberal circles, make 
contacts with Washington and “stay away from your Com¬ 
munist friends!” 

The Long Man did not come to America, but Gerda Frank¬ 
furter did, as a member of our group. What eventually hap¬ 
pened to him, I do not know. He was a friend and co-worker 
of Ludwig and probably a co-worker of Krivitsky. I doubt 
that he is alive. 


The evening before I left for the States I was alone with 
Ludwig. It was as if he were to give me the final blessing be¬ 
fore I left on a mission. He was nonchalant indeed, for Com¬ 
munists are not supposed to permit themselves to be senti¬ 
mental. But the fact that he made a special point of being 
alone with me meant just that. He reassured me about Paul’s 
situation. He would watch and could influence it better than 
I. “He will be out sooner than you think,” he predicted, and 
I was grateful for his optimism. And then he briefed me for 
the job in America. I remember it so well because his words 
lifted me up and gave me the feeling that I was going to 
America as an emissary of the “Fight against fascism.” 

He spoke to me of so many things that evening! He re¬ 
called our criticism of Russia, and repeatedly stressed the 
argument that once there was not only a Communist Russia 
but other Communist countries, Russia would have to follow 
suit—would be just one of many, and not the leading and 
dominating power. “But now, right now, let’s forget all criti- 
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cism of Russia, now the fight against fascism is on our shield.” 
He emphasized and lingered on the suffering which fascism 
had brought to our comrades. And then the last sentences, 
almost as if to set me off like a race horse: “And who knows 
better than you? You have seen it with your own eyes! Tell 
them about the Friedrich Ebert Siedlung, about Columbia 
House, tell them about Oranienburg, about Paul.” 

Ludwig understood my position better than I. Not only 
had I left Paul in a concentration camp in Germany but I 
was going on a new job to a new country with new co-work¬ 
ers. He was aware of the fact that my connection to the ap¬ 
paratus would be closer than it had been to date; he knew 
what I was getting into but could not warn me. It was too 
late. All that he could do now was to give me some ideological 
reassurances to lean on, to strengthen me. Leaving him was 
like being weaned. 


Early in October, 1933, I boarded the Deutschland to sail 
for the United States. The boat ticket for this trip had been 
given to me by Comrade Abramov in remuneration for the lit¬ 
tle service of bringing the francs to Paris. We had first 
thought of exchanging it, then of trying to get the money 
back so that I would not have to go on a German ship, but 
then decided finally (and it was Felik’s idea), that it would 
bring home to me once more what “we are fighting against” 
if I had to mix with Nazis. 

Felik was smart. The trip on the Deutschland did bring 
home to me what we were fighting for! On the ship’s deck, 
the “Horst Wessel Lied ” the Nazi anthem, was played blar- 
ingly almost all day. The power-happy Nazi passengers had 
almost seized the boat. The stewards refused to speak any¬ 
thing but German. Hitler was all over the boat, everywhere, 
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echoed and re-echoed from every corner. The few “foreign¬ 
ers” were completely ignored and received barely any serv¬ 
ice. And it was a slow trip at that, lasting eight or nine days. I 
stuck close to an American college professor who was given to 
drink and thought the “Nazi show” amusing. When I got to 
New York I was filled with such pent-up anger and hatred 
for the Nazis that I was like a fighter in the ring before the 
bell. I could not wait to step on American soil and tell all! 

I had feared arriving in New York with no one to welcome 
me. I also thought that it would not look too well, should 
anyone have a notion to observe me. I remembered a young 
New York University professor and writer to whom I had 
extended some help in Berlin and thought that he might as 
well help me now, so I wired ahead telling him when I was to 
arrive. It worked like a charm. He was there as I came down 
the gangway, tall, typically American, a bouquet of long¬ 
stemmed roses in his hand. He brought me to the Hotel Bre- 
voort and was eager to help me in any way he could. 

“Do you need a job?” he asked. 

“No, I am here as a correspondent for the Weltbuehne” 
I answered. Indeed, I had translated some articles for the 
Weltbuehne in the past and, as I have mentioned, I had cre¬ 
dentials from them as their correspondent in the States. The 
editor, of course, had not the slightest inkling what I needed 
them for and thought that they might help me in landing a 
job here. It certainly proved to be the most plausible and easi¬ 
est cover occupation for me because for years to come I was 
accepted by the “innocents” most often found among well- 
meaning anti-fascist, not always leftist, but idealistic liberal 
writers, editors, and publishers. 

“No, I do not need money either,” I told him. “What I want 
is to meet people, good people so that I can tell them what I 
know about Germany—Hitler's Germany!” 
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All in all, I really think that the Russians did not get a 
particularly great bargain in me. I was a “troublemaker” at 
heart. Except for the time when I worked with Ludwig, I 
was always reluctant to obey their orders. With the excep¬ 
tion of little Fred, I liked not one of the Russians with whom 
I worked. For example, the order “to stay away from Com¬ 
munist friends” I planned to ignore. Had Ludwig been here, 
I would not have dared, but we were separated by the ocean 
and he could not check on me. I was alone, Paul was in con¬ 
centration camp, to whom was I to go but to a comrade? Who 
else could possibly understand my plight? 

I moved in with Helen Black, who was the Soviet Photo 
Agency representative. I had met her on my first trip to the 
States in 1926. She was then the wife of Mike Gold. 

Helen Black is among the finest people God ever made. 
We are now on opposite sides of the fence. But I have never 
stopped missing her; I will be devoted to her forever. 

After a week of aimless wandering in New York, I called 
her. With the sensitivity that is given to those of her kind, she 
understood without many words; she knew what I needed, 
and she took me in. I do not know how I could have avoided 
a serious breakdown, had it not been for her care and 
friendship. I could speak to her of Paul for hours on end and 
she never seemed to tire, never lost interest; she would wake 
me and comfort me when I cried out so often in my sleep. 

I had been with Helen only a few days when we were hon¬ 
ored by a visit from Earl Browder, then head of the American 
Communist party. He had come to welcome me, he said, at 
the request of Gerhart Eisler, then in the mid-West on party 
business. “I want to make you feel at home here,” Browder 
said, as though he were presenting me with the keys to the 
city. He personally and the Party were ready to help me in 
any way they could. 
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I was very flattered indeed. Frankly, I could not quite 
understand how this had come about. He then asked me 
about Germany, talked a little about America, but it was a 
half-hearted conversation, as if something more important 
were still to come. It did. After some fidgeting, he at last 
blurted out, "Don’t you have a package for me?” Evidently 
he had assumed when Eisler sent him to me that I was a 
courier bringing money. He did not bother to cover his dis¬ 
appointment when I assured him that I had nothing to de¬ 
liver. 


Another two weeks went by. Then early one morning there 
came to the apartment without warning a stoutish man, in 
loud apparel, who apologized for having mislaid the other 
half of a cigarette box. When I seemed to hesitate, he 
laughed and mentioned a few names, Felik and the Long 
Man, to identify himself. The next day I met his wife, Bertha. 
She readily volunteered information about herself; she 
claimed to be the daughter of a Caucasian general. She im¬ 
pressed me more as being like the daughter of a chicken, 
and a dumb chicken at that. 

They lived in the Hotel Taft and they were the William 
Joseph Bermans. I found for them later a more desirable, 
better furnished apartment on 53rd Street off Fifth Avenue, 
where they had a kitchen and began housekeeping. They 
were extremely happy in this apartment and admitted, when 
I knew them longer, that they had never had such a kitchen 
in their lives. 

Berman was a new type to me. If he and Bertha were baf¬ 
fled by America and her ways, I certainly was baffled by 
them and their ways. Berman was a nice enough man, prob¬ 
ably kind to old ladies and stray dogs; but what was going 
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on in his brain, if he had one, I was curious to find out. I 
never did. 

He said that he was not the “boss,” which I believed 
easily, but that we were waiting for the boss, who was due 
soon, and that he was to take care of me meanwhile. Taking 
care of me meant, among other things, paying me, and I had 
to have an expense account that would take care of travel, 
entertaining, clothes, telephone and rent. Here is where Ber¬ 
man and I had our constant differences. I would insist that 
two hundred dollars was more than enough to take care of 
me, which he considered ridiculous. This was my Communist 
hangover, he felt. 

As an agent for a great power, this confused and inept man 
scarcely inspired confidence. But he did know how to spend 
money. His constant complaint was that I was too economi¬ 
cal. When I was more experienced I realized that it was a 
sign of importance in the apparatus to spend money. Ber¬ 
tha s most frequent shopping place was Saks Fifth Avenue, 
where, though she could hardly speak a word of English, it 
was no deterrent to her spending hundreds and hundreds of 
dollars. I could not help but think how well this money could 
have been used in fighting fascism. 

Besides keeping Berman company, which was dull but not 
strenuous, I wrote the weekly reports which I had promised 
to send on to Ludwig and the Long Man. I reported political 
trends with the emphasis on “friendly” newspapermen. I was 
sure this was done much more efficiently by Tass, or some 
other Russian agency who knew much more about it than 
I possibly could. But it was a way of keeping me busy. 

Berman was a simple man. There were many things he 
did not know. But one thing he did know expertly. This was 
conspiracy. In all the time we spent together he never let a 
word slip that might have indicated what his function was or 
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had been. His English was very good; when I wondered and 
would remark on it, he would only smile. Little as I respected 
him at first, I came to remember him in later years as one of 
the least ambitious and offensive of the crew of Russian 
agents with whom I had to deal. 

We had been wasting time together for several weeks when 
suddenly he assumed an air of importance, as if he were en¬ 
gaged in some urgent business. Though I wondered what was 
going on, I did not want to ask. 

Meanwhile, I had gone to Washington twice. My status 
as a German refugee and correspondent opened many doors. 
I had, through Helen Black and a few New York liberals 
whom I had met in 1926, established enough contacts in 
Washington to “get around.” It was easy. The anti-fascist 
sentiment in Washington was so strong that I made more 
friends than I could possibly spend time with. 

Most helpful was the Daily Worker correspondent, Mar¬ 
guerite Young, and her husband, Seymour Waldman. They 
were very well liked, especially Marguerite, and they knew 
everybody “friendly,” which is to say, pro-Soviet—officials, 
writers, lobbyists. She tipped me off and introduced me 
everywhere. I am pretty certain that she did not know for 
whom I was really working, beyond the fact that I was a Ger¬ 
man Communist “helping the underground.” 

Harold Ware, son of the famous Communist leader, 
Mother Bloor, was also helpful in widening my capitol con¬ 
tacts. I did not know until many years later that he was the 
key operator in a Soviet network extending from the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, where he worked, into the Treasury, 
State Department and other government branches. Looking 
back, I feel sure that he guessed why I was so eager to meet 
important people and did his best to comply. 

Rodney Dutcher, who at the time was correspondent for 
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the North American Newspaper Alliance, I ran into by mere 
coincidence, and it was he who took me to the first White 
House press conference I attended. To him I was simply a 
foreign newspaperwoman and he wanted to oblige. The press 
conference was my first lesson in democracy. I was com¬ 
pletely overawed, deeply impressed by President Roosevelt 
as an individual—the way in which he handled the confer¬ 
ence, knew and called newspapermen by their first names, 
the ease, the grace, the freedom that was evident throughout 
the conference. So impressed was I that I could not rave 
enough about it! It must have been a shattering spectacle to 
my Communist friends who called the New Deal and Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt “fascist” at that time. I could not help com¬ 
paring the way in which I entered the White House with the 
complex rigmarole I was forced to go through to gain en¬ 
trance to Comrade Abramov at the Comintern in Moscow; or 
remembering that Russians rarely walked too close to the 
wall of the Kremlin on the Red Square for fear of being asked 
something or chased away by the guards. Even in our past 
Weimar Republic you had to be somebody mighty important 
to be able to see and stand as close to the President as had 
I in the White House. 

It was in December, 1933, that Becki Drucker called to tell 
me there was a cablegram from Saarbriicken. She was my 
mail drop—it was important that my mail come in care of an 
inconspicuous person—and therefore all my mail was ad¬ 
dressed to her. 

“Do you want me to read it to you?” she asked. 

I hesitated for just a moment. Saarbriicken—that could 
only be something in connection with Paul, from Pauls 
brother. My knees weakened. 

“Yes,” I said. “Yes, do!” 
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“Will be in Paris January 3rd. Love you as always. Paul,” 
she read. Her voice broke. 

“Hede, how perfectly wonderful, how perfectly wonder¬ 
ful,” she repeated. 

I had to see the cablegram. I had to hold it in my hand. I 
jumped into a cab shouting, “121 Madison Avenue!” rushed 
up the stairs and there was Becki right at the door, holding 
that blessed piece of paper in her hand. 

Paul was free. The world was mine. Paul was free! 


Even Berman was excited at the good news. I told him 
while we had lunch together. He hurried away right after¬ 
ward, making a date with me for the very same evening at 
the Italian restaurant, Sorento. 

When he arrived, he had a happy gleam in his eye. After 
our cocktails, he said, lingering on every word, “Now how 
would you like it if I told you that you had to go to Paris 
within the next few days?” 

“How would I like it? You don t really mean that, not 
really!” 

“I do,” he said. “What would Paul think if you were not 
there to greet him?” he added mockingly. 

I threw my arms around him and kissed his pudgy face. 
Never had a man looked better to me. What a guy he was, a 
friend, a good man! 

I got my instructions the next day. I was to go on my first 
courier trip from the United States. 

Berman treated it as though it were a world-shaking ac¬ 
tion. Every detail had to be discussed again and again. I was 
to arrive in Paris, stay one night at the Hotel du Nord, de¬ 
liver a film roll to Felik or Ludwig, who would contact me 
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the next morning, then change hotels. I was to stay for two 
weeks—no longer. I was to prepare elegantly for this trip, 
evening clothes, bags, shoes, the best of everything. I was to 
be generous to myself and Paul in Paris. 

“A comrade saved from hell! That must be celebrated!” 
Berman insisted. 

Berman and I disagreed on a technical point, and I was 
adamant. He wanted to sew the film roll into my handbag. 
I maintained that was no good because I had to change bags. 
For the evening I had bought a little silken thing. I could 
not very well carry a heavy leather bag with evening clothes. 
He was obstinate and insistent about it. I understood later 
that those were his orders and he was determined to carry 
them out, regardless of my objections. I also understood 
how unorthodox my behavior was. Berman was much more 
upset than this trifling detail seemed to call for and tele¬ 
phoned me the day before I was to sail, unexpectedly. 

“You are going to meet the boss today,” he said. 

We headed toward the Sorento on West 56th Street which 
we frequented so often because it was a quiet, unpretentious 
little place and had an extremely discreet waiter. 

Berman did not take a cocktail; he was nervous and un¬ 
easy. After a while a man came in and sat down at our table. 

Berman said, “This is Walter ” 

I said, “I am Hede, hello!” 

No reaction. There was a pause. The man looked me over, 
straight into my face, unperturbed. 

The waiter broke this uncomfortable silence. We ordered 
food. After a while the man said, haltingly, “You come from 
Ludwig?” as if asking: are you a graduate of Wellesley? 

“Yes,” I answered proudly. “He was my teacher and he is 
my friend.” 

No reaction. Long pause. 
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"Why don't you want that film roll sewn into your pocket- 
book?” suddenly. 

“I think it is silly to sew the roll into anything. The roll 
ought to be with me all the time. I ought to have it on me. If 
I am suspected and my cabin is searched, nothing can be 
found. If I am suspected and searched bodily, I can throw it 
overboard or away, if it is on me and loose.” 

"You can throw yourself overboard, not the roll,” Walter 
said in a quiet, unemotional tone. 

I had met "Walter,” in reality, Valentine Markin, my first 
boss in the United States. I disliked him on sight. 
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CHAPTER 2 


The Death of Valentine Markin 


I made this first courier trip when I sailed for Paris to meet 
Paul after his release from concentration camp, on the old 
Mauretania. It was a stormy December and the ship rocked 
aplenty; the decks were icy and roped off. There were few 
passengers and we spent most of our time in the bar. The boat 
was a day late but when I reached Paris there were two 
days before Paul was due to arrive. It was Felik who picked 
up the little package. It had been sewn into my bag against 
my protest. But I had gone to the first bathroom I could find 
after boarding the ship, poked it out, and thrown the bag out 
the porthole. Felik was beside himself with joy when he 
heard of Paul's release and expected arrival. 

There were three railroad stations in Paris where Paul 
could have arrived. He naturally could not wire to advise me 
of the station and train time for fear of interception. He was 
to get in touch with a Dr. Ichok on arrival in Paris, at an ad¬ 
dress that I had left with his brother. Dr. Ichok, whom I 
called early that morning, had not had any word. I left the 
name of my hotel and was promised that I would be notified 
at once after Paul had appeared. Everybody complied, 
everybody understood my anxiousness. 

But I just could not sit in the hotel room and wait. I had to 
do something. How I wished that I could be at the train as 
he stepped off! Well, why not try? 
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I telephoned two friends who knew Paul and were more 
than glad to be part of my plot. We were three and each one 
of us covered one railroad station. I took the one where he 
was most likely to arrive, the Gare de l’Est, and the two oth¬ 
ers agreed to drive him to where I was, in case he arrived at 
one of their posts. I had checked the trains; there were about 
four due at every station. 

It was cold. I hardly noticed it. I shook, but with excite¬ 
ment. How lucky I was! Here I was waiting for Paul, whom 
I had thought I would not see for a long, long time, if ever. 
And now, before the day was over, we would be together. 

He was not on the first train. And he was not on the second 
train. And there was no sign of either of my two friends. He 
was not on the third train. 

I was cold, tired, burned out, my nerves were as tense as 
drawn wires. The last train that could have brought him to 
the Gare de l’Est was to arrive at 7:00 p.m. 

I swallowed a cognac in the station restaurant. At about a 
quarter of seven, I took my position on the platform. As the 
train pulled in, I suddenly knew that Paul would be on it. 

I knew it. 

I straightened out. All tiredness was gone. I walked to¬ 
ward the end of the train as though in a dream. I knew that 
Paul was there. When the train had stopped with a hiss and 
a sigh, I was at the car before the last. The first person to 
step down was Paul. In his blue winter coat, hat in hand, his 
sweet, boyish face serious. He took me in his arms with one 
great hug. 

"How I thank thee, God, whoever you are, wherever you 
are!” I whispered in prayer. 

"Aren’t you amazed to find me here?” I asked, when I got 
my first breath. 



“No, I expected you to be here,” he laughed, his funny be¬ 
loved little nose up in the air. 

“But how?” 

“Oh, I did not give it much thought! I just knew that you 
would be here. That’s all.” 


I did not want Paul to stay in France and wait for an emi¬ 
gration visa to America. The Nazis had begun to kidnap anti- 
Nazis from across the Swiss border. I did not want to take 
the slightest chance; I did not want to be separated from him 
again. The SS men had been at his parents’ house about a day 
after he had left, and I did not think him safe anywhere but 
in America. 

We obtained a visitor’s visa for Paul without any delay 
or difficulty at the American Consulate in Paris. The official 
in charge was friendly and understanding. Paul was going 
to teach economics in the States. We got passage on the lie 
de France and arrived in New York the latter part of Janu¬ 
ary. 

Paul fell in love with America at once. There was nothing 
that I needed to point out to him. From the skyline across 
the whole scope of this great country, he saw it and loved it. 
We stayed at the Prince George hotel for a few days and then 
moved to a little apartment on 52nd Street. We realized in a 
day that we had, like greenhorns, moved into a nightclub 
section of New York and found ourselves stuck with a lease. 

All my friends, and I had a great number of them at the 
time, had expected us; we went from one party to another. 
Paul, charming as always, was a center of attraction. He was 
the first out of the Nazi hell to reach this country. He was one 
of the first Germans to relate his experiences in a book, which 
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he called Fatherland and which was published by Farrar 
and Rinehart. John Farrar became a good friend of ours, he 
was enormously moved by Paul’s story. Not leftist at all in 
his politics, he was strongly anti-Nazi and, being a Ver¬ 
monter, a somewhat rebellious Republican. 

After a few months’ stay in New York, Paul went to teach 
in a Southern college. He worked at the same time on his 
book. 

Paul was in no way pleased about my close tie to the ap¬ 
paratus. He understood how it had come about. But he did 
not like it. He saw much more clearly than I did the differ¬ 
ence between working with Ludwig in a rather loose arrange¬ 
ment and my position now with Berman and Walter, which 
I had never conceived of at the outset. We decided that I 
must get out of it as fast as I could. That was easily said, but 
more difficult to follow through. 

It was during the painful process of writing Fatherland 
that Paul developed the feeling that he must not “sit back 
and take it easy.” An anti-fascist, among which he was fore¬ 
most, must be at the spot, closer to the danger zone, to be 
able to do anything effectively. He did not have the attitude 
of a refugee. It was not enough to have saved his own skin. 
What of those he had left inside Germany and inside the 
concentration camps? America would have been wonderful 
as his home in time of peace. Now it was a luxury he could 
not afford. Paul still had a battle to fight. And though he 
planned to come back to the United States, as far as one 
could plan at all during those years, it was not yet the time 
for him to stay. He reasoned, too, I believe, that if I were to 
go with him to Europe it would be the easiest way to get me 
out of the apparatus. He planned to finish his book and leave 
for Europe soon afterward. 
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Meanwhile my co-operation with my first superior, Walter, 
had been somewhat intensified. A chapter of Paul’s book had 
appeared in the New Masses , the Communist weekly, and 
had caused quite a sensation. As the wife of an anti-fascist 
hero, my social stock skyrocketed among the left liberals. 
With anybody who had read parts of Paul’s book, it was easy 
enough to discuss the anti-fascist fight; the need for help and 
co-operation. For me to be convincing was easier still. Were 
they not part of me, Paul’s sufferings and tortures? 

Walter was pleased when I reported to him about the peo¬ 
ple I had met. He seemed amused at my method of approach. 
Fascism did not seem to have the ominous connotation for 
him that it had for me. 

But what was it that was moving him? Who was this 
strange man? 

Berman’s manner, when he first introduced me to Walter, 
suggested that he was an important personage. Later, during 
a conversation Berman was explicit enough. When I re¬ 
marked that the newcomer seemed a strange character, he 
countered, slightly annoyed with me, “But he is a very big 
boss!” 

Walter, or Valentine Markin, was a youngish man, with 
high cheekbones, bad teeth, and a brushlike mop of mud- 
brown hair. His complexion was gray, his eyes cold. He 
struck one from the very beginning as a man who, with great 
energy, withheld his real self from observation, who sur¬ 
rounded himself with a thick, impregnable veneer. He was 
young to hold so commanding a position. He was the personi¬ 
fication of a Russian careerist. I met many later, but none of 
them was as perfectly designed as was Markin. It was a fas¬ 
cinating character combination, one of extreme sentimental¬ 
ity when drunk and relaxed, and extreme cruelty when so¬ 
ber and on the job. His moral and ethical standards were 
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typical of the young Soviet man; it is not the human being 
who counts, but the idea! He was disliked and feared by all 
his co-workers, and was puzzled and amused because I was 
not afraid of him. He made several attempts to form some 
sort of friendship with Paul and me; Paul felt pity for him, 
and I, contempt. 

Valentine Markin was, in fact, the head of all GPU activ¬ 
ities in the United States, nominated for the post by Vyaches¬ 
lav Molotov himself, according to Walter Krivitsky. He had 
maneuvered himself into this position by going home to Rus¬ 
sia and waging a fight against General Berzin and all his 
lieutenants in the Military Intelligence. Armed with full in¬ 
formation as to the mess which Nick Dozenberg and Dr. 
Burtan had created in the States at a time when Moscow was 
doing all it could to gain American recognition, he went over 
the heads of his superiors to present his case directly to 
Premier Molotov. This was a daring and unheard of act for 
a young Communist, and it caused a lot of commotion in the 
inner circles. Markin was successful. He won the battle. He 
got authority to transfer the whole military intelligence or¬ 
ganization in America to the espionage machine of the GPU 
under Yagoda. He made a great many enemies and he knew 
it. Later, in Paris, when I mentioned the fact that he was my 
superior to Ludwig and Felik, and that I had direct dealings 
with him, they tried to caution me against him as best they 
could without committing themselves. When we were alone, 
Ludwig even went as far as to say that I should stay away 
from Valentine Markin as much as I could. 

By way of occupational cover, Walter had a partnership in 
a small cosmetics company, the other half of the firm being 
owned by an American comrade named Hart. It was in this 
company that the bleached blonde woman, who was his girl 
friend, worked. Though she was a timid, sad little thing, she 
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looked like someone he had picked up on Broadway and I 
never shall forget the day he brought her to our house, un¬ 
announced. 

By this, and by other things, I was led to believe that 
Walter had just reached this country. My feeling, however, 
was that he had been here before. His English, while limited, 
was too American for one newly arrived. 

As I have said, there was always this split personality in 
Walter; Walter sober and Walter drunk. They seemed hardly 
related. In sober intervals he was officious and businesslike. 
We met at prearranged places and took all the precautions 
for secrecy. 

But between meetings I had the other Walter on my 
hands, the dipsomaniac, caution thrown to the winds. It was 
during the time when Paul was away teaching and I lived in 
the nightclub section of New York, within easy reach for him. 
He would come to my apartment without warning, already 
well primed, and often pass out on the living-room floor. In 
his liquored state the officious mask fell off. He was weak and 
scared. It was during such hours of ranting that I learned 
about his son of seven who was afflicted with infantile pa¬ 
ralysis and was confined to a wheelchair. He considered this 
condition for some reason, a black mark against himself. He 
described, while crying real tears, how his little boy had to 
be driven to school in a car, how he had to be helped out by 
two people. “This is my son!” he would wail. “My son!” 
Then he would go on, “How can people respect me? They 
must think of me as a cripple! I cannot even produce a 
healthy child! No wonder my wife does not want another! 
Can you blame her?” 

His mask was off. That was his problem. Strange as it might 
sound, even in his great distress he was not able to evoke 
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pity or warmth from me. He was a lost soul. A thoroughly un¬ 
attractive lost soul. 

I had the feeling that for mere variation he bewailed at 
times the fate of his Trotzkyite friends “liquidated over 
there.” That point I followed up just once when he was so¬ 
ber, to get an astonished shrug of the shoulder and, “You 
must have misunderstood me.” 

He had a morbid premonition of death. Possibly it was 
something more tangible than a premonition. The thought of 
his wife and crippled child in Moscow was the focus of his 
worst fears. “What will happen to them when Im gone?” he 
would weep. 

When we met again on business, it was as if those heart¬ 
breaking scenes had never occurred. He questioned me with 
professional precision about my connections in Washington 
and even suggested that I move to the capitol. I convinced 
him, however, that I could operate with less risk of detec¬ 
tion from New York. 

To move to the capital would have incorporated me more 
and more as a fixture of the apparatus which I desired to 
leave. Paul kept reminding me in his letters to raise the issue 
with Walter. And one day, when he seemed in a more mellow 
mood and yet not quite drunk, I did. The reaction was amaz¬ 
ing. As if I had insulted him, personally! Why did I want to 
leave the most important work a revolutionary could per¬ 
form? Why? Did I not like working with him? Ah, he was not 
as good as Ludwig! That was the reason? Well, why the hell 
did I not go back to Ludwig? Ranting on like that, he 
stopped suddenly, came slowly to my face and in a quiet, 
low tone said, “Don't you know that nobody leaves the ap¬ 
paratus? Has Ludwig failed to tell you that?” He took his 
hat, turned, and left. 
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I did not see him for a few weeks. Berman took over. I gave 
him my written reports. Berman seemed to know that I had 
4 upset the boss.” He did not ask questions. 

I was terribly weary of those two gentlemen. On the other 
hand, my work in Washington did interest me. I seemed to 
be gaining ground and still believed that I was doing some¬ 
thing good in a humanitarian cause. I decided to speak to 
Ludwig, when I saw him next, about leaving the apparatus 
and all the problems connected with it. 

The waste of time, the waiting, the repetitious reporting 
had already struck me and made me wonder while I was 
working with Ludwig in Germany. But talking and being 
with Ludwig was always rewarding. When I started meet¬ 
ing Berman and later. Bill Grinke, regularly, the senseless¬ 
ness of our activities seemed unbearable at times. The stu¬ 
pidity of a man like Bill was revolting, the boredom that 
emanated from him and took possession of me was over¬ 
whelming. But I was to learn that it did not matter how 
stupid a Russian official is, what he stood for was the impor¬ 
tant thing. What he represented gave him access to this pool 
of voluntary co-operation that he could draw from at ran¬ 
dom. Stupid or shrewd, calculating or straightforward, the 
Russian official got results in spite of the waste that irritated 
me so. 

I was connected with the Russian apparatus several years 
but when I start recounting my activities they seem meager. 
And still I was considered a successful and active member of 
the group. When I started telling my story to Gene Lyons, he 
would say, “Is that all you did?” He was very disappointed. 
Naturally, for how can anybody understand and follow this 
strange routine of reporting and reporting about everything 
and everybody, this sifting and sifting of people, without ex¬ 
planation, without an obvious reason? The Russian in such 
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a group is at an advantage to the “foreigner” like myself. He 
is trained to do things he does not understand. He does not 
wait, he does not need an explanation for what he does. The 
waste, the boredom is not his concern; everything is decided 
for him and even his emotions are directed and utilized. 

Sometimes I would report and see a person as often as a 
dozen times; make special trips, dine and wine him, learn 
his history as far back as the third and fourth generation only 
to be told to drop him, and never learning why. It took me a 
long time to adjust to all this. As a matter of fact, I never 
really did. 

When Paul came back from his teaching job, we took a 
cottage for the summer in Cos Cob, Connecticut, near some 
Communist friends. Paul was finishing his book and I was 
glad to put some distance between Walter and us. 

But in his drunken condition, Walter was capable of in¬ 
discretions which alarmed me for myself, as well as for the 
safety of the apparatus. He came out to visit us. It was the 
last place the top GPU agent should have been seen. 

Yet he arrived one day by car and rented a cottage in our 
midst, in obvious hunger for human company. As I feared, 
several of the American comrades were soon favored with his 
drunken attacks. It was hard to explain him. I grew wor¬ 
ried and forced him to leave. 

Twice Walter again dispatched me as a courier to Paris. 
Both times I carried a small, round, elongated packet, about 
one by three inches, with the warning, amounting to a threat, 
to protect it with my life. Under these conditions, I discov¬ 
ered, a tiny package can seem big as a house. I carried it with 
me day and night, changed it from one handbag to another, 
and it weighed me down. The happy moment when I got rid 
of it! It was easy enough to surmise that it again contained 
microfilm. 
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Usually I delivered the precious cargo to a stranger who 

announced himself, from my hotel lobby, as “Dr. - 

My instructions, which remained standard to the end, were 
to spend several weeks abroad and behave like a garden va¬ 
riety tourist. On returning I always brought a flock of gifts 
for American friends in order to make the trip seem entirely 
aboveboard. 


I could not guess, when I said good-bye to Walter before 
the second of these missions, that I was seeing him for the 
last time. It was early September and the Cos Cob episode 
still rankled. On meeting Ludwig and the Long Man, both 
of whom were in Paris, I complained about Walter's conduct 
as a menace to our work. 

Ludwig asked me to draw up a report on the matter. I had 
just handed it over when I received a cable at the American 
Express Company informing me that Walter was dead. 

Back in America, I was given only a blurred report of the 
strange events. Paul did not know the full story and if Ber¬ 
man did, he kept it to himself. Here is my best reconstruction 
of the facts: 

One night the Bermans gave a party at their summer home 
in Far Rockaway, Long Island. Walter and his American 
business partner were among the guests. As the festivities 
heated up, Walter became fighting drunk. When he stag¬ 
gered out to the grounds, out of the house, in his shirtsleeves, 
the others supposed he was going to cool off. But he did not 
return. 

The next day Paul received a frantic phone call from Ber¬ 
man, asking him to go immediately to Walter at the Times 
Square Turkish Bath. There Paul gathered that the Russian 
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had been picked up in a 52nd Street hallway during the 
night by a taxi driver and delivered at his own request to 
the bath. He found Walter in one of the rooms, half stupe¬ 
fied, with an ugly head wound under clotted blood. 

When Paul said he was going for a doctor, Walter grew 
greatly agitated and pleaded, “No doctor! No doctor! I’ll 
be all right.” Nevertheless, Paul went out and in about 
twenty minutes returned with a friend of his who was a phy¬ 
sician. But Walter had vanished. Two men had called and 
taken him away. 

Presumably Berman was one of the callers. In any event, 
he was able to tell Paul the next day that Walter was at the 
Park East Hospital, undergoing an operation for brain con¬ 
cussion. The operation was reported successful, but the pa¬ 
tient developed pneumonia and died within two days. 

Not a line appeared in the papers. The death of an obscure 
foreign businessman, registered as Arthur Walter, hardly 
spelled news. How was anyone to know that the victim was 
the director of Moscow’s GPU ramifications in America? 

In his book In Stalins Secret Service , published in 1939, 
Walter Krivitsky implies that it was a case of the murder of 
a Trotzkyite backslider. The head of the foreign division of 
the GPU, Sloutski, he recounted, had told him in 1934 that 
“Valentine Markin, who later became chief of the OGPU in 
the United States . . . had been slain in a New York night¬ 
club by gangsters.” But in May, 1937, the same Sloutski re¬ 
marked, “You know, it turned out that your friend, Valentine 
Markin, who was killed in New York three years ago, was 
a Trotzkyite, and filled the GPU services in the United States 
with Trotzkyites.” 

I shall never know whether it was a homicide or an acci¬ 
dent. Krivitsky himself was found dead in the Hotel Bellevue, 
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an inexpensive hotel in Washington, under mysterious cir¬ 
cumstances—either murdered or a suicide—about eighteen 
months after his book appeared. 


I was again with Berman. Walter's death was a constant 
topic of conversation between us. Not that he would convey 
to me any of the thoughts he must have had in connection 
with it. He was worried, upset, lost. 

Who would the new boss be? We sat, guessing. Both of us 
hoped for the Long Man. It was obvious at that point that 
Berman had worked with him at some place, some time. 

Nothing happened for many weeks. I went to Washington 
on my own volition. I did not want connections that I had 
established, undefined as they were, to lapse. 

One day, again at the Sorento, Berman told me that some¬ 
body had arrived and that I would meet him soon. There was 
none of the deference in his voice or tone that he had shown 
in a similar preparatory speech before he produced Walter. 
I deducted that the newcomer was not tops, nor did Berman 
like him much. 

I met “Bill.” His real name I never learned. The name he 
went under in this country was Walter Grinke. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Noel Field and Alger Hiss 


Bill arrived toward the end of 1934. He was the most pedes¬ 
trian of my Russian co-workers. Even his appearance was 
pedestrian. A man of medium height, about forty years old, 
he was one of those Russians with a Mongol cast to his fea¬ 
tures. A low forehead topped with thick, straight, pale red¬ 
dish-blond hair. His lips were puffed and choked with saliva 
when in motion. His eyes were slightly slanted upward and 
continuously inflamed; they were the small, unpretty eyes of 
an unimaginative, frightened little man. He was slender, nar¬ 
row-shouldered and his pallor was that of one who had never 
had wholesome food, or enough food, in his life. 

He was ambition, caution, fear, mistrust, and small intel¬ 
ligence combined; and he was completely overawed by the 
fact that he had been given a position involving some status 
in Soviet Intelligence. He made a tremendous effort to cover 
his meager background, the fact that he was ill-equipped for 
the job he had come to do. He was indeed every inch the 
Soviet apparatchik or bureaucrat—the dumb, arrogant, con¬ 
ceited type, ready to take orders, the kind one finds in lead¬ 
ing positions in every government office in Soviet Russia. 

He was always painfully correct, quizzing me endlessly 
about every detail of my past and present life, leaving no 
doubt that all of this questioning was strictly business. 

His was the ingrained suspicion of the Soviet official in 
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touch with foreign Communists who still took all the idealis¬ 
tic slogans at face value. It was a compound of this suspicion 
and of contempt, too. His attitude to Communists who were 
not Russians was patronizing. He made me white with rage 
when I was forced to discuss political issues with him! He 
was one of the few people I have ever known to dislike Paul. 
We thought it a compliment. 

It was to this stupid little man that I had to report my 
contact with Noel and Herta Field. The intricacies, the emo¬ 
tions, the political and intellectual issues involved were far 
above his head. Not to speak of the moral qualms I felt. 


In the course of the trial that ended with the conviction 
of Alger Hiss as a perjurer, a number of confidential State 
Department memoranda, based on disclosures by Whittaker 
Chambers, were spread on the record for the first time. 

One of these, by the department's security officer, Ray¬ 
mond Murphy, referred to Noel H. Field and Laurence 
Duggan—officials of the State Department in the middle 
thirties—as Communist contacts and to myself as their "spe¬ 
cial liaison." 

Testimony on Fields Red affiliations was presented to 
the House Un-American Activities Committee as far back as 
1938, and he has been an object of special interest to the 
American security agencies ever since. In recent years he had 
been repeatedly named in the press and before Congress as 
a member of a Soviet underground ring. A new dimension 
of mystery was added to his story in September, 1949, with 
the disappearance of himself, his wife, and his brother Her¬ 
man, somewhere behind the Iron Curtain, and later of his 
adopted daughter, Erica Wallach. 
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I met Noel and Herta Field through Marguerite Young. 
She told me that the part of Pauls book Fatherland that had 
been published in the New Masses had made a terrific im¬ 
pression on all “good” people in Washington and that she 
had indicated to some of them that she knew the author’s 
wife. She added that a State Department official, Noel Field, 
and his wife were eager to meet me. Marguerite thought that 
I would like them very much because Herta was German, 
and she also thought I would get along well with Noel. 

I went to Washington expressly to meet them. Field was 
important enough to warrant such a trip. He was rated 
among the rising young men in the State Department. 

And so I met them one evening at their own home. We hit 
it off extremely well. Not only was Herta German, but the 
atmosphere, the whole household, was very similar to any 
intellectual German household that I had known. Herta and 
Noel were deeply concerned about fascism in Germany and 
were very well informed on all the political issues of impor¬ 
tance. It was quite obvious that first evening that Noel was 
a learned and astute student of Marxism. It was also obvious 
to me that it was Herta to whom I would have to appeal, 
should the Fields prove of interest to the apparatus. That 
was not a matter to be decided by me; I had no voice in 
choosing the people I was to cultivate. 

The procedure was that I first made a verbal report to my 
superior about everybody I had met during my last stay in 
Washington; names, jobs, circumstances of meeting. Some¬ 
times, at the end of such reports, I would venture a sugges¬ 
tion. He would listen quietly, intently. Then he would pick 
out a person and say, “Write about this one. Write all you 
know about him. And at the end, make your suggestion.” I 
would then perhaps get further orders to cultivate this in- 
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dividual and to find out all I possibly could about him. Or 
if he was not mentioned again, that meant Moscow was not 
interested and he was dropped. 

There was an immediate reaction to my report about the 
Fields. I was told to write to them, to say how much I liked 
them; and to see them again as soon as possible. I did. It was 
an intensive relationship from the very start. It became so 
intimate and genuine on both sides, that I did not always 
know where "business” ended and friendship began. 

I was so elated about the developments in the relationship 
with the Fields that Bill’s icy calm at my reports were hard 
to endure. It was amusing to see, however, that a week or 
so later, his excitement matched mine. That was obviously 
when he had received orders from higher up to push the 
opportunity. His revolting, puny little mouth wet with ex¬ 
citement, he let me understand that I was not to spare 
expense in entertaining and buying gifts for my new friends. 
It was pitiful to see how little this man understood; how 
utterly incapable he would be of following the motivations 
of people like the Fields, or to grasp the fact that they could 
not be bought with money. 

Paul had finished his book and was determined to see first 
what he could do in Europe to fight fascism before he de¬ 
cided to take another teaching job in America. We also 
thought that it would be best for him to come back on a 
regular immigration visa and not stay on an extended vis¬ 
itor s visa, as he had done thus far. He left for Europe in 
March, 1935. 


I was much relieved when a new agent, apparently out¬ 
ranking Bill, showed up in May or June of 1935. “Fred” 
proved as warmly human as Bill was cold and official. 
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To “develop” Noel Field was the task I was to concentrate 
on. I was to keep my eyes open, meet other people and re¬ 
port on whatever could be of value to us; but Noel was my 
main assignment. 

I found it very difficult to apply my “business” technique 
to the Field family. I had become devoted to them. Gradu¬ 
ally I became almost a member of the family and stayed at 
their house during my visits to Washington. 

The Field household was indeed like that of a European 
intellectual. It made me feel at home at once. There was a 
slight touch of what we called kleinbiirgerlich , the slipcovers 
were pale and timid, the arrangement and style of the furni¬ 
ture was without flair. But it was a comfortable, nice home 
with an atmosphere of home-cooking about. Herta disliked 
the Washington social life and entertained rarely and reluc¬ 
tantly. But they had some intimate friends and these they 
saw frequently and informally. 

Both Herta and Noel were hypochondriacs, given to talk¬ 
ing a great deal about their physical ills, given to taking 
phenobarbitol and all sorts of patent medicines. But they did 
like wine in moderation and enjoyed good food. Herta col¬ 
lected recipes and attempted daring cooking ventures; she 
was always eagerly, busily trying to live up to Noel’s con¬ 
ception of an interesting and enterprising companion. It was 
obvious that Noel had come from a better station in life with 
more money, more tradition, more culture. I think that he 
was deeply devoted to Herta, though he enjoyed speaking 
of himself as a frustrated husband who must learn about 
love from other women. Herta was not his type, he would 
say. He, however, was Herta’s idol. She loved and adored 
and admired him. She was the best friend a man could have. 
When I think of the dreadful plight that has befallen them 
today, however it may have come about and whatever he 
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will say in this ghastly trial the Russians are preparing, I 
pray that she is at his side. 

Herta then was an attractive, if not beautiful, Nordic-look- 
ing woman. She had goldenspun hair that she used to wear in 
a low bun at the back of her head, enthusiastic bright blue 
eyes, a fine nose and a wide mouth with protruding teeth. 
With a full-busted, average figure, she was, nonetheless, in 
awe of well-built women. She spoke fluent English with just 
a seasoning of German accent, and used her charming, slen¬ 
der hands to emphasize her conversation. 

Noel looked like a cross between Anthony Eden and Andre 
Gide. Tall, long-limbed, lanky; his fine, narrow, Anglo-Saxon 
head covered with a mane of soft, slightly wavy brown hair 
and crowned by wide, beautiful and intelligent eyes. Shy at 
the outset of a relationship, he would be exuberant, outgo¬ 
ing, possessive and charming as a friendship progressed. A 
restless, hypersensitive, fundamentally insecure man, he was 
in physical appearance, like so many of our New Deal liber¬ 
als, appealing and attractive. 

When I saw Noel last in 1945, his hair had grayed and he 
had gone blind in one eye. He was more handsome than ever, 
a gaunt, tom man. He looked harder and more manly than I 
had seen him before. I hope that he will be strong enough to 
carry the load that will be his in the months to come. 

It wasn’t that I had any real misgivings about trying to 
work up to the point where I was going to attempt to con¬ 
vince him to become a member of the apparatus. At the time 
of which I am writing, 1934-35, I still believed that I was 
doing the right thing, in spite of the fact that I, myself, now 
wanted to get out of the apparatus. My wish to get out had 
been developing because more and more I had to deal with 
Russians whom I could not respect. Also, of course, Paul 
increasingly did not want me involved in this type of busi- 
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ness. True, I now also had doubts as to the strict “anti-fascist 
work” we were doing, but then I told myself that I knew 
only a small part of the whole pattern and had no right to 
judge. My misgivings in dealing with Noel and Herta were 
on a different level; I hated not to tell them the truth. 

I remember so well how I argued with Noel at our second 
or third meeting about his not joining the American party. 
How pained I was to use arguments that I did not fully be¬ 
lieve in order to convince him that a man of his stature and 
intellectual capacity would be misplaced in the open Party, 
when I really thought how much the Party, and the Ameri¬ 
can party at that, could have profited by a man like Noel 
Field. But it was my job to get him into my apparatus, and 
I was eager to do my job well. 

Such were my predicaments. All my life I have found my¬ 
self eager to do well in what I was assigned to do. I must 
have done fairly well because I convinced Noel that he ought 
not to join the Party. Herta helped in these discussions. Not 
because she agreed with me, but at the time her desire to 
maintain the security she had as the wife of a civil servant 
was predominant; she was not intending to risk it for some 
of Noel’s “foolish ideas.” Not that she was not ready and will¬ 
ing, as she was to prove in later years, to go with Noel every¬ 
where—into danger and hardship. But her initial resistance 
was sounder and healthier than his. 

Noel’s interests were wide. I remember lengthy discussions 
with him about all kinds of issues. How often I must have 
disarmed him by my frank admission that I did not know 
the things he expected me to knowl I had to study a great 
deal during those months of my “working” on Noel in order 
to hold my own in discussion. He was very well versed in all 
schools of psychoanalysis, whereas my own approach was 
that of a strait-laced German Communist. Psychoanalysis 
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to us in Germany was a snobbish bourgeois intellectual pas¬ 
time. To a German Communist there was no problem of love. 
It was all simple and clear. But Noel wouldn’t accept that. 
And so I went home and read. 

Music was another topic of great interest. I was not com¬ 
pletely untrained or unaware of music but, for example, Noel 
and Herta were great admirers of Wagner. As it happens, 
I do not like Wagner. Not only because he was Hitler’s love, 
but from a purely musical viewpoint. Time and again, I 
would find myself in the midst of a discussion in which I 
emphatically represented the German Communist view¬ 
point, and just caught myself in time to comply with his at¬ 
titude. 

In the course of my relationship with Noel and Herta, I 
met the rest of their family. I met his mother, a lean, tall, 
dignified, gray-haired Quaker lady. She was quite out of the 
ordinary. She lived in simple Yankee style though she was a 
very well-to-do woman. When I first met her, she told me 
proudly that she had driven her own little car through a 
large part of the United States, had lived in tourist camps, 
and had always managed to wash her own laundry. She was 
very interested in what I had to say about fascism in Ger¬ 
many and about Paul’s experiences in concentration camp. 
To this, she showed an immediate and unexpected reaction. 
She wanted to help. How could she help? What could she 
do? 

“How stupid of me,” she said, “to live for my own pleasure. 
Why, I must meet Paul right away—and I want to help.” 
And she did. A year later, she was sent by Paul, in the course 
of his anti-fascist activities, from Switzerland to Germany as 
a courier, a dangerous and involved undertaking for an old 
lady. Paul told me that she was excellent. She not only car¬ 
ried out her task, but she would come back from her courier 
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trips full of valuable and interesting information about Nazi 
activities. 


Noel was an aesthete. He was hypersensitive. He was a 
neurotic. He was worried by politics, by his sex life, by pre¬ 
occupation with his destiny. Ideologically, he was ready for 
bold deeds; in practice he shrank from decisions. His attitude 
toward life was extremely unrealistic. 

I remember one incident so typical of Noel: 

He hinted that he had a "rare” present for me. After we 
had dinner at his house one night, he drove us all to the Lin¬ 
coln Memorial. Herta and I walked slowly up the steps and 
wondered what would happen next. We looked at the Me¬ 
morial, at the view, and then began to walk down the steps 
toward the car. As we swung around we heard Noel's voice 
singing. Standing tall and straight on the top of the Me¬ 
morial steps, he was singing the "Internationale,” the Com¬ 
munist hymn, at the top of his voice—in Russian! That was 
my "present.” Since I did not understand a word of it, I was 
embarrassed and alarmed. It was pathetic and ludicrous. He 
had studied the Russian words diligently so that he could 
surprise me. Poor dear Noel! My heart went out to him. 

As I was making my report to Fred, the picture of the 
young State Department official singing on the deserted 
Memorial steps with the giant Lincoln at his back sat badly 
with Fred's Soviet mind. It betrayed an inclination toward 
drama which did not fit at all with Fred's conception of our 
work. 

When finally, in the spring of 1935,1 suggested to Noel in 
so many words that it was his duty to help us in the fight 
against fascism, and that he ought to provide "our organiza¬ 
tion” with information and documents he could get hold 
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of in his department, he balked. He hesitated and he ar¬ 
gued. “What about loyalty to my country?” Once again we 
thrashed out the old problem of whether loyalty to humanity 
did not take precedence over every other kind of loyalty. 

Somehow I managed to convince him that it would be 
sufficient for him to give me verbal reports. This he did, but 
rather reluctantly. What he produced in this fashion was of 
no value at all. 

When I gave my reports to Fred in New York I was or¬ 
dered to tell Noel that my superior wanted to see him. This 
must have put the fear of God into Noel's heart. He con¬ 
fronted me with completely new and unexpected resistance. 
It turned out to be a piece of news. And it left me gasping! 

He was being pressured, he told me, to join another or¬ 
ganization and was tempted to do so, in preference to my 
own. The pressure was coming from a government colleague, 
an American, and the prospect seemed more congenial to 
him psychologically than joining my group. Besides, the man 
was a friend of his. He saw him almost every day, and even 
in technique it would be much easier to work with him than 
with me. “This has no bearings on my relationship to you,” 
he said. “You know how much I like you!” 

This apparent tangle of underground lines horrified me 
and hurt my pride. Were my long months of “cultivation” 
of Field to be washed out? 

“Who is it?” I asked. 

“Well, I don't think you know him, Hede. His name is 
Alger Hiss.” 

The name Hiss sounded familiar. I had probably heard it 
mentioned in the Field home. 

“What apparatus does he work for?” I asked. 

“I don’t know, just as I really don’t know your apparatus. 
But I trust him as I trust you.” 
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Then I had a bright idea—not so bright in retrospect, con¬ 
sidering all the publicity it was to bring me. 

“I want to meet Hiss,” I said. 

Noel promised to arrange a meeting as soon as possible. 
Some days later he notified me in New York that the arrange¬ 
ments were made. I would meet Alger Hiss at a dinner at the 
Fields'. 

Fred was disturbed when I reported this new develop¬ 
ment. A dispute over the enlistment of a prospect, amount¬ 
ing to a “jurisdictional” squabble, was not to Fred's liking. 
After some hesitation, however, he gave me permission. If 
we failed to get Field, after the long period of optimistic 
“progress reports” to headquarters, it would be a black eye 
for Fred, no less than for myself. 

A week or so later I did meet Hiss. This meeting he has 
consistently denied ever took place. 

I remember my meeting with Alger Hiss in almost every 
detail. It was terribly important in my life at the time. It 
was a meeting with a competitor of unknown quality and, 
frankly, I was scared. Fred had briefed me for the meeting. 
He was not happy about it, but it had been arranged and we 
had to go through with it. The gist of his advice was that I 
should not give the man the slightest indication of what I 
was doing. On the other hand, I was to impress him in such 
a way that there would be no doubt that it was I who was 
entitled to get Noel. A pretty big order. 

It was in the fall of 1935 when I arrived at the Fields', 
tense and anxious. There was a sense of anticipation on the 
part of the Fields; they seemed almost as much concerned 
about the meeting of Alger and myself as I was. 

When he came in and we shook hands, I saw and liked 
the slender, highly intelligent-looking young man. More than 
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that, both in his looks and his manner, I was struck by his 
likeness to Paul. 

At the dinner table we talked politics, and I could not 
keep pace with the cleverness of Hiss and Noel. I remember 
that after a somewhat awkward start the atmosphere mel¬ 
lowed. Hiss’s charm and wit cleansed the atmosphere of the 
expected embarrassment. Later, standing by a window in 
the Field apartment, Hiss and I had the brief but decisive 
talk that later figured in the trial. 

When I was asked by Mr. Murphy, the chief prosecutor, 
or Mr. Cross, the Hiss lawyer, what I had said to Hiss and 
what Hiss had said to me, it was impossible to convey the 
flavor of comradely understanding that had dominated this 
conversation. I could not dream, of course, that one day 
every remembered word would be weighed, denied, and 
argued in a courtroom. 

When it happened it was a simple conversation of two 
people who had heard of each other through a mutual friend, 
Noel Field, and who understood each other too well to need 
preliminaries. The basis was our common interest in the fight 
for a better world, and specifically the fight against fascism. 

“I understand that you are trying to get Noel Field away 
from my organization into yours,” I said. 

Alger grinned, and countered with, “So you are this 
famous girl who is trying to get Noel Field away from 
me?” Then he added, looking at me through narrowed eyes, 
“What is your apparatus, anyhow?” 

“Now, Alger,” I said, “you should know better than that. 
I wouldn’t ask you that kind of question.” 

He laughed. “Well, we will see who is going to win.” 

To which I replied, “You realize that you are competing 
with a woman, and women generally win in such situations.” 

Not that I believed this. On the contrary, he seemed to me 
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in the stronger position, if he cared to use his advantage. But 
I sensed from his manner that he would step aside. Then one 
of us—I cannot recall who, but the words are clear in my 
memory—summed up the argument: “Well, whoever is go¬ 
ing to win, we are working for the same boss.” 

I’m sure that Alger Hiss didn’t have the slightest idea how 
important this meeting had been for me. Not only had he 
given me the feeling that he was not going to interfere in my 
attempt to win Noel; much more than that, he had reassured 
me and quieted misgivings that I had harbored for months 
about the role I was playing. Paul had been away for some 
time; I missed him terribly. I missed his guidance, the dis¬ 
cussions we had been accustomed to. My doubts as to the 
function and importance of my apparatus, as to its real po¬ 
litical significance in the fight against fascism were increas¬ 
ing. I disliked, to the point of disgust, some of my co-workers. 
I disliked their standard of fife, their lack of interest in any¬ 
thing but themselves and most of all their nationalism. I was 
used to unburdening all this to Paul. He would explain, 
straighten out my doubts, and I would be at ease and able to 
function. 

When Hiss left, I said to myself, “If Hiss is Nasha, if he is 
“one of us,” what right have I to doubt? Who am I? What 
is good enough for Hiss ought to be good enough for me.” 

Noel and Herta were very pleased that I liked Hiss as well 
as I did and they were eager to tell me the next day that I 
had made a “terrific hit” with Hiss. Herta said, with the wise 
expression she sometimes assumed, “Oh, I knew that yon 
two would like each other.” When I asked her what sort of 
wife Alger Hiss had, she said, “I don’t think you would like 
her, Hede. She is very bright, but she is hard.” 

And that is the whole story. 
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Noel never told me how he finally decided to join my ap¬ 
paratus, whether he had discussed it with Hiss or not. But 
it was, as far as I remember, within the next few days after 
the meeting with Hiss that Noel made his decision to work 
with me. 

Although Noel was convinced that it was important to 
work with my apparatus, he was not ready yet to betray his 
allegiance to his country. Therefore, he thought that it 
would be best to leave his job and do something else where 
this problem would not exist. He had been offered a job in 
the League of Nations and thought that he could probably 
be of greater use to us there. 

Fred was not too pleased with that idea. Naturally, it 
meant giving up a potentially important source of informa¬ 
tion—in fact, handing it over to the apparatus in Switzer¬ 
land. It had been a feather in my cap to have won a man 
who held a position in the Western European Division of 
the State Department. It had been under Fred’s guidance. 
To give Noel up was, therefore, a loss. I got orders, after Fred 
had reported either to the big boss here or to Moscow, to go 
back once more to try to convince Noel to stay where he was 
and “be co-operative/’ 

I had great respect for Noel’s feeling of loyalty to his coun¬ 
try. True, I may be now influenced in stating this by my 
feelings today. But I do know that contrary to my orders I 
did not strongly urge Noel to stay on in Washington and was 
quite glad when he insisted on going away. He had been 
offered a post in the disarmament section of the League of 
Nations. There, he repeated, he could be far more useful to 
the cause than in his limited State Department job. More¬ 
over, he could work without any complicating doubts about 
loyalty to his country, I know that I told him that he would 
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be contacted in Switzerland either by me, personally, or by 
Paul. 

Early in 1936, Herta and Noel moved to Geneva. After they 
settled in a chalet on the outskirts of the city, and Paul, who 
had met them in New York shortly before he had left for 
France, had seen them a few times, I, too, went to visit them 
on one of my many trips abroad. I really had no business 
dealings with them any more. They were incorporated in the 
European apparatus. I never asked Paul with whom they 
worked. Even between husband and wife, work of this na¬ 
ture is not discussed. 

We were friends. I met Dorothy Detzer at their house dur¬ 
ing this stay. A friendship with her started that was to last. 
She was, at the time, the secretary of the Women’s Interna¬ 
tional League for Peace and Freedom in Washington. She 
has since written a book about the experiences of a woman 
lobbyist in Washington. It is a beautifully written and ex¬ 
ceedingly interesting book called Appointment on the Hill. 
Here was a person I liked, who taught me more than anyone 
else about the workings of democracy in the United States. 
She, like the many others I have known during those years, 
never guessed what I was doing and would have been en¬ 
tirely unsympathetic had she known that I was a Russian 
agent. She, like very few others, has taken it with admirable 
grace and understanding. I am proud to say that we are in¬ 
timate friends today, and that our friendship has only deep¬ 
ened through the years. 

The Fields, Noel’s mother, Paul and I took a trip in Noel’s 
car through Switzerland into France and back. I remember 
the time we spent together as one of the best I have ever had. 
It must have been at the end of this trip that Ludwig, whom 
I had seen as soon as I arrived in Paris, wanted to be intro- 
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duced to the Fields. I waited for this meeting with great 
anticipation. I hoped that the Fields would admire and like 
Ludwig as much as I did. I had talked to them about Ludwig 
a great deal. They knew how important a role he had played 
in my life. They knew that he was to me a good friend, a 
noble, gentle, well-trained and highly educated revolution¬ 
ary. The meeting of these three people fell flat completely. 
Ludwig thought they were neurotic weaklings, and they 
thought that Ludwig was a Philistine. I don’t know whether 
they ever met again, though I made arrangements for Lud- 
wig to get in touch with them if he needed to do so. I assume 
that Ludwig suggested them as co-workers for Krivitsky. 
Ludwig was known to be very discriminating in the choice 
of his staff and would not have wanted the Fields, whom he 
so strongly disliked. 

We did not see the Fields again until we met them in Mos¬ 
cow in the spring of 1938. 


After I reported to Fred in New York about my meeting 
with Hiss, he asked me to give him a full account in writing. 
He was noncommittal when I said that I thought Hiss would 
now keep '"hands off.” Obviously, Fred was disturbed by the 
whole unorthodox procedure in what looked like competition 
between two Soviet organizations. 

He called me a few days ahead of schedule and asked me 
to meet him for lunch. That was an unusual thing for him 
to do because he hated to make any arrangements over the 
telephone. 

When I came into the Tiptoe Inn on 86th Street and 
Broadway, Fred was sitting in one of their comfortable cir¬ 
cular booths in back, with his usual sphinxlike face and the 
slight smile that he always had when he said, “Guten Tag .” 
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He took great pain to use a few German words whenever he 
could by way of courtesy to me. 

After asking me how I was and what I thought of the 
world, he came straight to the point and said, “This man 
Giss,”—when he was excited, he used the Russian “G” in¬ 
stead of “H”—and I said, “You mean Hiss.” 

He whispered, “Yes,” raising his finger in a silencing ges¬ 
ture. “You forget him. Forget him completely! Don’t men¬ 
tion him ever! Don’t speak about him to Noel or to Herta or 
to Paul. Never see him again. Stay away from him and for¬ 
get him. You and I will never speak about him, either.” 

I understood, of course. There had apparently been a 
reprimand and these were urgent, emphatic instructions. I 
had met a member of another apparatus. I had had a con¬ 
versation with him in which I had disclosed that I was work¬ 
ing in a parallel apparatus. That was strictly taboo, and 
disliked both by the big boss here and by the bigger bosses 
in Moscow. When Noel and Herta subsequently referred to 
Alger, as they did occasionally, I closed up and pretended 
to be disinterested. It was only in Moscow that I mentioned 
the name again. It was in the presence of Helen and Peter 
Zubelin. These two extremely shrewd people who generally 
busily wrote down every name as it was spoken, went com¬ 
pletely blank when I mentioned the name “Alger Hiss.” 


As to the Fields, according to an article by Isaac Don 
Levine, Krivitsky told him in 1939 that “Noel Field had been 
one of his American sources in Geneva,” and that “this rela¬ 
tionship existed fully two years before Krivitsky came to the 
United States.” 

Field was heard of again, from an astonishing angle, in 
connection with the Rajk trial in Red Budapest in Septem- 
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ber, 1949. He was named by witnesses as a wartime agent of 
the U.S. Intelligence who had induced Rajk to serve as an 
“imperialist spy” for Tito and the West. At the time when the 
U.S. and the U.S.S.R. were on the same side of no-man's 
land, it is probable that Soviet and American agents in Ge¬ 
neva co-operated on some projects against Hitler Germany, 
the common enemy. 

In his congressional testimony on August 27, 1948, Whit¬ 
taker Chambers said that Alger Hiss had “made a number of 
attempts to draw Field in, only to discover that Field was 
connected with another apparatus.” At another session he 
testified that Hiss had told him about a meeting with myself 
and Field on this issue; and that he. Chambers, had reported 
the incident to J. Peters, a Comintern espionage chief, and 
that it was Peters who ruled that Field be relinquished to me. 

It must have been approximately at the time that I was 
seeing Peters fairly often, to order or pick up passports for 
my apparatus, that he learned from Chambers about my 
meeting with Hiss. Hiss's asking me what apparatus I was 
working for was therefore, mockery. I would not be sur¬ 
prised at all if he knew then, much better than I did, to 
which specific apparatus I belonged. How separated and 
decentralized the various apparatus are meant to be is well 
illustrated by the fact that Peters—at a time when he un¬ 
doubtedly had decided for some reason that I had priority 
over Noel Field—never as much as indicated that he knew 
of me and my activities. All the pieces fit perfectly. 
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CHAPTER 4 


The Routine of an Underground Agent 


When I was an apparatchik I thought there were three sepa¬ 
rate Soviet espionage machines abroad. These I knew were 
kept carefully apart. One was Military Intelligence, the so- 
called Third Department. The second was the Comintern 
apparatus, guiding and guarding the Communist movement 
all over the world. Finally, there was the secret police appa¬ 
ratus, the Foreign Division of the GPU, with which I was 
connected. 

I have since been informed, in terms that seem to a simple 
mind to come out of Alice in Wonderland or Gilbert and 
Sullivan, that in 1934 the GPU became a department of the 
Commissariat of the Interior, the NKVD. It became the 
GUBG of the NKVD. In May, 1943, the GUBG of the NKVD 
was made an independent Commissariat of State Security 
and was called NKGB. In March, 1946, NKVD became a 
ministry, MVD, and NKGB became a ministry, MGB. From 
all that can now be learned, it seems that the MGB has the 
responsibility of foreign and counter-intelligence. As you can 
imagine, life in Russia is as simple and clear as the above. 

Naturally, I was never informed in so many words which 
of these machines I served, and it would have been an un¬ 
thinkable blunder for me to inquire. But I knew, all the same, 
through a process of elimination. 
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The fact that I was constantly warned not to mix publicly 
with known Communists meant that I was not in the Comin¬ 
tern ring. I was repeatedly reprimanded for violating this 
rule. But so many of my friendships—dating back to my first 
sojourn here—were with Communists, that I was given some 
leeway in this respect. But I did not mention the fact that I 
used to see Gerhart Eisler at the home of a mutual friend 
quite often. 

And I did not know whether or not Ludwig, my European 
chief, was connected with Krivitsky, the top Military Intel¬ 
ligence officer in the same area. That left little doubt in 
my mind that the strings of my apparatus led back to the 
Lubyanka in Moscow, headquarters of the GPU. 

My work brought me in contact with the Comintern net¬ 
work in the United States only once. That was when I 
needed the help of J. Peters, one of the lieutenants of Ger¬ 
hart Eisler, on an urgent job. Fred and Bill were frankly 
distressed by this overlapping, which lasted nearly a year, 
and relieved when it was finished. 

If I knew relatively little about my own apparatus, it was 
because under the Soviet practice I was not supposed to 
know any more. At the end of 1935, to take a specific point in 
my experience, I was personally acquainted with only six 
members of my group on this side of the ocean. 

There was Fred, and under him, Bill, who were the chiefs. 
Then, on my own level, I knew only Berman and another 
Russian, Anton; a Czech, who passed as Victor; and a young 
woman of German origin, Gerda Maria Frankfurter. 

When Bill or Fred disappeared sometimes for as much as 
a month, I assumed that they were checking with agents in 
other parts of the country. After such intervals, of course, 
they never dropped a hint as to where they had been or why. 

Both Gerda and I were known to the others by our own 
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names. My physical setup was modest—a small apartment 
and humble living standards which were consistent with my 
public role as correspondent for an anti-fascist magazine. 
Gerda had a more imposing background, a large apartment 
in the East Sixties, fine clothes, and even jewelry. Presumably 
her field of activity called for this. 

Bill sneered at Ludwig, and often reminded me, “You’re 
working for me, not Ludwig.” But Fred shared my high re¬ 
gard for Ludwig, and it was a bond between us. It is likely 
that he ultimately paid with his life for this known affection 
for Ludwig. 

Fred was a small man, shy and soft-spoken, partly bald 
and crowding fifty, unassuming and of good education. He 
was the unobtrusive sort who would not draw a second look 
in a crowd, a valuable asset in his occupation. In Europe, 
during my frequent courier journeys, I heard that he came 
from an aristocratic family and had been an officer in the 
Tsar’s army, but I could not confirm this. 

Gerda, who was inclined to boast about her inside knowl¬ 
edge of apparatus affairs, referred to him as “Boris.” Subse¬ 
quently, I came to know that this was probably his real name 
—Boris Bazarov. 

His wife was with him in New York. But in all our years of 
cordial relations I never met her nor did I know where they 
lived. Both Fred and Bill had keys to my apartment and used 
them occasionally in my absence. This once caused me my 
most embarrassing moment in America, as I shall presently 
relate. 

On November 7, 1935, the Soviet equivalent of July 4, a 
box with fifty long-stemmed red roses was delivered to me. 
It was from Fred, with a note, half English, half German. 
“Our lives are unnatural,” it said in substance, “but we must 
endure it for humanity. Though we cannot always express it, 
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our little group is bound by love and consideration for one 
another. I think of you with great warmth.” 

It was the kind of thing of which Bill, the Muscovite au¬ 
tomaton, was utterly incapable. 

On another occasion, Fred sent me to Paris with a film 
packet on less than three hours’ notice. My passport was 
always in order for such emergencies. He came to my apart¬ 
ment for the farewells and loaded me with flowers, candy, 
and books. Such personal gestures were all too rare in our 
twilight world. 

Often I wondered whether Bill and Fred, in their turn, 
had superiors in the United States. Now and then, when 
some question of tactics arose, they took the problem under 
advisement. The fact that they sometimes came through with 
specific decisions within twenty-four hours—hardly time 
enough to consult Moscow—convinced me that there were 
men above them here. 

My guess seemed confirmed, in part, years later. I learned 
that an important GPU agent, Gaik Ovakimian, ostensibly 
with the Amtorg Trading Corporation, had operated here 
then. He was ultimately arrested and finally exchanged for 
five Russian wives of Americans. 


My routine meetings with Bill, of which there were many, 
and those, less frequently, with Fred, always followed an 
identical procedure. At every rendezvous we set the time and 
place for the next one, normally in some restaurant, at a bar, 
or a public place. They were planned and carried out with 
utmost caution exactly as I had learned from Ludwig at the 
outset of my work with him. 

There were long stretches of boring inactivity that irked 
me. Fred sensed this. “In our work, Hede, too much energy 
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is dangerous,” he once told me. “What we need is good sense 
and patience and courage.” 

Fred did not want to bother with technical details, and so 
for the more unimportant, everyday tasks, I was attached to 
Bill. I must have figured as the American “spez” in the outfit, 
for I arranged mail drops and set up “fronts” for other Rus¬ 
sian agents, supplied lawyers “who could be trusted,” doctors 
“who would not ask too many questions regarding address, 
position, accent,” and English teachers. The last were a great 
problem in Bill's life, who presented himself as a German 
because of the name he was using, Walter Grinke. However, 
he had a thick Russian accent and feared it might be de¬ 
tected. He therefore needed a teacher who was unaware of 
accents. He did not want to take the teacher to his apart¬ 
ment. There were endless tedious discussions about these 
teachers. At the end of each description that I gave of every 
prospective teacher, Bill would ask in his inimitable but an¬ 
noying fashion, “Accent of teacher—it is English or Ameri¬ 
can?” He continually made it clear that he wished to be 
taught “correct” English—English with an Oxford accent. 
It drove me wildl I became furious with that fool. 

“American!” I cried, “American!” Then, “We are in 
America, Bill,” I would add. 

As I write this down today, I wonder how I was able to 
endure it. Why I did not say, “It isn’t worth it,” and leave. 
It leads to the all-important question, why did all of us stay? 
Why did we not understand sooner, and in time, that the 
Bills represented the Russians of the new Russia? All of us 
who dealt with Russia had a “Bill.” Helen Black did, and so 
had the people who worked in Tass and Amtorg. Ware and 
Peters and Gerhart had. Chambers and I had. And yet there 
are those who still remain in spite of their “Bills.” For what 
are they punishing themselves? 
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The most useful cover identity for Soviet agents in foreign 
countries other than the United States was an American 
passport. American tourists were too commonplace to attract 
undue attention, and persons of almost any nationality could 
pass as naturalized Americans. 

Some of these passports were “cobbled”; which is to say 
forged, by specialists in the Red document mills. But mostly 
they were genuine—except that they were used by people 
to whom they had not been issued. 

An important source of “captive” passports, American in¬ 
cluded, was opened up by the civil war in Spain. Men of all 
nations were enlisted in the International Brigade fighting 
against France. The death of any foreigner in action or 
through liquidation therefore netted the Soviet authorities 
another valuable passport. 

In addition, passports were obtained in the United States 
by helpful comrades in their own names, quite legitimately, 
then loaned to the Party for temporary use. Often, too, pass¬ 
ports were applied for on the birth certificates, naturalization 
documents and other identity papers of men and women 
long dead. In that case the co-operation of relatives, willing 
to help the cause or to help themselves to money, was useful. 

All this specialized passport lore came to me in the course 
of perhaps a year of operations in this new area. A worried 
Bill explained to me that he had to obtain without too much 
delay a batch of passports, or at any rate the papers with 
which passports could be applied for. This was a new assign¬ 
ment. I had never before given any thought to how false 
passports were made, and did not know how to go about it. 
It required extensive contacts with Americans, and our 
group was not geared for such a job. Much as he hated to do 
so. Bill admitted that we must mobilize the good offices of 
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the Comintern underground. And here it was that he had 
to appeal to me, and my relationship to Gerhart Eisler came 
in as such a convenience. 

When I saw Gerhart it was our unspoken rule never to 
discuss the operations of our respective work. I had to break 
the rule. "Yes,” he could help me he said. He knew exactly 
the person, he reassured me. 

And so at an early breakfast in Childs restaurant on 23rd 
Street and Fifth Avenue a few days later he introduced me 
to J. Peters, a dark, heavy-set Hungarian with a clipped mus¬ 
tache whom I had known until then only by reputation. He 
was amiable and soft-spoken. 

This was, of course, the same Peters who has figured in 
recent years in the revelations of Louis Budenz, Ben Gitlow, 
and other former Communists. In 1949, following deporta¬ 
tion proceedings in which he refused to answer the vital 
questions, Peters was “punished” by being allowed to depart 
from the country voluntarily. It was the same Peters who 
was informed by Whittaker Chambers of my solicitation of 
Noel Field, the same Peters who had been informed by 
Chambers about my meeting with Hiss. But he gave no sign 
of his knowledge. On the contrary. 

After Gerhart left us, I stated my problem. For whom were 
these passports, Peters wanted to know? “For my apparatus,” 
I replied. 

“Which one?” he smiled. 

“You know I can’t tell you,” I said indignantly. It would 
have been too mortifying to admit that I did not quite know 
myself. 

When he remarked that such things cost real money, I 
assured him that price, within reason, was no consideration. 
In the year that followed, I met Peters ten or twelve times. 
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I would give him the specifications: documents for persons 
of such and such an age, native bom or naturalized but of a 
particular national origin. 

On the completion of a deal, we normally exchanged en¬ 
velopes—mine containing cash; his, the papers destined for 
processing by Bill’s agents. What Peters turned over to my 
group, I guessed was only a fraction of the gross output of 
his passport enterprise; an enterprise which was by no means 
a private one. This money was undoubtedly financing the 
American Communist party, or Comintern operations per se. 

Birth and other certificates for one person were a fairly 
simple matter. It sufficed to find an American, preferably 
dead, of the same general age and looks as the agent to be 
“Americanized.” In one instance, however, Bills orders were 
so complicated that even Peters was startled. We required a 
group passport to fit a whole family. This meant locating 
papers for a man, his wife, and several children all of fixed 
ages and differing appearance. 

Peters threw up his hands at this, but undertook to per¬ 
form the miracle and in a month or so came through smiling. 
At any rate, I received a fatter consignment than usual and 
turned over a money envelope to match. He then asked me, 
“What sort of a guy is it that you’re working with?” 

And I said laughingly, “The kind you wish on your 
enemy!” 

This traffic with the Comintern outfit kept both Bill and 
Fred worried as long as it lasted. 

Toward the end of these transactions Bill asked me to ar¬ 
range a rendezvous for him with Peters. I assumed there was 
some aspect of the trade too delicate to be entrusted to me. 
I was delighted at the next meeting with Peters to find that 
he, too, thought my “boss” insufferable. This in turn pro¬ 
voked an exchange of view on a favorite theme among non- 
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Russian comrades, namely, the idiocy of Soviet bureaucrats 
as a breed. 


At about the same time I had another experience. One of 
my Washington contacts had been telling me about a fellow 
in government service who might prove an excellent source 
of information. I was keyed up for the meeting. 

But the arrangements upon which the stranger—I shall 
call him Mike—insisted, seemed strange to my contact and 
stranger to me. According to plan, I showed up near the 
counter of a stationery shop where Mike was waiting. We 
recognized each other by prearranged signs. 

Over drinks at a bar we fenced verbally for a while. His 
evasiveness was something new. I was used to the naive, 
eager approach or the garrulous helpfulness of liberals in 
the civil service. Suddenly the truth dawned on me—I was 
dealing with a seasoned Communist agent! Mike made the 
selfsame discovery about me, and we laughed heartily. 

Each of us had been planning to make a recruit of the 
other! We agreed to get together once more on a purely social 
basis next time Mike came to New York. In professional style 
we set the precise time and place for a rendezvous. And it was 
there at the Astor, that I heard about Mike’s clock. 

He had received it as a gift “from the Russian people” 
through a superior; a marble clock of Soviet manufacture, 
complete with pillars and curlicues in onyx, malachite and 
other Russian stones. In short, an arty monstrosity. We 
talked irreverently about the lack of taste of our Russian 
masters. 

If I was more amused than his description merited, it was 
for a reason I could not disclose. Only a few days before, 
Gerda Frankfurter had complained to me about being sad- 
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died with a duplicate eyesore! The underground, it ap¬ 
peared, had received gifts for its faithful in a wholesale lot. 
Probably Fred's innate good taste had saved me from a sim¬ 
ilar reward in the name of the unsuspecting Russian people. 

Whittaker Chambers, it will be recalled, claimed that he 
had presented four Oriental rugs to four of his contacts, 
among them, according to his testimony, Alger Hiss. Read¬ 
ing about this, I was reminded of those clocks. 


Another little incident which I remember with a smile was 
this: Robert Forsythe, the fellow-traveler-about-town, had 
cocktails with me one day. It was a hot summer afternoon 
and we wanted to have dinner together, so I suggested 
changing before going out. I lived on East 55th Street then, 
not far from where we had had our drink, and so we walked 
up to my apartment. As I opened the door, there sat Bill in his 
shirtsleeves, Fred, and a third man, huddled together, gaz¬ 
ing over some papers spread on the coffee table in my living 
room. 

I slammed the door shut, overcome with embarrassment, 
and stammered something like having “forgotten that I had 
lent my apartment to some friends.” My companion, who 
was given to loud laughter, took in the situation in a flash, 
and said, hilariously, “Say, Hede, you are not a Russian spy, 
are you?” 

Little did he know that he had hit the bull’s-eye! 
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CHAPTER 5 


I Set Up a Comrade in Business 


Setting up a protective identity for a newly arrived Soviet 
agent was often one of my assignments. How I launched a 
Czech comrade in “business,” and, incidentally, helped a 
New Yorker on a career as a Communist, should give an idea 
of the general technique I used. 

Fred, my Russian superior, notified me one morning that 
he was bringing a new colleague to our scheduled luncheon 
that day. The guest, introduced to me as Victor, turned out 
to be a tall, shy man in his late thirties. His English was 
sketchy, but it was the only language the three of us had in 
common. 

As we chatted it became apparent that Victor had some 
background in architecture and building. Now he needed a 
job—part time, he specified pointedly—or if need be, a 
chance to buy into a small firm in his field. He didn't doubt, 
and he smiled, that our friend Fred would lend him the 
modest capital for the purpose. 

We did not need words to understand each other. An eaves¬ 
dropper could never have surmised that there was anything 
remotely conspiratorial in our table talk. The picture was 
clear and familiar to me. Whatever task Moscow Intelligence 
might have given him, Victor needed quickly a respectable 
address—in the literal sense as a mail drop and legitimate 
employment as cover for his real activities. 
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Instantly I thought of Sam Imber (though that is not his 
real name) as the key to the problem. Architecture, after all, 
was not too far removed from the interior decorating in 
which Sam dabbled. 

I had met Sam recently through his brother Max, an ac¬ 
quaintance from my first American sojourn. He was a con¬ 
fused young man, but I felt kindly toward him. I knew that 
he was in love with a young artist at the time but afraid to 
get married while his economic prospects were so dim. He 
felt sure that he had a knack for decorating but, unfortu¬ 
nately, did not have the capital required to set up his own 
business. 

I arranged to meet Sam in the next days and after the 
usual greetings were exchanged, the conversation led to his 
romantic and financial frustrations. I was most sympathetic 
and was convinced that I would not only be helping the 
cause, but at the same time could give him the break he so 
needed. At one point, then, as if it were a sudden inspira¬ 
tion, I said, “I have an idea, Sam, I think it’s a wonderful 
idea! The other day I met a nice foreigner, a German refu¬ 
gee, if I’m not mistaken, who said something about going 
into architecture or the decorating business. I gathered that 
he is not rich but could put up a few thousand dollars if he 
met the right fellow. It’s just a hunch, of course, but let me 
bring you two together.” Sam was overjoyed. 

I arranged a meeting as promised and a small interior 
decorating establishment was born in a brownstone on 55th 
Street off Madison Avenue. To the world, and to the authori¬ 
ties—if they should ever catch up with him—Victor was just 
another immigrant trying to make a new beginning in 
America. 

The assignment had been carried out and I felt pleased 
for the satisfaction of all concerned. As usual, I was to cut 
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off all relations with both partners of the newly launched 
business. I regretted this, particularly as far as the Czech 
was concerned since we had friends in common in Europe 
and he, too, possessed an almost fanatical hatred of the 
Nazis. We had a mutual dislike for the self-important Soviet 
officials, as I discovered one night in a heart-to-heart talk 
with him. This opinion was fairly common among non-Rus¬ 
sian comrades and, I might add, was fully matched by the 
disdain which the Russians showed for us “foreigners.” The 
friendship was to be terminated, however, as the apparatus 
discipline was rigid on this score. I never saw Victor again. 

I could not avoid running into Sam, though, since we 
moved in the same social orbits. His future suddenly bright¬ 
ened by his Moscow-made luck, he promptly got married. 
It developed soon after, to our disappointment, that the busi¬ 
ness venture was not going too well. Perhaps Sam did not 
possess the gift for decorating which he thought he had, but 
in any case, I was informed by Fred, in some annoyance, 
that Victor was obliged to make further investments to keep 
the sinking firm afloat. 

Sam thought his foreign partner rather eccentric, and 
strangely indifferent to the progress of their joint business. 
Victor would show up regularly to collect his mail and mes¬ 
sages, none of which seemed to have any relation to interior 
decorating, and pretend to discuss business ideas with his 
partner. But he didn’t really seem to “have his heart in it for 
some reason,” as Sam complained to me. 

Six months later Victor dropped out of Sam Imber’s life as 
suddenly as he had dropped into it. From Fred I gathered 
that our Czech friend had been summoned to Moscow. 
Whether he had succeeded or failed in his brief and mysteri¬ 
ous mission, I had no way of knowing. 

How and when poor Sam realized that he had been a 
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pawn in a game beyond his comprehension, I cannot say. I 
had hoped that once given a start in his decorating enter¬ 
prise, he would be able to carry it on alone, developing a 
successful business. Perhaps it had been a case of choosing 
the wrong avenue for his talents. That he did become aware 
of the truth of his miraculous start—and even took pride in 
it—was clear from his knowing manner in my later meetings 
with him. Whether it was Victors influence in those six 
months of association that completed his Communist indoc¬ 
trination, or whether it was a case of drowning the sorrow of 
his business failure, I do not know; but not only Sam but his 
brother Max were soon enrolled in the Party. 

A few years ago I ran into Sam on the street. He hesitated, 
as did I, a split second, then stopped to talk, out of mutual 
curiosity. His tone of voice and expression gave me sharp 
notice that he knew of my disassociation with the Party and 
regarded me as a so-and-so renegade. 

No, he told me with a scowl, he was no longer in business. 
For comrades who are not traitors, he said in his most un- 
subtle manner, there were more important things to do. As 
for his brother. Max, he was doing his bit for the cause as 
organizer on a big national trade union. 

I wondered, as we parted, whether either of them was in 
an apparatus. And I wondered also whether the Russians 
were still using the Czech who had served them for a half a 
year in New York, or whether he had vanished in a purge as 
have so many comrades who were called “home” in a hurry. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Anton, Our Staff Photographer 


Living in somewhat lavish style, my co-worker, Gerda Frank¬ 
furter would have been embarrassed if asked by anyone out¬ 
side of the apparatus to explain her source of income. I was 
assigned to take care of this during one of my courier trips to 
Europe. 

In late July, 1935, along with the usual roll of micro¬ 
films, I carried a large sum in dollars. This, I turned over in 
due time to Gerda’s astonished father in Switzerland with 
instructions to transfer specific amounts regularly to his 
daughter in New York. 

Thus we created a natural source of income; a well-to-do 
and generous father to justify Gerdas comparative afflu¬ 
ence. The old gentleman, I was convinced, knew nothing 
about the nature of his daughter s involvements. After that 
I went on to a Swiss vacation in Montreux with Paul, Ludwig 
and other companions. Ludwig seemed to be informed on 
the progress of my work with Noel Field and another State 
Department official, of whom I shall write later. 

I had come back from my vacation in Montreux. It had 
been good to be with Paul again. But when the boat entered 
New York harbor, I was, as always, thrilled at the sight and 
excited and happy to be back home in New York. I took a 
taxi and went straight to the Barbizon Plaza Hotel where I 
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had stayed before and which to some extent also meant 
home. I took one of the usual small rooms and unpacked. 

I had not been two hours in the hotel when I was called 
by Fred. He said that he wanted me “for dinner at my home 
at six.” In our Aesopian jargon that meant dinner at eight 
in a restaurant we had agreed upon before my trip. 

I was eager to see him; I had missed him. And I thought 
how strange it was that one can miss a person about whom 
one knows so little. Not only that you didn’t know his name 
and where he lived, but you didn’t even know any of his 
thoughts, or whether he liked you. 

When I went into the Brevoort dining room I knew by the 
warmth of his greeting that he, too, was glad to see me. He 
wanted me to give a report on all that I had done—not just 
a business report. 

Toward the end of dinner we were joined by a blond, 
blue-eyed and remarkably handsome young Russian who 
looked and, alas, behaved more like a gigolo than a future 
co-worker. We adjourned to a Latin basement spot on West 
8th Street, where there was plenty of rhumba noise to cover 
our conversation. 

By what name did I wish to address our new friend, Fred 
wanted to know. Having been on the dance floor with the 
amorous young man, I thought Lothario or Don Juan suit¬ 
able, but compromised on Anton, and Anton he remained 
to me through the next two years. 

Fred made it clear that Anton was my responsibility and 
that I must take the burden seriously. His anxiety and later 
patience with Anton’s antics, as I was to surmise in time, had 
at least two good causes. In the first place, Anton was the ap¬ 
paratus photographer, a key post in any network. Secondly, 
he was the scapegrace brother of a powerful GPU chieftain 
in Moscow. 
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Anton’s immediate need was a place where he could work 
discreetly two or three nights a week. Diverting his mind 
from American women long enough to focus it on American 
business was no easy matter. But I succeeded in providing 
him with an apartment. 

I had met Mary, as I shall call her, several months earlier 
at a friendly home, and she had become attached to me. 
Plain to the point of homeliness, unloved at the age of thirty, 
a bookkeeper yearning for romance, Mary was in search of 
a new purpose in life. She was fascinated by my accounts of 
“heroic” anti-fascist work and it was easy to make her col¬ 
laborate. 

Her chance took the agreeable shape of our sybaritic An¬ 
ton. Once I introduced them, nature took its course. Mary’s 
little flat became a secret photographic studio, with a large 
closet converted into a darkroom. 

In spite of my earnest warnings that we must sever our 
relation for safety’s sake, poor Mary came to me five or six 
weeks later in a state of near-hysteria. She was hopelessly in 
love with the Russian but realized that his love was little 
more than payment for the use of her apartment. Doubts on 
this issue were resolved when Anton staged a drunken orgy 
in the improvised studio one night and forced one of his 
Russian friends upon her. 

Naturally, Mary rejected my suggestion that she turn An¬ 
ton out. Worried that her emotional involvement might lead 
to calamity for the organization, I reported the situation in 
detail. The puritanical Fred blushed to his bald spot. His 
first reaction took a strange form. 

“Hede,” he said, “you must get Anton to teach you micro¬ 
photography.” 

No doubt Fred took drastic action of some sort. Heart¬ 
broken, Mary admitted to me some time afterward that 
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Anton had suddenly removed his gear and faded out of her 
life. I had reason to believe that she remained close to the 
apparatus notwithstanding. The project of teaching me mi¬ 
crofilming failed. The terms on which Anton could co-oper¬ 
ate with any woman were too onerous and Fred relieved me 
of further responsibility after I had written a harsh report on 
Anton, amounting to an indictment. My motive was to protect 
the apparatus of which we were both members, but most of 
all, to be relieved of him as a co-worker. I met him only once 
more—in the course of shadowing a prominent ex-Commu- 
nist, an episode I shall describe later. At that time, I was 
shocked to learn that he had set up housekeeping with the 
wife of an American Communist, the sister of an even more 
prominent comrade. As the one who had first introduced him 
to this family, I naturally had a sense of guilt. 

Money played a very minor part in our recruiting of Amer¬ 
icans. Mary and nearly all others responded to the sheer 
adventure of underground work, to a desire to “help human- 
ity. 

Personally, I was still receiving at this time the equivalent 
to a party maximum. The only complaint I ever heard was 
that I was too parsimonious, that I did not dress and enter¬ 
tain on the scale expected of me. 

A large part of the finances of the apparatus, however, 
went through my hands. Bill gave me substantial sums, al¬ 
ways in cash, for deposit in my name in several accounts, 
which on occasion showed balances of $10,000 or $15,000. I 
drew out money as instructed. 

Once Bill gave me a big bundle of money, close to 
$100,000. Since it would have been too conspicuous to de¬ 
posit, I rented a vault in a bank on 42nd Street, and with¬ 
drew for him sums in the course of a year or so until the 
treasure was exhausted. 
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CHAPTER 7 


A Former Party Member Is Shadowed 


Before I went on my vacation in the summer of 1936,1 spoke 
to Fred of my desire to be released from the apparatus. He 
did not show any emotion. If he understood why I wanted 
to leave he certainly did not give me any inkling of it. I gave 
as the main reason for my wish to leave the organization the 
fact that Paul and I did not want to be separated for so long. 

Within a week, Fred told me that as a reward for my excel¬ 
lent service and for the re-establishment of my family life, 
I was to have a three-month vacation abroad. 

"What about my release?” I asked. 

"About that you will speak to Ludwig,” he answered. 

“But aren’t you my boss?” I asked obstinately, realizing 
that I was being put off. 

“In a way, I am,” he said evasively. “But you come from 
Ludwig, so he will take care of this.” 

That seemed fair enough. With Ludwig it would be easier 
anyway. And it was not a burning matter at this point. I was 
going to be with Paul for three full months and I intended 
to persuade him to come to America with me! I was going to 
try to convince him that he had done his share of fighting for 
a while, that he had a right to his own life, and a right to 
share mine. We would come back and find work and begin a 
new life. A normal, average life, the way other people lived. 

Paul’s own discouraging experiences in the anti-fascist 
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underground work had tired him, although it was only after 
long discussions that he was ready to leave for America. He 
would come with me to the United States it was agreed, or 
follow me as soon as he had gotten his visa. Those were our 
plans. 

But I was to be dealt a hard blow on the other issue; 
namely, my leaving the service. Whether Ludwig had been 
informed of my problem or just had an intuition, he avoided 
being alone with me. I was not going to be shaken off easily, 
however; I asked him for an official appointment “on busi¬ 
ness.” He seemed, somehow, different this summer. He did 
not listen as well as he used to; he would sit across from me, 
looking into my face—his thoughts far off. He was nervous, 
irritable, not his usual philosophical self. When I asked Paul, 
who had seen a great deal of him in that past year, he said 
that Ludwig had “personal problems.” 

When I presented my own problem to Ludwig, he listened 
quietly. He looked sad. “I cannot release you and neither 
can Fred. It would have to be done in Moscow, if it can be 
done at all.” 

“All right,” I said, “then IT1 go to Moscow.” 

“I would advise you not to go,” he said. 

“But why, Ludwig?” 

“Hede,” he said firmly, “you must not go to Moscow. And 
please let us consider this conversation closed.” 

He got up. He was angry. I had never seen him this way 
before. 

Neither Paul nor I understood his reaction to my request 
at that time. We do indeed, in retrospect. He might already 
at that time have grown in his thinking toward his final dis¬ 
affection from Stalin and wanted to be sure that I was not in 
Moscow when it happened. He knew what the fate of his 
friend and co-worker would be. This was also, undoubtedly, 
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the reason why he was so in favor of Paul’s return to the 
United States. He knew how everybody who had any dealing 
with him of a business or personal nature would be hunted 
down by the NKVD once he had made the break. 

Noble Ludwig—he worried more about the future of his 
friends than of his own. That is probably why his murderers 
found such easy prey. 

To our great shame it must be said that we were insensi¬ 
tive to the problems that moved Ludwig, so absorbed were 
we in our own. 

I went back to America without having achieved my pur¬ 
pose but I was still determined to get my release from the 
apparatus. Paul followed me in the beginning of the year 
1937. 


It was early in 1937; January, or at the latest, February. 
Both Fred and Bill were present at a hastily convened meet¬ 
ing. It was Bill who did the talking. 

“Hede, we have an important piece of work for you,” he 
began. "You’re to drop everything else until it is finished. We 
must concentrate all our forces. You will go to this address in 
Brooklyn. . . .” 

He gave me a slip of paper reading: “243 55th Street.” 
Across the street from this address, he explained, I would find 
several cheap, rundown rooming houses. I was to try to find 
one opposite the house in question and rent a front room on 
the first floor. There Gerda would join me. 

Between the two of us, we were to keep the house and its 
main occupant—an elderly, stoutish man with a heavy mus¬ 
tache—under surveillance day and night. Gerda and I could 
work out our own schedule of shifts, provided we did not 
leave the “subject” uncovered at any time. 
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Our time-sheet must record all visitors, how long they re¬ 
mained, where the mustached individual went, anything we 
could observe inside the house. When the “subject” left his 
home, one of us was to follow. The library in which he 
worked, I was told, was on the first floor, well-lighted and 
usually unshaded, making observation easier. 

Surveillance or “shadowing” I considered the lowest, most 
boring job—typical for a “spy.” It was brought home to me 
clearly for the first time that this is what I was, a spy. I re¬ 
sented deeply my one assignment in this line and felt it an 
imposition. Yet it turned out to be one of the more fascinat¬ 
ing of my experiences in the Soviet underground. 

I pleaded that I had no experience in that sort of thing, 
but to no avail. Bill was cold and matter of fact, and Fred 
was embarrassed but did nothing about my protest. And so 
Gerda and I found ourselves installed in the shabby rooming 
house. We wore our cheapest clothes to match the setting, 
hoping to pass as working girls. It was a tedious task. The 
fact that neither of us knew the identity of the man under 
observation only deepened the boredom. Baskets of fruit 
and drinks considerately purchased by Fred, which Gerda 
brought, helped a little. 

The elderly man, we noted, spent most of his time working 
at a typewriter or reading. Only rarely did he leave the 
house, and then only to mail a letter or make a purchase in 
the local shops. Several times, however, Gerda or I followed 
him to Manhattan, where he went to the New York Post 
building on West Street and remained for brief periods. 
There were few callers; these we timed and described as best 
we could, though none of them seemed in any way remark¬ 
able. 

Toward the end of the first week, I “tailed” him by subway 
to upper Manhattan, and then to the Second Presbyterian 
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Church on West 96th Street. This time I risked going close 
enough for a first good look at him as he went into the door¬ 
way. And suddenly I recognized him as a comrade whom I 
had met casually years before. 

My doubts were resolved when I read the announcement 
on the church bulletin board. He was Ludwig Lore, political 
columnist on the New York Post, lecturing that day on a vio¬ 
lently anti-Soviet subject. 

An American of German origin, Lore had been one of the 
founders of the American Communist party, a member of its 
Politburo and for a dozen years editor of its German-lan¬ 
guage newspaper, the V olkszeitung. Some years earlier he 
had quarreled with the Party and been expelled from its 
ranks. He was generally regarded as a Trotzkyite and a vig¬ 
orous enemy of the Soviets. In his column and lectures he 
had been pulling no punches in attacking Stalin and his 
works. 

I thought the mystery of our assignment solved. For some 
reason the apparatus wished to know about the activities of 
a leading “renegade” and “red-baiter.” But the props were 
pulled from under this theory a few days later. Both Gerda 
and I happened to be keeping the vigil together and ex¬ 
claimed in one voice, “My GodI Look who is going in there!” 

It was none other than Bill himself. A ranking GPU agent 
calling on a notorious anti-Communist! 

That night, meeting Bill for my periodic reports, I could 
not repress my astonishment, “I saw you going in,” I ex¬ 
claimed, “and you stayed for several hours!” Bill smiled mys¬ 
teriously and ordered that the surveillance be maintained as 
usual. 

Several times I had noticed a car parked near the comer 
of Lore’s block. Looking more closely, I discovered that An¬ 
ton, our philandering photographer, was at the wheel. He 
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acknowledged me with a flicker of a smile. Gerda and I, it 
appeared, were only two of the brigade surrounding the 
former Communist. 

The only possible explanation for this elaborate surveil¬ 
lance was that despite his break with the Party and his vehe¬ 
ment red-baiting, poor Lore was still snagged in the network 
with which, presumably, he had worked as a Communist. 
Now his “loyalty” was being checked, probably on suspicion 
that he might be double-crossing Moscow. 

That my deductions were essentially correct was con¬ 
firmed recently by Benjamin Gitlow, a former associate of 
Lore’s in the Party. In his book The Whole of Their Lives Git¬ 
low revealed that Lore, who died a few years ago, had been 
virtually a prisoner of the Soviet secret police. A genuine 
radical idealist, he was for some reason unable to free himself 
from Stalin’s grip. 

At one point in the assignment I was instructed to prepare 
for a long session in a well-known nightclub off Broadway. 
In evening clothes, squired by Anton, I was to take a comer 
table and watch. Lore and Bill would arrive, I was told, and 
would be joined later by a third man. We were to keep an 
eye on man number three, and follow him when he left. 

No sooner had Anton and I taken our posts than I noticed 
that Gerda was there with a male companion at another 
corner table. Soon Lore and Bill arrived and plunged into 
earnest conversation. After a while they were joined by a 
younger man—short, slim, with thinning blond hair—who 
also joined in the conversation. We thought that we recog¬ 
nized the newcomer as a fairly prominent American writer. 

Bill was the first to leave, at about 2:00 a.m. Then Lore 
and the stranger followed suit. Anton and I were a few steps 
behind them. We saw the two men take separate taxis and 
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jumped into a third, instructing the driver to follow the one 
carrying off the blond young man. 

The chase took us to Grand Central. There, to our chagrin, 
he contrived to give us the slip. From the fact that our failure 
did not seem to upset Bill, I assumed that others had shad¬ 
owed him more successfully. 

Our routine observation of Lore was resumed. In the next 
few days I followed him on a plane from LaGuardia Field to 
Washington. Bill had forewarned me to be prepared for the 
journey. I sat right next to him in the plane; I liked him much 
better than Bill who conducted the chase and would have 
liked to tell him what was happening. I did not dare, of 
course. 

I succeeded in registering at the same hotel as Lore. Anton 
had preceded me—there he was grinning at me from his own 
car. We tagged after Lore for about forty-eight hours, re¬ 
cording his every move, then I flew back to New York. 

In a few days I was called off the assignment. I would 
never know, of course, what the mass surveillance had re¬ 
vealed, if anything. These experiences with beginnings but 
no ends were in the nature of my calling. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Regretted Conquest 


Laurence Duggan was mentioned in connection with al¬ 
leged pro-Soviet activities before the House Committee and 
then before a federal grand jury. The tragedy of his death in 
a plunge from the sixteenth-story window of his office in mid¬ 
town Manhattan on December 20, 1948, drew a black cloak 
over his career. It was lifted by Hiss, through his defense 
counsel, when he introduced the State Department memo¬ 
randa. 

Of the conquests I made while a Soviet agent, the one I 
regret most is Larry Duggan. 

Noel and Herta Field mentioned fairly often their best 
friends in Washington; the Duggans, Larry and Helen. They 
used to live in the same house, on the floor below the Fields 
and were their most intimate friends. I must meet them; I 
would love them, Herta said. 

Larry was, when I first heard of him, in the Latin Ameri¬ 
can Division of the State Department; it must have been 
1935. I don't remember whether I met the Duggans first at 
their own home along with the Fields, or whether the Dug¬ 
gans came to the Fields' apartment. However, I do remember 
that I spent a week end at their house shortly after I met 
them. It was on the outskirts of Washington. I remember it 
vaguely as a nice, well-kept home, situated on a bluff over a 
road which traced along the edge of a good-sized brook. 
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Larry impressed me as being an extremely tense, high- 
strung, intellectual young man. His wife Helen, beautiful, 
well balanced, capable and sure of herself, seemed the per¬ 
fect counterpart to him. An excellent housekeeper and busy 
woman, she was an attentive and loving companion to Larry. 

Where I could clearly see the reasons, the motivations, for 
Noel’s need for an activity outside of his work and personal 
life, it struck me as strange from the very start as far as Larry 
was concerned. Larry’s life with Helen, their unquestioned 
compatibility, his obvious success at so young an age, seemed 
not to warrant such outside activities. He seemed so much 
more a part of the American scene. His background, his inter¬ 
ests, were different from those of Noel. Noel was still partly 
European; though probably both of his parents were bom in 
this country, he was of an English mother and Swiss father. 
But he had lived and had been educated abroad. 

I reported about the Duggans in the regular routine way 
to Fred. I did not fancy him at all interested in someone who 
worked in the Latin American Department. But I was quickly 
straightened out on that point when Fred said, ironically, 
“The world does not begin and end with fascism, Hede! We 
are interested in the whole world—even in Latin America.” 

And so to my “Assignment Field” was added Duggan. 

Larry was well informed about me through Noel and when 
I first spoke to him about “every decent liberal has a duty to 
participate in the fight against the menace, Hitler,” I found, 
naturally, complete agreement. It was much easier to talk to 
Larry than it had been to Noel. It was less personal, less in¬ 
volved, more political in a way. By his terminology and the 
timbre of discussion I gathered that he either had been a 
Socialist, or had at least given time and thought to the Social¬ 
ist idea. 

I approached him much sooner and much more directly 
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than I would have dared to with Noel, and brought my re¬ 
quest to help us by letting us know “anything of interest” 
in his department. He doubted that there would be anything 
and he showed some reluctance, but promised to think it over 
and let me know. 

It was considered a very favorable reaction by Fred and 
we decided to wait for a while and not to press him. When I 
saw him next, which was after a memorable trip by car with 
the Fields and Helen Duggan (where we stopped in Balti¬ 
more to eat a famous oyster stew that made me deathly sick) 
I reminded him that he had wanted to “think it over.” 

About a week later I phoned his office and asked him to 
have lunch with me. He seemed pleased. I picked him up and 
we went to the Club Oasis. 

And here, much to my surprise, he not only consented to 
work with us, but developed a complete plan, and explicit 
technical details of how he would collaborate with us. He 
was not going to hand over any document to us—that he 
made clear beyond a doubt. But he was willing to meet me, 
provided that I knew shorthand, every second week and give 
me verbal reports on issues of interest. 

When I explained that my function was that of a recruit¬ 
ing officer operating under supervision of a higher function¬ 
ary, and that I could connect him with someone else, he 
again stressed the technical requirements. Good English and 
shorthand. He had no time to waste. 

It was a great success. Fred was very pleased. I must ad¬ 
mit that I was filled with pride. Fred thought that it called 
for a celebration. This took place at Gerda’s house and was 
elegant, elaborate, and strictly entre nous , Bill, Fred, Anton, 
Gerda, and myself. There was sukaski , vodka, caviar, borscht, 
champagne. Fred drank little, just enough to be able to beam 
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without restraint, lift his glass and toast me: “Kakoye che- 
lavyek!” What a girl! he said. 

I saw Larry just once more to make arrangements for the 
meeting with "my friend.” He himself described the meeting 
place, in a parked car on the outskirts of Washington. He 
seemed pleased by the evidence of decentralization, when he 
learned that I was not to be present, and indeed, had no idea 
who the man would be who was going to work with him. He 
thought that to be a sign of a well-organized machine and 
liked it. We had agreed at the outset of our arrangements that 
Helen was not to know about it. This, too, pleased him. 

My assignment with reference to Duggan was at an end. I 
dropped out. 

But I could not help asking Fred a week or so after the sup¬ 
posed meeting with Larry had taken place, how it had come 
off, unconspiratorial as it was. He was worried, but did not 
say why. 

Several weeks passed, when Fred said to me, “You know 
that fellow,” even when we were alone, he would not men¬ 
tion the name of a co-worker, “he makes difficulties.” 

“What sort of difficulties?” I asked. 

Fred was not ready to tell me. 

“You probably did not send the right man to handle him, 
probably he did not meet the conditions!” 

“I don’t know,” Fred said, “you might have to see him once 
more and talk to him.” 

Fred never mentioned Duggan again. He did not send me 
to see him. 


It was during my interrogation in Moscow during 1937-38 
that the name Duggan came up again. Peter Zubelin, the man 
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who questioned me and about whom I shall say a great deal 
later in my story, had a way of mentioning a name and smil¬ 
ing, so that you never knew whether the person was still with 
us or not, or, indeed, whether he was alive or dead. Zubelin 
seemed thoroughly familiar with the name, but, I reasoned 
later, he might have just wanted to impress me with his fa¬ 
miliarity with America. 

When I had broken with the Russians and had come back 
home at the end of the summer of 1938,1 found that the case 
of Duggan was weighing heavily on my conscience. I thought 
about him often and gradually worked myself up to the point 
where I felt that I must try to tell him what my own present 
political attitude was, that I must warn him. I was afraid of 
the Russians and this would be a dangerous undertaking, I 
realized. Still, I had to do it. 

It must have been toward the end of the summer of 1939 
that I finally went to Washington. I found that the Duggans 
had moved to another house. I went there. Helen greeted me 
coolly. She was preoccupied with a children’s party on the 
upper floor of the house. She expected Larry within an hour. 
I was perfectly welcome to wait downstairs, she said, but she 
would have to be excused because she had to take care of 
the party, which seemed in full swing. 

I agreed to wait. I sat on a sofa near the entrance door in 
the large, cool living room. Squeals and laughter of the happy 
children came trailing down. Helen, unchanged, better and 
younger-looking than ever, had paid little attention to me, 
had seemed part of that children’s party. But she had been 
cool, unmistakably so. I was sensitive to the shades of greet¬ 
ing. 

Then I began to analyze her attitude. Why possibly could 
she have been so cool if she recognized me at all? Why did 
she not ask me to join the gay party? As I sat there untangling 
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events, slowly, logically, I came to the conclusion that Larry 
had told her about his affiliation with me from the very be¬ 
ginning. That she had objected, as she would have, and those 
had been the difficulties to which Fred had referred. That 
Larry, meanwhile, must have heard about the purges and 
the whole “new Soviet Russia,” and was disaffected and far 
away from it. 

I waited for an hour, during which Helen did not put in 
an appearance nor send the maid with a message of any kind 
or to ask me whether I would care for a drink. It convinced 
me that I was not wanted—and in turn, that the Russians 
were not wanted. It made me happy. The Duggans had no 
way of learning of my disaffection. I would save myself and 
Larry embarrassment if I did not wait and did not talk to him. 
I left the house quietly. 


I was to undergo this process of wishful thinking with sev¬ 
eral people. The more I had respected them, the better I had 
liked them, the more I wanted them to learn the truth about 
the Soviet Union as Paul and I had. My wish-dreaming made 
me forget how long it had taken us, how we had resisted and 
rationalized. 




BOOK IV 




CHAPTER 1 


The Beginning of the End 


My surveillance of Ludwig Lore produced a terrific reper¬ 
cussion within myself. It was as though layers and layers of 
casings covering my conscience had been pierced and shed. 
It may seem odd that I so suddenly recognized my position. 
But perhaps I can make it clear by saying that for the first 
time I felt definitely cheapened. Of course this came in addi¬ 
tion to other small and large disappointments and disillu- 
sionments. Not only that I had been made to do something I 
disliked and resisted; but that I was doing it in spite of my 
reluctance. And that I went about it, just as I had been 
ordered, though I was ashamed and uneasy about itl So 
ashamed was I that I did not tell Paul exactly what I was do¬ 
ing or of the humiliation I felt. And he, in the midst of writing 
a new book on Hitler, respected my conspiratorial behavior 
and did not ask much. He knew that I was unhappy and dis¬ 
turbed. He consoled me as best he could under the circum¬ 
stances, ridiculed Bill, told me not to take him so seriously. 
What had really happened to me he did not know. 

It was this surveillance that made it clear to me beyond a 
doubt with whom I was dealing and what I was doing. It was 
far removed from my relation and work with Ludwig! I could 
not fool myself even by the greatest stretch of imagination 
that this had anything to do with “fighting Hitler.” 

I was a Russian agent. Nothing more, nothing less. What 
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would they order me to do next? I was frightened. I must get 
out. 


Before Paul had arrived I had not been feeling well and I 
planned to have a simple operation performed after I had re¬ 
turned from my latest trip to Europe. Fred thought it better 
to first arrange my apartment so that it would be set for Pauls 
arrival. That seemed to be a good idea. Paul suggested that 
the operation wait until he could be with me. It was only a 
few weeks after his arrival in January, 1937, that I was as¬ 
signed to the Lore job. After a day or two of this work I be¬ 
gan to be in pain and my doctor insisted on operating within 
the next few days. But Bill, and even Fred, was unwilling to 
release me before the surveillance was over. True, the doctor 
did not think my life in danger. And so I stuck it out. When 
finally, I was free to go to the hospital, my condition had be¬ 
come serious because of the delay and a much more funda¬ 
mental operation had to be performed. As a result my health 
was impaired for years. It did not increase my affection for 
the Russians. 

I stayed in the hospital for almost three weeks and was 
sent flowers and candies by all my co-workers. There was 
not a visit by one, however, not even Gerda, who previously 
would slip up to my apartment whenever she could, though 
it was strictly against orders. It was strange. Something was 
happening. 

Many things had happened. They had happened almost in 
logical succession. Beginning in 1936, the dreadful news be¬ 
gan to come out of Russia which filled the world press. The 
very founders of the Soviet State, the heroes, were being 
smeared and executed wholesale in the fantastic trials in 
Moscow. At first, and especially when the victims were Rus- 
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sians, I would be reluctant to discuss it with Fred. But when 
literally hundreds of German comrades, whom I knew and 
were dear to me, began to be arrested, sent off to camps for 
life, jailed and shot, I did talk to him. Perhaps I should not 
have done it. What could he say? He was sad and very grave. 
He did not dare to voice an opinion. He must have been as 
shocked as I was, and most likely there was no one who could 
join him in discussions of doubt—not even his wife. 


It was at about the same time that we began receiving let¬ 
ters more frequently from Ludwig. They were somehow dif¬ 
ferent; they contained here and there a slighting remark 
against new political developments in Russia, or a mutual 
friend. When Paul had come back in January, 1937, he had 
told me that Ludwig had been very depressed during the 
last year, that he seemed to take a completely negative view 
of the future. There were still enough witty remarks in the 
Ludwig letters, however. Some of them I read to Fred and we 
all laughed. It was stupid of me not to recognize the careful 
hints, the subtle suggestions of Ludwig's plan to break with 
Stalin which became so obvious afterward. But at the time, 
they simply escaped me. 

The underlying significance of another incident also es¬ 
caped me. At the end of my last courier trip to Europe, during 
which time I had spoken to him of my release, Ludwig gave 
me about $12,000. This amount was to be deposited in two 
New York banks, for a man and wife, respectively, under in¬ 
vented names. 

Back home, I decided to convert the cash into checks so 
that the deposits would appear less conspicuous. A friend 
took me to the office of Carol Weiss King, attorney for Com¬ 
munists. Without asking me any embarrassing questions, 
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Miss King gave me the two personal checks which I deposited 
as instructed. I forwarded the bankbooks to Ludwig in Paris, 
in care of the American Express Company. I thought at the 
time that Ludwig might be coming to New York to be in 
charge of the work here and that the deposit was a fund 
for the beginning of his establishment in this country. I asked 
him about it and that he was not too explicit seemed natural 
enough. That was the routine. One does not speak about such 
things and, as always, does not ask too many questions. The 
thought that he would be with us soon was comfort enough. 
It was only after his assassination, when his wife came to the 
United States and was able to collect the money, that I real¬ 
ized he had meant it to be a nest egg for his flight to Amer¬ 
ica. 

It was at this time that I had a heated and quite ridiculous 
conversation with Gerda while we sat in shifts at the window 
of the darkened room, binoculars before our eyes, keeping 
watch over Lore. Gerda was a nice enough woman; though 
her background differed from mine and that of my friends. 
Ludwig used to refer to her as “Ein fremdes Element,” or “a 
foreign body in our midst.” She was exactly that. We had 
never talked about anything but clothes, gossip about our 
co-workers—Fred, Bill, and Anton, all of whom she knew 
under different names; and love—about which she professed 
to know a great deal. (She was an experienced veteran!) The 
night was long in that horrid little furnished room and when 
we had finished a complete discussion of all the above-men¬ 
tioned topics, she began on the purges. She had had a few 
whiskies and minced no words. She took to the surveilling 
job with no difficulty whatsoever. She had no problems. The 
purge, to her, was a misfortune for poor Soviet Russia. “So 
many traitors, isn’t it terrible!” she would bemoan. I became 
so infuriated that it took all I could manage to hold my tem- 
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per! That dumb, dumb cow! Oh, how mad I was! Mad, not 
only at her, at Bill, but mostly at myself and the fact that I 
had allowed myself to be maneuvered into such assignments 
—like any petty “spy.” In my rage I said many things. I do 
not remember all. But I can still hear her summing it up with 
a tone of finality, “The trouble with you, Hede, is that you are 
so communistic!” 

“What would you know about that, Gerda?” I countered, 
unkindly. 

Unimportant as this conversation may seem, it was re^ 
ported from Gerda to Bill and from Bill to Moscow. And it 
was undoubtedly classified as one of the many proofs of my 
“subversive inclinations.” 

The breaking away from the movement, whatever func¬ 
tion one might hold within it, does not come in a flash. It is 
a slow, painful process. It is not a decision one makes, but a 
decision that grows. It grows slowly in the beginning. It is 
nourished by disillusionment. And then finally come the days 
when one is sick enough. And still it is like renouncing your 
religion, your family, your life’s work, the taking leave from 
all your friends—all at once. 

Paul and I were in this breaking away process from the 
movement. We had come to it in different ways, we had 
different functions within it, and so we had different ways of 
parting from it. That was to become most evident later. 


The operation had left me frail and weak physically. Con¬ 
valescence was much longer than expected. I was tied to 
our apartment on West 22nd Street. Both Fred and Bill vis¬ 
ited me frequently. Bill, of whom I had seen little prior to 
the Lore incident, did not come for social reasons, that I 
knew. But he did not speak of work, either, and his presence 
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created an awkward situation. His conversations began with 
some ridiculously trivial question, such as what did I think 
of this play or that book? It was completely artificial and Fred 
would lower his eyes, ashamed of the shallow performance 
of his colleague. Gradually Bill edged around to speaking 
of Ludwig. How was he? Had I heard from him? I had 
known, from the start, that Bill did not care a whit for Lud¬ 
wig and when he inquired of me the first time in regard to 
him, I said as much and expressed wonder at his sudden in¬ 
terest in Ludwig’s well being. When the curiosity about Lud¬ 
wig persisted, and the questions asked exclusively by Bill 
and not Fred, we gradually understood that there was some¬ 
thing behind it. It tied in perfectly with my being cut off 
from any present work. When I asked what my next assign¬ 
ment would be. Bill quickly answered in a tone of false con¬ 
cern for my health, that I “must be really well again” before 
I could think of starting to work. 

Something was happening, indeed. It was in June, 1937, 
when Bill began coming persistently every day and without 
Fred. He would come early in the morning while we were 
at breakfast, without first having telephoned; a strange per¬ 
formance for a conspirator. 

What did he want? we asked. “Paul cannot be disturbed,” 
I told him coldly, “he must work, our apartment is not geared 
to social calls so early in the morning.” But a Russian on duty 
is thick-skulled, and he simply ignored my remark. 

“Could I go down for the mail?” he asked one morning 
when Paul had picked up the keys and was about to dash 
down to our letter box. 

That was a duel 

He had come so early in the morning several days in suc¬ 
cession to be there in time for the arrival of our mail! He ex¬ 
pected us to get some correspondence with which he was 
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vitally concerned! His interest was so great that this usually 
careful agent threw all precautionary measures to the wind! 

“What could it possibly be?” I asked Paul. We wondered. 
We resolved to be on the alert. He would not see anything 
we did not want him to see. We were determined. Without 
many words, almost in premonition of things to come, Bill 
had entered into an area of hostility with Paul and me. Near 
the end of June, I found him standing in front of my mailbox 
one morning, as one standing a watch. It was too much. I 
said, furiously, “Bill, this, I do not like! Don’t you dare to do 
it again!” He left without saying a word. 

It was Fred who came the next day, somewhat apologetic, 
but even he could not clear the tautness of the atmosphere. 
He, too, asked whether we had heard from Ludwig. I had 
considered him a friend and so I asked him what the great 
mystery was all about, why this continuous questioning as 
to whether we had heard from Ludwig? He did not give an 
inch. He was formal as I had not seen him before and said he 
did not know, or something to that effect. 

This extraordinary behavior of Bill and Fred continued 
for several weeks. I was not concerned about Bill, but Fred’s 
change of attitude distressed me considerably. 

It must have been the last week in July when we found 
the solution to everything. It was in our mailbox in the form 
of a letter from Ludwig. It had come with the afternoon mail 
and we picked it up on our way out to an early dinner en¬ 
gagement. In the envelope were two letters; one, written to 
Paul and me, and the other, a copy of a letter on thin onion¬ 
skin paper, addressed to the Central Committee of the Com¬ 
munist party. The latter one has since become a historical 
document. It was publicized in papers all over the world 
after Ludwig met his tragic death. The letter to Paul and me 
was short and written in a dramatic style that was not Lud- 
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wig's usual style. He gave an explanation of how he had come 
to decide on the great step that he was taking; how long he 
had considered and reconsidered it. He made it quite clear 
that this was not an attempt on his part to influence us in 
any way—either to follow him or join him. His course was 
undecided and his life was endangered; this was only a 
means of warning us. Since we were his friends and co¬ 
workers we would undoubtedly be involved in the “Affair 
Ludwig” and should be prepared. The letter to Stalin, in his 
brave, bold handwriting reads: 

The letter which I am addressing to you today I should have 
written a long time ago, on the day when the Sixteen [referring 
to the Kamenev-Zinoviev group, executed in August, 1936] were 
murdered in the cellars of the Lubyanka at the command of the 
Father of Nations. [A Soviet appellation for Stalin.] I kept silent 
then. I raised no voice of protest at the subsequent murders, and 
for this I bear a large responsibility. My guilt is great, but I shall 
try to make up for it, to make up for it quickly, and to ease my 
conscience. 

Up to now I have followed you. From now on, not a step fur¬ 
ther. Our ways parti He who keeps silent at this hour becomes 
an accomplice of Stalin, and a traitor to the cause of the working 
class and of Socialism. 

From the age of twenty I have battled for Socialism. I do not 
want now, on the eve of my fifth decade, to live by the favors of 
Yezhov. Behind me are sixteen years of underground service— 
this is no trifle, but I still have enough strength to make a new 
start. . . . 

The fanfare which has been raised around the polar fliers was 
designed to drown the noise of the cries of victims tortured in the 
cellars of the Lubyanka, in Minsk and Kiev, in Leningrad and 
Tiflis. But this will not succeed. The voice of truth is still louder 
than the noise of a maximum horsepower engine. 

Yes, the record-breaking fliers will find it easier to win over 
American ladies and the sport-crazed youth of both continents, 
than we shall to win world opinion and stir the conscience of the 
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world. But let no one be deceived. Truth will find its way. The 
day of judgment is nearer, much nearer, than the gentlemen in 
the Kremlin think. . . . 

No, I cannot continue any longer. I am returning to freedom— 
back to Lenin, to his teachings and his cause. 

P.S.: In 1928 I was awarded the Order of the Bed Banner for 
my service to the proletarian revolution. I am returning it here¬ 
with. To wear it simultaneously with the hangmen of the best 
representatives of the Russian workers is beneath my dignity. 

To describe my feelings after I had read the last line of 
Ludwig’s letter to Stalin would be impossible. I remember 
only this extreme, this profound, happiness! I cried with joy 
and pride for my friend, Ludwig. I embraced Paul; we held 
each other in excitement. Every word in this letter, every 
single word of it was wonderful! Was it not exactly what we 
had felt for so long? It was spoken from the depths of our own 
souls! 

We loved him. We were proud of him. We were with him! 
“Paul,” I said jubilantly, “we are rid of them!” Paul put the 
letters in his breastpocket. We decided at once, without any 
further consideration, to deny having received that letter. I 
was overjoyed. But I was not to be overjoyed for long. 
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CHAPTER 2 


The Great Break 


The day after we received the compelling letter from 
Ludwig, both Bill and Fred appeared. Bill showed, by his 
often repeated question as to whether we were absolutely 
certain that we had not heard from Ludwig, that he did not 
believe us. A few days later he announced that "a very impor¬ 
tant comrade” would be coming to see us. He repeated it 
several times, as though he were in awe of his own announce¬ 
ment, munching the word “comrade” in his watery mouth. 
This was a “very intelligent, very responsible comrade.” And 
he was not given to using the word “comrade” easily. 

The “comrade” was escorted by Fred. It was a woman. 
Her name was Helen, she said. Would we come and have 
lunch with her at a cool place, she was so eager to meet us? 
“Eager to meet us” was a style to which we were not accus¬ 
tomed. We went to an outdoor restaurant in Greenwich 
Village. There was small talk while Fred was present. His be¬ 
havior, though it would be difficult to say how, was an indi¬ 
cation that this woman was of a higher rank than he. When 
he had finished lunch, Helen asked whether we had any ob¬ 
jection to her coming up to our apartment for a little talk. 
Fred left, and Helen, Paul, and I went home. 

The first thing one noticed about Helen were her strange, 
beautiful eyes—large, and dark, heavy-browed, with long, 
curled eyelashes. They shone from a face of small, delicate 
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features, dark skinned, and narrow of mouth. Her warm and 
engaging smile which she gave so sparingly, exposed large, 
beautiful teeth. The exquisite head belonged to a small, frail 
body. Her posture was poor, however, and she had large, 
painfully bad feet, and ugly hands. She was polite and com¬ 
pletely self-assured. She had an authoritative air about her 
without being annoying or aggressive. Her English was flaw¬ 
less as was her German. She carried herself like an emissary 
of a great country, but she was ready and willing to talk and 
understand the problems of smaller people. She was too 
clever to be patronizing. 

Addressing me, she said that she understood that I had 
asked to be released of my functions, and she had come for 
the purpose of finding out why. Turning to Paul, she said 
that she had been told that he was such a fine scholar, but 
that he had been so critical lately, and she had come to dis¬ 
cuss Marxism with him. Her own judgment from what she 
had been told was that we were excellent people but that we 
had probably been too strongly under Ludwig’s influence. 
Naturally by now we must “know that he was a traitor/* 

There was a pause. We did not say anything. 

She then repeated that even if it should be true that we 
had not received a letter from him, we must understand that 
he is a “traitor.” 

“I don’t understand what you want, Helen,” I said bluntly. 
“I don’t know what all this letter business is—that has been 
worrying all of you for so many weeks, and I do not at 
all understand what you mean when you call Ludwig a 
‘traitor’I” 

She looked at me, weighing carefully my words and said, 
“In case you have not been advised, Ludwig has betrayed 
us, he has gone over to the bourgeoisie, he is a Trotzkyite. 
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You know that he was critical of the Soviet Union.” This last 
she said as she looked intently at Paul. 

She had opened the battle and we knew where we stood. 
Paul and I did not need to signal each other; we were as one 
in this fight. We understood each other so well that we sensed 
a reaction from the other before it had reached the surface. 

“He is not more critical than I am, Helen, he is no more 
a 'traitor' than I am,” Paul said. 

“He is not a traitor. He cannot be a traitor!” I said in agree¬ 
ment. 

“Ludwig has joined the enemy, he ran away from us, he 
did not come home to discuss his doubts, to get contact again 
with the workers and the revolution. He left the 'service' 
without permission. He is dangerous,” Helen said without 
emotion. 

“But, Helen,” I said, “you don’t make it very inviting for 
comrades to go home to discuss their doubts, as you put it, 
at a time when all the old friends and fighters are liquidated 
as 'enemies of the people, Trotzkyites, and Gestapo agents’!” 

“And as for leaving the service without permission,’ is it 
not true, Helen, that a man of Ludwig’s status within the or¬ 
ganization does not have a chance to be let go—if a small 
and comparatively unimportant functionary like Hede could 
not be released easily?” Paul persisted. “What do you want 
him to do, if he honestly cannot agree with the course of the 
Soviet Union today?” 

Helen looked at us, silently, not showing in any way what 
she was thinking. She was calm, almost placid. She had come 
to do a job. She had ruffled the very edges of the complex, 
and was satisfied with the results. She had been able to come 
to the issue in question sooner than she had expected. She 
was an old hand in such discourses, that is why she had been 
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sent. A comrade; ‘very intelligent, very important,” Bill had 
said of her. What he did not say and probably did not even 
know, was that she was undoubtedly a member of the 
“Cadres Section,” an equivalent to the Control Commission 
of the Comintern. This inconspicuous enough title was ap¬ 
plied to a special section of the GPU, whose function, among 
others, was to lure foreign Communists suspected of disloy¬ 
alty to Stalin, to Moscow. 

Helen had dropped the issue after Paul's last remark and 
changed the subject by asking me how I felt now after the 
unfortunate operation that I had recently had. It was a ges¬ 
ture indicating enough politics at present—on to the human 
side! It also was a not too subtle announcement that she was 
well informed about us. She then went on to tell me that she, 
herself, had had a similar operation some years ago and was 
taking a certain kind of medicine; she mentioned the same 
as I was taking at the time. After that jolly note of personal 
interest, she got up, shook hands, hard, a la German com¬ 
rade, and left. 

She had made an enduring impression on both of us. Since 
we knew that she had come to see us approximately three 
weeks after Ludwig’s pronounced disaffection, we figured 
that the chase for him was on and that we were part of it. 

Now we were on the war path, on dangerous ground, we 
were fighting with an able, clever, shrewd exponent of Stalin. 
We must be on guard! 


Helen came back after two days and we saw a great deal 
of her during the month of August. I listened to her carefully 
prepared bits of propaganda because there was no alter¬ 
native. But I was soon bored by this fencing. I would have 
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preferred to have the showdown and gotten it over with. I 
was not interested in discussions any longer. I wanted to get 
out of the entanglement—I wanted to be left alone! 

These discussions began usually on a simple level. For ex¬ 
ample, I would ask her to define what she meant by the accu¬ 
sation, “traitor.” Did she really mean that because a man be¬ 
lieved that there was no socialism in the Soviet Union and 
that the Soviet Union had become something very different 
from what Socialists had expected, because he had become 
disillusioned and left the service of the Soviet Union that 
he was a “traitor”? 

“Yes,” she would say quietly, “he is a traitor.” 

“But I don't agree with you,” I would say, almost help¬ 
lessly. 

“Regrettable. . . 

I was to learn a great deal more in weeks to come about 
her quiet, determined voice. However heated or emotional 
a conversation became, Helen would speak in an even, care¬ 
fully controlled voice. 

When she had come to know Paul and me better, she un¬ 
derstood that it was important to hold the discussions with 
Paul and not with me. She saw that it was Paul's resistance 
that must be broken; and so, she started discussions on a 
much higher level. She was not only a well-educated Marxist 
and a highly trained GPU agent, she was also a shrewd psy¬ 
chologist. She sensed quickly my emotional resistance and 
knew that it was of no use to discuss principal issues with 
me. She, therefore, concentrated on theoretical discussions 
with Paul. She went through the whole scale, starting from 
the romantic and sentimental background of the revolution 
and its theoretical foundation, to the necessity of the first, 
second, and third Five-Year Plans. To Paul these were still 
realities. To me these theories had become stereotypes, I had 
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never thoroughly understood them and could not take them 
seriously. Helen was with us every single day toward the 
end of August. I had had as much of her presence as I could 
bear. She had come to infringe upon the privacy of my life! 
She was a danger. 

I had been careful to hide my distrust in the beginning. 
I was not any longer. Everything she said or suggested, I in¬ 
stantly rejected. As far as the situation permitted, we were 
honest with each other. 

With Paul the issue was altogether different. She ap¬ 
proached him on an entirely intellectual basis and argued 
with him with all the knowledge she possessed. 

Although we certainly did not want her, Helen had come 
to be a member of our household. It was always friendly. 
She would call us to have lunch, or she would suggest that 
we go for a walk. It was only after a few weeks that we be¬ 
came aware that we were being watched, that there was 
hardly an evening that we could spend without her knowing 
where we were. 

At that point, I asked her what it was that she really 
wanted of us. My work had stopped; I was no longer called 
by Fred, I was no longer asked to go to Washington, in fact, 
I was not doing anything for the organization. I was very 
happy about that. But I had had enough of Helens invasion 
of our lives. 

Shortly after I had asked her point-blank what it was that 
she wanted, she came out with the suggestion that we go 
to Moscow. 

"Nobody here has the authority to release you, Hede. You 
know that. That can only be done at ‘home.’ A comrade who 
has problems goes home and faces his superiors and discusses 
his problems. He does not run away, like Ludwig!” 

"But if I do not consider Moscow my home—what then? 
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What if I do not any longer accept your code of behavior as 
mine? What if I say here and now, I am resigning from my 
post and as of today I am free? What if I do not want to go 
to Moscow?” 

I had been emphatic. I had not meant to be. I was afraid 
of her. I was afraid of her, and of them, not only for myself 
and Paul, but for my dear friend, Ludwig. 

Helen fixed her eyes on me, those sad, beautiful eyes, and 
said quietly, “You don’t mean that, Hede. You know what 
happens to people if they try to leave without our consent.” 

That was the first threatening statement she had made. 

I answered quickly, “Yes, I know. I also know what hap¬ 
pens to them if they do go back!” 

All three of us had stiffened. All of us were aware of what 
had been established with those last two sentences. Helen 
thought then it was wise to ease up a bit. With a smile, she 
said, “This is all nonsense. You know that your case is differ¬ 
ent. We know that you are not traitors. You are confused. 
We understand that. You haven’t been home for a long time, 
you, too, have lost touch with the revolution. You must re¬ 
gain your sense of the revolution. It isn’t good for comrades 
to stay away from home for so long a time. You come home 
for a visit, look around, go for a rest, you will see things in a 
different light. And if you don’t, you explain your position to 
our comrades, I am sure they will understand you. 

“If you leave without our consent, however,” she contin¬ 
ued, “without coming home, what else can they think but 
that you are a traitor, that you have joined Ludwig? And that 
he is a traitor, you cannot doubt any longer—that you ad¬ 
mit?” 

‘Why is Ludwig a traitor?” I asked after her long disserta¬ 
tion. 
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Slowly, patiently she would repeat why he was a traitor, 
and what my difficulties were in accepting this fact. She 
would be generous then. She understood my loyalty, she even 
respected it! It was a fine character trait! But I had squan¬ 
dered my friendship on a "filthy dog” who was not worth it. 
To Paul, she would turn and say, "Now your position is a 
complete mystery to me. You haven't known Ludwig as long 
as Hede has. You understand the principal political ques¬ 
tions, the difficulties of the Soviet Union. You understand 
that we are not left in peace to build socialism as we want to! 
What do we want, Paul? Who are we? Aren't we Commu¬ 
nists? Don't we do the best we can? Don't we educate 
our people? Haven't we industrialized backward Russia? 
Haven’t we collectivized? Haven’t we given the exploited 
slaves, shoes and food and freedom? What do you want? We 
have no capitalism, have we? No! We have socialism! It is not 
perfect, no, it is not perfect yet! Give us time. You will see!” 

That last piece of oratory was a standby. I had heard it 
often. It was always used at the end of a difficult day with 
us and performed on the same key. It made her pale cheeks 
slightly flush. She was almost lovable then. Tired of her own 
little speeches, her little maneuvers, she used the standby 
as the finale, the last appeal. That one she knew by heart, 
she did not have to give it any thought, use any energy. It 
spun forth like a record. I watched her and rather liked her 
then, and was so very, very thankful that I was not in her 
shoes. 


We had spent many strenuous weeks with Helen when to¬ 
ward the end of August we had a chance to go to Martha’s 
Vineyard with some friends. We had been there not more 
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than a few days when Helen called Paul to come to New 
York. It was disturbing, but there was little else I could do 
but to let him go. 

Two days passed. On the third day he returned and as I 
saw him standing on the ferry boat I knew that he had 
brought bad news. His face was tight, set, and he did not 
wave to me. 

“Paul?” and before I could say another word— 

“Ludwig is dead. He has been killed!” 

He did not know any of the hideous details of Ludwig's 
death at the time. He had rushed back to me in fear that I 
might read about it in the papers. He wanted to be with me 
when that happened. It was a horrible shock. We walked 
along the beach, through the sand dunes for hours and hours. 
We had lost Ludwig. 

“How do you know, Paul?” I asked. 

“Helen told me.” 

“What did she say? Who did it?” 

He did not answer. He just looked at me. There was such 
a tragic sadness in his eyes that I stopped asking questions. 
He held me all night in his arms, as if to save me from the on¬ 
slaught we felt inevitable. I could not get him to tell me of 
his conversation with Helen. Toward dawn he said, “Do you 
realize that Ludwig s death means immediate danger for 
us?” 

We went early in the morning to Vineyard Haven, and 
from there to Edgartown to buy all the papers we could pos¬ 
sibly find on the newsstands. But it was some time before the 
story broke. 

The accounts were contradictory in minor details only; 
whether he had been killed by a submachine gun or an auto¬ 
matic pistol, whether he had five bullets in his head and 
seven in his body, or vice versa. But that he had fallen into a 
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trap and been shot from behind was confirmed by all the 
papers in Switzerland and France. 

The police investigation established the following facts: 

On the night of September fourth, the body of an un¬ 
known man of about forty, riddled with machine gun bul¬ 
lets, was found on the road that led from Lausanne to the 
Chamblandes. There were fifteen bullets in his body. A 
strand of gray hair was clutched in the hand of the dead 
man. He was found by Max Davidson, a candy manufac¬ 
turer. In his pocket was a passport in the name of Hans Eber- 
hardt. 

Police investigation checked his passport, which had been 
made out to a man born March 1,1899, in Komotau, Czecho¬ 
slovakia. It contained a French visa. He had registered as 
H. Eberhardt at the Hotel Continental as a businessman on 
a trip from Paris. The passport was forged. 

On the theory that this was a political murder, they be¬ 
gan checking their files and found that, in fact, the dead 
man was Ignace Reiss, thirty-nine, Polish bom, former GPU 
agent, who had been attached to GPU outfits in Holland, 
Switzerland, Great Britain, and France—and in 1928 had 
been decorated by Stalin with the order of the Red Flag. 

An abandoned American-made automobile in Geneva led 
to the identification of two mysterious guests, a man and a 
woman, who had registered on September 4th at the Hotel 
de la Paix in Lausanne, and had fled without their baggage 
and without paying their bill. The woman was Gertrude 
Schildbach, a German Communist, a resident of Rome. She 
was a GPU agent in Italy. The man was Roland Abbiat, alias 
Francois Rossi, alias Py, a native of Monaco, and one of the 
Paris agents of the GPU. 

Among the effects left by Gertrude Schildbach at the hotel 
was a box of candy containing strychnine. Schildbach had 
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been an intimate friend of the Reiss family, and frequently 
played with Reiss’s child. She had lacked the force necessary 
to give this poisoned candy to his family, as she had been 
directed to do by Spiegelglass, the GPU agent in charge of 
the liquidation of Reiss. 

Gertrude Schildbach had been wavering politically since 
the beginning of the purge, and she could plausibly play the 
part of one ready to join Reiss in breaking with Moscow. 
Reiss had known of her waverings and trusted her. He took 
her to dinner in a restaurant near Chamblandes to discuss 
the situation. 

At this point, the papers differ. Some say that Reiss and 
Schildbach went for a little walk after dinner. They wan¬ 
dered off into an obscure road. A car appeared, came to a 
sudden stop. Several men jumped out and attacked Reiss. 
He fought the attacking band, but with the aid of Schild¬ 
bach, whose strand of hair was found in his clutch, they 
forced him into the car. Here Abbiat-Rossi and Etienne Mar- 
tignat, both Paris GPU agents, fired a submachine gun at 
Reiss. His body was thrown out of the car. 

The other version was that two days after he was mur¬ 
dered, a car containing a blood-soaked overcoat was found 
in front of the Geneva-Comavin railroad station. Police 
learned that the car had been rented by a young girl who 
was identified as Renate Steiner, twenty-nine. Swiss-born 
Sorbonne student, who worked for the GPU, shadowing 
persons under suspicion. She made a full confession. 

She had trailed him through Holland, France, and Switz¬ 
erland, finally locating him in Lausanne. She telephoned 
Paris and they sent Gertrude Schildbach. While Reiss was 
dining with Schildbach, Renate Steiner appeared in the res¬ 
taurant, accompanied by Vladimir Kondratieff, a White Rus¬ 
sian and the killer of Reiss. Kondratieff was unemployed and 
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a member of Eurasia, a Czarist society. This is the very same 
organization that sent out a certain M. Kovalev to catch Alex¬ 
ander Barmine, the Soviet diplomat, after he had fled the 
Russian service. 

Steiner and Kondratieff suggested a drive after dinner in 
the car that the Steiner girl had hired. Reiss sat beside her, 
Schildbach and Kondratieff in the rear. Kondratieff killed 
Reiss during the drive and the trio dumped the body on the 
roadside where it was found. 

Renate Steiner, who had been in the GPU service since 
1935, and had previously shadowed Sedov, the son of 
Trotzky, was apprehended by the police, and confessed to her 
share of the crime. She helped the authorities to solve it. 

That is the story of Ludwig's death, as we learned it from 
the newspapers. 

When Paul and I regained our composure enough to be 
able to talk about it, we could not stop wondering how so 
extremely clever and careful a man could have fallen into 
such a trap. The very man who had taken such pains to in¬ 
troduce me to the principals of conspiracy, of checking and 
re-checking before any action, any meeting, anythingl The 
man who cautioned Paul time and again to be careful in 
trusting any of the Nazis, who professed sympathies with us; 
never to go to an appointment with anybody without safety 
measures, meaning with one or two body guards. How could 
he have gone alone to this meeting with Schildbach?! 

“He probably had no one to go with him,” Paul thought. 

“But why did he go at all?” I asked. 

“He had to go. He thought that this woman needed help 
to make up her mind one way or the other; and he felt that 
she was his responsibility. As a security measure he did not 
take his wife. Else, along and he probably had no one else to 
go with.” 
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After a while, Paul said, “Once you leave the fold, you are 
quite alone. From the one-time Chief of the whole Western 
Intelligence Service in Europe it was but a quick transforma¬ 
tion to a lonely man, killed by a "friend’ in a car and thrown 
out on a road—like a leper! After a life of devoted revolu¬ 
tionary service! A life of danger and sacrifice.” 


We dreaded to return to New York. Helen had not insisted 
that we get back immediately. She wanted us to get over 
the initial shock before she faced us again. Toughened and 
hardened as the service had made her, I never doubted that 
she suffered under her assignments. I never doubted that she 
was critical herself, and how then could she help but identify^ 
with Ludwig! 

We saw her on the evening of the very day we came back 
from Martha’s Vineyard. She hid whatever emotion she 
might have had under a studied tone of voice. The situation 
had changed, she said. She had been informed by the home 
office that our connections with Ludwig were known to the 
French police, who had thoroughly checked into Ludwig’s 
life, and that there was no doubt that they would refer this 
intelligence to the American authorities. The only thing for 
us to do now, she concluded, was to get out quickly, go home 
as fast as we could and stay there until the whole thing had 
blown over. 

That seemed plausible. We had read, ourselves, that the 
French police had discovered who Ludwig was, and we had 
to assume that our relations to him were not unknown. It was 
possible that they would relay whatever they knew about 
us to America. As I indicated before, we were still far away 
from appealing to the American authorities. 
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Plausible as it seemed, I did not believe a word of it. I 
did not dare to say so aloud and was at a complete loss to 
know what to do about it, but, for myself, I knew I would 
have preferred detection by American authorities to the 
danger of going to Moscow. 

But something strange and unexpected had developed. 
Paul, probably so shocked by the death of Ludwig and the 
conversation he must have had with Helen when I was not 
present, and probably for reasons that were beyond my com¬ 
prehension, had fallen victim to Helen’s arguments. Perhaps 
he was tired of proving his point; perhaps he really still 
wanted to see whether conditions in Russia were as bad as 
the papers and rumors made them to be. Perhaps his feeling 
of revenge for Ludwig was such that he thought he must go 
there, he must do something! Whatever it was, undoubtedly 
a combination of many factors, he suggested that he would 
go to Moscow alone and that I should stay in the United 
States. To this, Helen agreed readily. It did not take me long 
to realize, however, why this was exactly what she wanted. 
What better scheme could there have been than to detain 
Paul in Moscow as a hostage and simultaneously keep me 
doing what they wanted here? 

“My place is with you, Paul. If you go, I go, too.” 

Not that this was the last of it, that I did not try my utmost 
to convince him not to go. But I did not succeed. The quality 
of our conversations with Helen had changed considerably 
within the last few days. She was frightened and unsure her¬ 
self. She, too, must have been shocked by Ludwig’s death 
and was worse off than we were since she could not admit it. 
She was obviously pressured to conclude her mission with us, 
and she did succeed in putting pressure on us. She suddenly 
took great precautions when meeting us. Her carefree way of 
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coming to our apartment had stopped after that first evening 
when we arrived from the Vineyard. She rushed us, saying 
that we had no time to lose. 

I did not believe her. I thought it an act. 

Paul was not convinced either, but she had managed to 
make him feel that no one who had voluntarily and honestly 
helped the Soviets in their defense against the Nazis had a 
reason to fear. Besides, with all the news we had had from 
the terrible purge, he wanted to see for himself what was 
happening in Russia. 

We were far from feeling that we could go to the American 
authorities at the time. It took years of detachment from the 
movement to get to the point where we would make such a 
move. This must be difficult for anybody who has not been a 
Communist, and a European Communist at that, to under¬ 
stand. 


That we ventured on this trip in spite of the fact we had 
heard that during the first five months of 1937,350,000 politi¬ 
cal arrests had been made by the GPU, was fantastic as I 
look back on it. Why we went in spite of the fact that we 
thought that Yezhov s terror machine had gone berserk; that 
we had not for one second believed the accused in the Mos¬ 
cow trials guilty belongs in that “almost unexplainable” cate¬ 
gory that we constantly find connected with the Soviet 
Union. It is equal to the mystery of “why they confessed,” 
to the mystery of why so many who had experiences similar 
to my own did not stand up and speak, why Bukharin re¬ 
jected all suggestions to stay in France, where he could 
enjoy freedom and continue his scientific work—but instead 
went back in December, 1934, after Kirov had been mur¬ 
dered, knowing that he would be going to his death. It is 
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equal to the mystery of why the flier, Barzov, went back, and 
why Alger Hiss took the stand in his trial that he did. 

For my own action there is a seemingly simple explana¬ 
tion. I went because Paul wanted to go. I did what I could to 
prevent his going. When I did not succeed, I became re¬ 
signed and adjusted myself to the inevitable. Had I not 
pleaded with Paul—to no avail—to leave Hitler Germany 
before he would be arrested? It was an almost similar situa¬ 
tion, but for my fear of the unknown quantity, namely the 
American authorities. Had I only known and understood 
America and its institutions, its legal procedures, the work¬ 
ings of its democracy then, as I do today! But I did not, and 
so I was intimidated by Helen’s threats. 

My place was with Paul. 

We began making plans for this fantastic journey. Helen 
was full of suggestions. I observed and listened to her for a 
day or two and then withdrew into a position that was dic¬ 
tated, I believe, by my instinct for self-preservation. I made a 
plan. It was a simple one. I had learned a great deal about 
the Russian mentality, the specific mentality of an apparat¬ 
chik. Helen was on a job, the job of getting us to Moscow; 
her orders must be to get us there quietly, arousing as little 
attention as possible, therefore, all her suggestions would 
point toward this goal. Therefore, anything she suggested 
I must reject! I must proceed on my own. 

Clever as she was, she had made the first slip by offering 
us the travel routine typical for members of our organiza¬ 
tion. That started me scheming. It was this very scheming 
and fighting that gave us the first advantage over her. That 
put us in a better position than she had bargained for, and 
made it difficult for them to have us disappear as soon as we 
had set foot on Russian soil, as they probably had planned. 

I had to maintain this position without the help of Paul 
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Paul did not know this type of Russian. He did not know how 
they function; he had had little contact with the type that I 
knew so well. We were not now dealing with the noble type 
to which Ludwig belonged. Paul did not see as quickly as 
I that false passports and living quarters in Moscow ar¬ 
ranged by Helen were identical with slipping into oblivion, 
disappearing without a trace. Every suggestion of Helens I 
weighed carefully, calmly, and counteracted it immediately 
after. It started with the passports. There was no reason for 
us to go on false passports, I insisted. I was an American citi¬ 
zen, my passport was fine; Paul would get a traveling paper 
in lieu of a passport. We intended to stay just for a few weeks, 
come back to America on our legal papers, probably attempt 
to see Pauls parents on the way home; false passports would 
be inconvenient and unnecessary. We chose the boat on 
which we wanted to sail, the Kungsholm. The worst blow we 
dealt her was, however, when I presented her with the news 
that I had purchased several weeks’ worth of Intourist tick¬ 
ets, which would enable us to live in Moscow as the average 
American tourist did. 

"You see, Helen,” I said, “frankly, I don’t want to go to 
Moscow. I am going only because of Paul. We do not intend 
to stay longer than a few weeks. We prefer to go on our own 
conditions, with the help of Intourist, perfectly legally, like 
any other American visitor.” 

Only this once did I see her angry. “Perfectly stupid,” she 
said, “ridiculous!” It proved for us to be the exact opposite. 


There was a time when I was rather proud of all the little 
tricks I had played on Helen and her friends in order to up¬ 
set the plans they undoubtedly had for us in Moscow. I 
thought I had been very shrewd and clever, and although I 
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admitted that circumstances were in our favor, still I be¬ 
lieved that it was mostly my shrewdness that had saved 
our lives. As I look back today, when Americans like the 
Fields can be whisked off behind the Iron Curtain and no 
one cares and nothing is heard of them; when I listen to the 
stories of German visitors, how “unfriendly” Socialists or ex- 
Communists are kidnapped and taken into Russian terri¬ 
tory—I realize how different the political situation was at 
the time and how unbelievably lucky Paul and I were. 

When it was certain that we were going, I began to shop 
as one does before going to Moscow; I bought great quanti¬ 
ties of soap and coffee, of underwear, stockings, rice, sugar— 
all the things I remembered as rarities in Russia and with 
which one could make people extremely happy. I outfitted 
Paul and myself with a lot of winter clothing and I was very 
generous in laying in supplies because I knew they would 
not be wasted if we could not use them ourselves. But I did 
all this with a heavy heart. I still wished, to the last minute, 
that we could get out of the trip, and one day I decided I 
would ask Gerhart Eisler for his advice. Although I knew 
him to be a disciplined party member, I also knew that he 
was critical, that he knew what was happening and would 
understand what we were up against. I knew him to be a de¬ 
voted friend of ours. I wired to him in Paris, where he was at 
the time. In a night letter I explained our situation as well as 
I could and asked him for advice. His answer was short. It 
read: “Of course you must go” 

In a guarded way, I told some of my friends, most of whom 
were Communists, that we were being made to go to Russia 
and that it would be rather important for them to write to 
me regularly, not to let me drop out of sight completely. Paul 
left a detailed deposition with a lawyer friend, to be opened 
if he should not return within a year. 
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We then sailed on the Kungsholm. We had obtained a 
large and lovely stateroom. It was winter, and there were not 
many people on board. We decided to make the best of the 
situation and at least enjoy the trip on that beautiful ship. 

At the very first meal we spotted Helen. She had, of course, 
not told us that she would be on board with us. It was not a 
pleasant surprise. But there was little we could do except to 
maintain a relationship on good terms. It was a long trip that 
faced us and we would be together a long time. Helen con¬ 
tinued, even on the ship, to persuade us to “stay with” them. 
Our discussions at times became heated, but we never 
touched the subject of Ludwig’s death; that would have been 
too dangerous a territory! There were many moments when 
I became so enraged I felt as though I would throw her out 
of my room—and as a matter of fact, throw her overboard! 
But Helen, always the clever one, would “make up” by bring¬ 
ing me little gifts; since we were on a Swedish ship, there 
were charming little ashtrays, vases, and other little knick- 
knacks of typical Swedish silver-inlaid china. 

Helen traveled on a passport containing a picture of her¬ 
self with a child in her arms. She could not help showing it 
to us because we were seen together on the boat so much it 
was necessary for us to know the name that appeared on her 
passport. I asked her whether the child was really hers. She 
said that it was, that her son was in Russia, where I would 
meet him, and then she volunteered the information that she 
was separated from her husband. This was the first bit of per¬ 
sonal information she had given us. 

I tried then to find out more about her personal life. Of 
her activities within the movement, she was very reluctant 
to talk—except for the stereotyped statement that she was a 
child when she joined the revolution. All my co-workers had 
always joined the revolution when they were children! Of 
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course, she had also fought in the civil war and had never 
had time for a personal life. To have a personal life was some¬ 
thing strictly bourgeois. In order to be a good revolutionist, 
one had to have given up the pleasures of a personal life; 
one had to have a child whom one could not see for years be¬ 
cause of the call of duty; one had to be always on the verge 
of losing one’s husband to some great revolutionary deed. 
With a sigh, she spoke of her husband, who had been sent 
on missions which had kept him away from her for years, 
and “You know how it is,” she said, . . people grow 
apart.” Later I was to find out what a fabricated story this 
was. Nevertheless, she was a deeply unhappy woman, of that 
I am convinced. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Purge de Luxe 


We left the Kungsholm at Goteborg and proceeded to Len¬ 
ingrad. It may sound ridiculous, since one would assume that 
a woman of her calibre would have been more subtle, but 
as soon as we entered Russian territory Helen’s attitude 
changed completely. It was as though she had stepped out 
of her carefully worn lace petticoat, leaving it in a heap, and 
stepped into a garment of burlap. She assumed the tone, the 
bearing, and the attitude of an important Soviet official. It 
was a fascinating metamorphosis. It was almost as if she were 
to say, “Enough sophistication—that was necessary outside, 
but now we are home, on my hunting ground, and I no 
longer need to pretend.” My immediate reaction to this was 
to be on the qui vive every moment. And how necessary it 
was to be alert, I was to learn as soon as we left the train at 
Leningrad and stood on the platform. Helen was greeted by a 
little woman and both walked ahead of us, beckoning us to 
a big, black car. But just before we were to get in, I spotted 
the Intourist guide and at the top of my voice, I shouted, 
“ Intourist, sudaF (“Intourist, here!”) The guide came run¬ 
ning toward us. I told him who we were, he looked at his 
list, and he took us to the Intourist car. We went right past 
Helen and the other woman; I just had time to tell them at 
which hotel we were staying, and then we drove off. I had 
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scored one point in my constant battle of wits with the 
NKVD. 

Later that evening we walked through the streets of Len¬ 
ingrad. It was the end of October, 1937. Paul had not seen 
Russia since 1931, and I had been there last in 1933. Not a 
thing had changed. People looked sad, poorly dressed, im¬ 
poverished, worried, miserable. Stores had poor goods, if 
any; streetcars were crowded, houses were dilapidated— 
slums on a large scale. The same potted palms that are to be 
seen in every Russian hotel; the same frightened, subservient 
waiters and chambermaids; the same smiling hotel director, 
who was, as always, an NKVD man. 

Helen came to the hotel to tell us that we would take the 
morning train to Moscow. We met in the dining car for 
breakfast. Helen was cool and tense. She had not forgiven 
me my Intourist maneuver. When we arrived in Moscow, I 
proceeded to pull the same performance as on the platform 
at Leningrad, except that I didn’t lose a second this time in 
shouting at the top of my lungs for the Intourist guide. Paul 
was embarrassed and begged me not to overdo it. 

The Intourist car took us to the Hotel Metropole. It is one 
of the oldest, formerly most fashionable, hotels in Moscow 
and had managed to keep some of its old grandeur. Although 
I was not happy to be in Moscow, I was moved by the sight 
of the city where I had spent almost two happy years with 
Paul. 

We had a beautiful suite in the hotel. Our windows over¬ 
looked the Bolshoy Theatre across the square. Without un¬ 
packing, we rushed out into the street; it was exciting to see 
Moscow again. Had it not been for years the center of our 
dreams? We had worked in this city and had made many 
friends. It was here that Yury and Vitya Fischer lived. These 
two boys we thought of as our own children. 
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Helen had cautioned us on the train not to look up any 
of our friends until she had seen us the next day. I didn’t like 
the idea very much. On the other hand, it seemed foolish to 
antagonize her completely from the very start. So we just 
walked to the Fischer home and hoped that we would meet 
some member of the family on the street—we could then say 
that we had met them by accident. 

We walked along Mochovaya to Tverskaya and from there 
up the Kusnetzki Most. It was on Kusnetzki Most that I had 
worked when I first came to Russia for the Meshdunarodnaja 
Kniga. It is strange how nostalgic a familiar street can make 
one! Paul and I held hands and just looked at each other ex¬ 
citedly. We almost forgot the purpose of our trip. It was good 
to be in Moscow and to anticipate meetings with old friends! 
As we walked up the Kusnetzki Most, we saw coming toward 
us a familiar figure; high-heeled, a fur piece dangling from 
her shoulders, small feminine steps and a swagger to her hips 
—Katya—Katya Vinagradova. She must have spotted us at 
the same moment we saw her and as our steps quickened to 
greet her, we saw her moving very close to the line of the 
buildings and stopping in front of a shoe store. Her face was 
completely blank. She stopped and stood, facing the shoes 
in the window. Intuitively, we understood that she wanted 
us to stand in front of the same window close to her. It was 
obvious that she did not want to be seen greeting or embrac¬ 
ing us on the street. As we had stepped alongside her, she 
spoke without moving a muscle of her face, out of the corner 
of her mouth, in almost a whisper; but a whisper full of de¬ 
spair. Looking not at us, but straight into the window, she 
said, “What are you doing here? Why are you here? What 
are you doing? Are you crazy? Don’t you know that they will 
arrest you, too?” Then a pause, and, “Where are you stay¬ 
ing?” We whispered, “Metropole.” We had followed her lead 
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at once, and we, too, stared straight into the window. She 
stayed for another moment, imploring us, “Don’t phone me. 
Don’t visit me. I will get in touch with you.” Then she was 
gone. 

This was the first meeting with an old friend in the streets 
of Moscow. It was certainly weird. It had shaken Paul and 
me to the core; we stood helpless, not knowing whether to 
walk on, or to return to our hotel. We were to have many 
more equally distressing meetings. We went for a cup of 
coffee to the Cafe Sport on Tverskaya. We walked a while, 
returned to the hotel quite late, and went to bed. We had 
decided on our way back that we would talk very guardedly 
in our room. Anything of importance we wanted to discuss 
would have to be spoken in the street. In the room we would 
say only what we wished to have overheard. We had learned 
in Nazi Germany that telephones are tapped and rooms are 
wired. It was with great sadness that we practiced, immedi¬ 
ately and instinctively, the same precautions in Russia. 

We had arrived in Moscow on November 5,1937. The city 
was in the throes of preparations for the celebration of the 
anniversary of the revolution on November 7. On the morning 
of the sixth, we were still having breakfast in our room 
when Helen arrived, ostensibly just to make a brief social call 
and to tell us that she had tried unsuccessfully to get us 
tickets to the Red Square demonstration—a spectacle I had 
looked forward to seeing because, regardless of how one felt 
about it all, it was truly something to behold. She also told us 
that none of my superiors would have time to see me before 
the holidays were over and that they would contact me later. 
She again cautioned us not to see anybody just yet. I sus¬ 
pected that we were not to be seen on the Red Square! This 
made me determined to get tickets for Paul and myself some¬ 
how. It turned out to be much easier than I had thought; I 
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simply went to the Intourist office located on the ground 
floor of the Metropole Hotel and said (in the demanding 
tone that I had decided to adopt when dealing with smaller 
Russian bureaucrats) that I expected tickets for the Red 
Square—I had been promised in New York that I would get 
them, since watching the demonstration was one of the main 
purposes of our trip. 

I got the tickets. And the demonstration proved to be the 
same tremendous and dramatic performance that I had seen 
before, but bigger and more elaborate, as it became from 
year to year. There was the same awe and anticipation as the 
spectators filed in to their places after having been checked 
and rechecked by innumerable NKVD guards. On the right 
of the mausoleum were the diplomats of all countries, in their 
fur-lined coats and Russian hats; and on the left the officials 
from all walks of Soviet life, some in uniform and some in ci¬ 
vilian clothes. Sprinkled among them were some of the lead¬ 
ing foreign Communists. In fear of the Russians though I 
was at that point, I could not help being excited when the 
chimes struck ten and Voroshilov on his horse appeared from 
the extreme left end of the Kremlin wall and rode up to the 
first detachment of Red Army men to whom he would ad¬ 
minister the oath of allegiance. The square was solidly lined 
on the side opposite the mausoleum with young Red Army 
men. Voroshilov rode along and swore in each detachment 
in turn, and in turn each group answered in their loud, melo¬ 
dious Russian voices. It was like a great rolling wave of 
sound moving from one detachment to the other until it had 
rolled to the end of the lined soldiers. In the stillness of 
the snow-covered square, everybody watched this spectacle 
breathlessly. It was repeated twice every year, on May 1 
and November 7, and each time it was extremely moving, re- 
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gardless of where one stood politically. I had heard the most 
cynical diplomats admit that this was “stark drama.” 

We saw many Americans and looked in vain for some of 
our German comrades. If they were still alive, they certainly 
were not on the square. 

We didn’t stay through the whole celebration. It was too 
cold and after the first excitement and awe, the display of 
the military might was nothing to gladden my heart. We left 
to return to our hotel. 

A few days later there was a knock at the door and in came 
Yury Fischer. He was about 15 years old then. He had been 
told we were there and where we lived by Albert Rhys Wil¬ 
liams, an old acquaintance from New York, and had proba¬ 
bly been given to understand that it would be better for 
them to look us up than to wait until we could call them. 
There was a wonderful reunion. It wasn’t long before we 
plunged into a political discussion. The main topic of conver¬ 
sation was, of course, the purges. Yury was a Comsomol 
(Communist Youth), and imbued with the Soviet spirit. First 
we argued on issues of principle connected with the purge. 
We didn’t seem to understand each other. It was a remarka¬ 
ble conversation. Paul said, “Now, Yury, you know that I’m 
a German revolutionary. You remember that I was in a con¬ 
centration camp. Do you believe that I’m honest? Do you be¬ 
lieve that I could do something against the revolution?” 

Yury said, “Don’t be silly, Paul, of course, I believe in youl 
I know how honest you are. Why do you ask that? I know you 
could never do anything wrong. You are our hero—Vitya’s 
as mine; we love you as much as our father!” 

“All right,” Paul said, “what would you say, Yury, if you 
were to come tomorrow to our rooms and find that I had been 
arrested? You would be told that I am a traitor to the revolu¬ 
tion; what would you think, Yury?” 
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There was a long pause. Yury bit his lip; he walked up and 
down the room; he thought intensely—one could almost see 
the desperate workings of his mind. He tried to visualize the 
whole situation. His mother was in England at the time. He 
was so happy to have us there! It was some weeks later that 
she returned and was our most faithful friend through the 
trying months ahead. In spite of his youth, he had come into 
our room with the air of being host and guide in Russia; his 
mother was not there but he would take care of us. He was so 
overjoyed to have us. He immediately began planning gath¬ 
erings with mutual friends who had not yet been arrested. 
Paul’s question had abruptly introduced a serious problem. 
It took him a long time before he finally said, “Paul, if you are 
arrested, you are guilty.” 

We were speechless. After several long moments had 
elapsed, Paul said, “Yury, you really believe that all the 
Deutschen Genossen that you have met in our house in Ber¬ 
lin, like Fritz Stammberger and Ungar and so on, are guilty?” 

“They must be guilty—because otherwise why should they 
be arrested?” the boy said, almost pleadingly. 

This had been an interesting bit of information and we 
didn’t feel much better when, in a very short while during 
the first month of our stay, Yury changed his opinion. He had 
received several personal blows. The first one to hit centered 
around the arrest of Nicolai N. Krestinsky. Krestinsky’s 
daughter, after staying out of school for a week, came back 
to denounce her father in the classroom as a traitor to the 
country. A traitor whose name she no longer wanted to bear! 
Yury told us that the girl, who had been a close friend, had 
made this statement before the class—pale and mechanical 
as an automaton. It was only at the end of her statement 
that she broke into a sobbing that was beyond endurance. 

Next, the father of his friend Kolka was arrested. He was a 
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man who had been a member of the Central Committee of 
the Party—a man to whose home it had been the greatest 
honor for an American journalist’s son to be invited. Yurys 
sense of values began to topple. He felt that Kolka’s father 
could not have been a traitor; it was probably a mistake and 
he continued to visit Kolka regularly, although it was some¬ 
thing that was not done. The child of an “arrested” was 
treated like a leper, even in school. Everyone stayed away 
from him. Everyone but Yury; he continued to visit Kolka 
until Kolka, too, disappeared. It was a terrible shock to him. 
He came home crying when he could not find poor Kolka. 
You can’t go to the police, he said, because they wouldn’t tell 
you. It was at about the same time that Vitya, a year younger 
than Yury, had befriended a German boy whose father, 
too, had been taken by the NKVD. This boy, Lothar, was 
to become (and still is) one of the closest friends of both 
Fischer boys. 


A few days after the November 7 celebration, our interro¬ 
gation began. It was Helen who brought to our rooms a 
stocky, blond man, with broad Russian features and watery 
blue eyes who showed a very self-assured attitude and smile. 
He introduced himself as Peter, said that he knew a great 
deal about us, that we should feel completely at ease and 
should start telling him our story in all details. He sat down 
in our living room and started writing on a yellow pad. He 
spoke English fairly well and loved to interrupt my speech to 
point out that Childs restaurant was on such and such a 
street in New York and that my meeting there had been on 
such and such a day. Thus indicating first, that he knew New 
York quite well, and second, that he knew practically every¬ 
thing about me and that there was no fooling him. He was 
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friendly. It was at the first meeting that he suggested that 
we have something to eat and drink in our place. He would 
say laughingly, “Don’t worry about the expense; you are my 
guests, of course.” 

In later months, he and some of his colleagues would come 
and order their regular meals in our room, explaining that 
they had worked hard and had had no time to eat, and would 
I permit them to eat there while they talked to me. It was 
probably also meant as a gesture of friendliness because they 
always paid the rather heavy bills, and they didn’t at all hesi¬ 
tate to order the most delicate foods the Metropole Hotel 
had to offer. 

At the start of the interrogation, it was Helen and Peter 
who appeared at a prearranged time. Helen would sit qui¬ 
etly and simply elaborate once in a while upon a point that 
Paul or I had mentioned. She seemed matter of fact. Her re¬ 
lationship with Peter was businesslike, with a slight indica¬ 
tion that he was a man of higher military rank than she. At 
some of my stories, especially my description of certain peo¬ 
ple, for example, when I dramatized Walter’s drunken es¬ 
capades or Bill’s bureaucratic pettiness, Peter roared with 
laughter. He never restrained me in my critical attitude to¬ 
ward some of my Russian co-workers. He never seemed to 
think as highly as I did, however, of Fred or Ludwig. That 
did not deter me from speaking of Ludwig as I always had— 
with admiration and devotion. When it came to the issue of 
Ludwig, his whole attitude changed. He would be extremely 
eager to draw every possible bit of information from me. 

My descriptions of Anton, my disagreements with him, my 
refusal to learn photography from him, my reports about him 
to Fred, sent him into gales of hilarious laughter. I gath¬ 
ered that he considered Anton an undisciplined character 
but, as he put it, “a hell of a wonderful guy,” what with all 
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these “dames” he could get. When he said to me, still laugh¬ 
ing, that it was my report that had sent Anton to a place 
where he “surely must have quickly lost his vigor,” the re¬ 
mark was made as though I should have been greatly flat¬ 
tered by it, as though he were saying, “Now, you see how 
we value your reports and how we act upon them. You send 
us a report that the man is no good and we send him to Sibe¬ 
ria. Isn’t that fair enough?” 

A shiver went down my spine with the telling of that 
little story. What a ghastly thought that my report had sent 
Anton to Siberia! All I had meant to achieve by my report 
was to be relieved of my co-operation with him! 


The main issue of the interrogation was Ludwig. Within 
the Ludwig affair there were certain specific issues that took 
on terrific importance, like the letters from Ludwig, parts of 
which I had read to Fred. Every one of us who had been a 
friend or co-worker of Ludwig had great involvement with 
letters. General Krivitsky, who also was a suspect in relation 
to Ludwig and quit the service shortly after Ludwig s death, 
relates in his book, In Stalins Secret Service , the following: 

At three o’clock in the morning of Tuesday, July 20, I was 
awakened by a telephone call. It was Spiegelglass. 

“Did you receive a letter?” he asked. 

I answered sincerely that I did not know what he was talking 
about, for in my sleepy condition I did not instantly recall the 
letter that had come from Reiss. 

And somewhat later Krivitsky says: 

I had denied, when first awakened by his telephone call, that I 
possessed such a letter. This clearly marked me in the eyes of 
Spiegelglass as an accomplice of Reiss. 
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The letters of which I “had or had not read” parts to Fred 
were to become a most involved, repeatedly discussed, issue 
—one that took on such importance that Fred, who mean¬ 
while had also been called back to Russia, was confronted 
with (in my presence) time and time again. When I first 
mentioned it, rather lightly and in a matter-of-fact way, in¬ 
tending to describe what I knew of Ludwig's development, 
I had no inkling that it was to become a statement upon 
which Fred’s life might well hinge. 

I seem to remember that when I first mentioned that there 
had been two letters, parts of which seemed so amusing that 
I had read them to Fred, it was only Helen and Peter who 
were present. When Fred first began to participate in these 
interrogations, the letters were not mentioned. The issue of 
the letters was gently introduced at a later point. As soon as 
I had mentioned the letters, Fred said, “I don't remember 
any letters.” 

I was astonished, but didn’t guess the impact it had and 
said, “But, Fred, don’t you remember those funny remarks 
of Ludwig’s that I read to you?” 

Fred answered quietly, in his usual manner, “No, you 
must be mistaken, Hede; you didn’t read any letters to me.” 
And then the topic was dropped. 

When, after this meeting, I asked Fred how he was and 
whether his wife was back home, there was great reluctance 
on his part to talk to me about anything. I was sad but 
thought to myself, “Well, we are in Russia now and not in 
America!” Had I not had a similar experience with Helen? 
I tried not to give it too much thought. Fred’s appearance 
had also changed. He wore a cap, which made him look much 
more insignificant, and he looked slightly bedraggled. The 
next time the question of the letters came up, Fred was pres¬ 
ent again. Still it was not the only subject of conversation; it 
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was always garnished with other issues. Slowly, gradually, 
the question reappeared with great persistence: Did I or 
did I not read parts of Ludwig’s letters to Fred? Finally, it 
dawned on me why Fred refused to admit that he had heard 
parts of those letters, and when it did, it was too late for me 
to change my story. 

In retrospect, I simply do not understand why I did not 
realize in time the ramifications of my mention of those two 
letters. But, remembering the insignificance of Ludwig’s re¬ 
marks, which were of a slightly derogatory nature in regard 
to a medal which one of his colleagues had received, I could 
not assume that Fred could have deduced anything from 
them, if I had not been able to. Too late did I realize that an 
agent of Fred’s status was expected to have the famous "long 
view,” the perceptiveness that the Great Leader professes 
always to have. I realized too late what it meant for Fred to 
have failed to understand in time and, in turn, to report im¬ 
mediately and thus to have had Ludwig assassinated per¬ 
haps a month earlier than he had been. Poor, dear, little Fred 
—when we realized why he so persistently denied any 
knowledge of these letters, why he grew grayer and grayer 
and thinner and thinner and more drawn each time we saw 
him, how helplessly unhappy we were! It is the most unbear¬ 
able of all feelings to realize that one is responsible for an¬ 
other one’s misfortune. That it had to be Fred, the only 
Russian with whom I had worked in America that I re¬ 
spected and was devoted to, made it particularly tragic. I 
had read parts of those letters to him only because, of all the 
men I had met in our business, he seemed the only one who 
could best live up to Ludwig’s example. He seemed like a 
man who, in spite of his background as a czarist officer and, 
as I was given to understand, an ex-aristocrat, loved the revo¬ 
lution. It was he who had sent me fifty red roses on Novem- 
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ber 7, with a sweet little note reminding me that we were 
fighting for a better world and that this was the day of 
celebration. The other comrades would take me to dine and 
drink, but it was Fred who remembered the revolution. It 
was he who would seem filled with understanding if I de¬ 
scribed to him Noel’s reluctance to betray his country. It was 
he who seemed to understand how humiliated the girl must 
have felt when Anton organized an orgy in her house. He 
seemed to love people; he seemed so sensitive and so kind- 
hearted. Even if he did not approve of Anton’s or Gerda’s 
behavior, he would rationalize and try to make me see that 
their lot was not an easy one. He made me try to understand 
human failure and not to be too hard in my criticism. He was 
an extremely lovable man. And here I was—bringing this 
terrible thing upon his head—and it was too late to with¬ 
draw! By the intensity and the constant repetition of the 
questions concerning the letters, I knew I would not be be¬ 
lieved if I were suddenly to say, “Come to think of it, Peter, 
I have made a mistake, I didn’t read the letters to Fred.” 

Paul and I discussed it again and again, considering it 
from every angle, and came to the conclusion that all that I 
would be able to achieve by retracting my statements, would 
be to involve ourselves, and Fred, in a plot of active co-opera¬ 
tion with Ludwig. And so I had to stick to that damning 
story. 

During the endlessly repetitious interrogations which took 
place in our hotel suite, several new characters drifted in 
and out. Helen had disappeared a few weeks after she had 
come with Peter and the new individuals were substitutes 
for her. Never introduced with a specific name, they would 
be extremely polite, formal, and pleasant. Most of them were 
in civilian clothes. Only twice did they come in uniform, and 
these were then covered by a civilian overcoat with raised 
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collar. This tactful observance was to show us how con¬ 
cerned they were not to have us compromised in the eyes of 
possible foreign observers. 

Toward the end of the first period of our interrogation—it 
must have been January, 1938—Peter brought a man with 
him one night whom we both liked very much. He seemed 
as European as Peter was Russian; cultured, civilized, pleas¬ 
ant. He spoke German almost fluently, with a slight eastern 
intonation that reminded me of Ludwig and Felik; and made 
me feel at home with him. They had come many hours later 
than they had announced themselves, and I accordingly was 
set to be as cross as possible. But this new man had a way of 
being embarrassed about the “late intrusion” and an expla¬ 
nation of how they “had worked all night and lost track of 
time.” (As if the whole of Moscow did not know that—with 
their buildings on Lubyanka aglare with lights.) His manner 
had a way of putting one on the defensive. He shook hands 
heartily and said, “Ich bin Genosse Spiegelglass” (“I am 
Comrade Spiegelglass.”) Somehow we knew that this was 
his real name, the significance of which we learned many 
years later when Krivitsky’s book was published. This charm¬ 
ing comrade was responsible for the murder of Ludwig! In 
keeping with routine procedure, he must have earned a 
medal for it. 

Obviously, he had come into the last phase of our initial 
interrogation and wanted a few points elaborated upon. It 
was as though it was his job to pull in all the loose strings 
and weave them tightly, securely, together. After he had fin¬ 
ished with us we were taken into the social and family life 
of the NKVD. Their purpose in doing this was to express 
their gratitude, their esteem and trust of us. 

Needless to say that at all these gatherings no one trusted 
anyone! Each watched each—like the proverbial hawk—for 
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any slip; and probably the only two people not involved in 
the sinister connivings were Paul and I. Once or twice Fred 
was present, and I had the feeling that he was avoiding me. 
He did not make it obvious, but there was none of the affable 
conversation that we used to have in New York, no show of 
interest, in fact, no relationship whatsoever. My unfortunate 
role in Freds life is what I can least forget. Something I will 
always regret. 


The first party we attended, which we could not have re¬ 
fused even if we had wished was, if I remember correctly, at 
the home of Madame Sloutski, whose husband, the head of 
all foreign intelligence of the NKVD, had recently died. He 
had died "suddenly” and unexpectedly at the prime of his 
life; he was a friend of Felik, Ludwig, and the Long Man. 
Since he was mourned by his friends in Moscow, it is possible 
that he died a natural death. There are some who do—even 
in Russia. Mrs. Sloutski, in appearance a typical female party 
functionary, was present at the beginning of the festivities 
but soon retired. I found her sobbing uncontrollably in an 
adjoining room shortly after her exit. 

It was at this party that I learned for the first time of the 
relationship between Helen and Peter. Peter was Helen’s 
husband! Helen had come back aglow from a successful mis¬ 
sion, judging by the many toasts that were made to her 
health. Peter, rather high, was enamored with her, and when 
I said something like, “You show good taste in women, 
Peter,” he could hardly stop rolling with laughter. 

Between gasps, he said, “That’s a good one! She’s been my 
wife for over ten years and the mother of my son! You must 
come and meet our son!” In the many, many meetings we 
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had had, never was there an indication of this relationship. 
It added one more feature to the conspiratorial setup. 

In time I was to learn that her name was Elizabeth 
Zubelin; that she and her husband, Vassili Zubelin, had been 
stationed in the United States in the early 1930’s and re¬ 
turned during the war years when Zubelin occupied various 
Soviet Consulate and Embassy posts. In Moscow I would 
realize that they were top-shelf officials of the GPU, or the 
NKVD, as it had meanwhile been renamed. 

The food and drink at such parties was superb and always 
too abundant. The procedure the same. Very much to drink, 
rapid toasting for all sorts of reasons, very much to eat, and 
singing until the early morning hours. They are a gifted peo¬ 
ple, the Russians, and they can sing! Peter would take his 
place in the center of a room and strum his balalaika tire¬ 
lessly, singing in a strong, natural voice the long, sad Russian 
folk ballads, or gay, naughty stanzas with a wicked grin on 
his face; at the end were always the Red Army songs. At such 
parties he looked like a simple Russian peasant, blond, blue¬ 
eyed, happy. I could not help but think that without the 
Bolsheviks, he might have been just that. 

At Peter’s home the parties were simpler and smaller. 
There was a daughter by his first marriage, a buxom blond 
girl of about sixteen and her boy friend, Helen, Peter, and 
their son of six, and usually two or three more. The routine 
was never varied, though. Drinking, more drinking, eating, 
singing. Never talk. 

There was one excursion with Peter, Spiegelglass, Fred, 
Helen, Paul, and myself in two elegant cars with chauffeurs 
to Spiegelglass’ datcha (country house) on the outskirts of 
Moscow. Judging by the commotion and organization in¬ 
volved, it was meant as an exceptional honor. It probably 
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was; and the hospitality extended us was charming and gen¬ 
erous. The Russians are by inclination a warm and hospi¬ 
table people. Much as I hated to seem ungrateful, the 
circumstances were such that I could not appreciate it. It 
was at this datcha that Spiegelglass asked me whether I 
would not reconsider my decision to leave the apparatus and 
go on a mission of much greater responsibility than I had 
ever had before, namely, to “set up quarters” on the Mexican 
border. 

“How could I, if the Americans are after us, as you claim?” 
I said. 

“Well, that was not meant for right now,” he answered, 
slightly embarrassed. He had made a slip and he knew it. 


Much has been written about the economic status of the 
average Russian in contrast to those who are in power. Acute 
and trained observers like William L. White, who accom¬ 
panied Eric Johnston on a tour through Russia and were 
given “the works”; and many Russians of high position who 
fled, have given detailed descriptions of the life of the “rul¬ 
ing class” in the Soviet Union. I shall, therefore, not be repe¬ 
titious, but tell only of the few observations I made during 
the short period of “social life” among the privileged. 

The MVD, during my time the NKVD (and before that 
the OGPU and earlier yet, and originally, the Cheka), which 
is the all-powerful Soviet Secret Police, lived the life of the 
ruling class, at least financially. It has a peculiarity, which 
as far as I know is not consistent with our conception of a 
true ruling class. It is in fear, and, therefore, insecure, and 
this it shares with everyone in Russia. However, its physical 
life is on the higher plane of an exploiting class. For though 
the system of private property is abolished, the ruthless and 
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uninhibited exploitation of man is practiced as nowhere else 
in the world. The GPU, as an important part of the ruling 
class, is actively participating in this exploitation, utilizing it 
for their own gains. 

Like a feudal ruling class, its members live completely 
separated from the rest of the population in enclosed sections 
of towns and suburbs. The apartments of the officials to 
which I was taken were guarded by sentries. It would have 
been impossible to enter without my hosts. The datchas were 
enclosed by barbed wire, with sentries stationed every few 
yards. They had their own shops, their own restaurants, their 
own movie, their own library and their own wonderfully 
equipped hospital, the envy of every Moscovite who did not 
“belong.” I was taken to this hospital for dental work and 
quite impressed with its stock of medications and equipment. 
This was at a time when hospitals and maternity homes were 
short of drugs and antiseptics; when one could make a friend 
deliriously happy with a package of cotton or medicated 
gauze, not to mention sanitary napkins! 


When I felt that the gist of the story we had gone to Russia 
to tell had been written down at least a dozen times, when 
the “friends” had stopped questioning us, when “social inter¬ 
course” was getting very much on our nerves, we reopened 
the issue of our return to the United States. Our Intourist 
tickets had long since elapsed. The enormous amount of 
money (I don’t remember the figure in thousands of rubles), 
which Paul had gotten from the Russian edition of Father- 
land had been used up. We maintained the same elegant 
suite in the Hotel Metropole and lived on the fat of the land 
by the grace of our “friends.” Though we despised this, it 
was preferable to getting “a little apartment” at the end of 
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town and sinking from sight. We were sick at heart, filled to 
capacity with the stories of the misfortunes that had befallen 
our German compatriots. 

The situation had not changed yet, we were told; it would 
be most unwise to go back to America just then. The Ameri¬ 
can authorities had found out about us and we ought to 
give things a chance to die down. 

“We are ready to take a chance,” we said. 

“But we are not,” they answered curtly. 

A few days after this futile attempt, Fred suggested that 
we take a vacation. He had been demoted to taking care of 
nothing but the technical details of our fives. We had had a 
tough time, he admitted, and why didn’t we go to their sana¬ 
torium in Kislovodsk, in the Caucasus, stay a few weeks, and 
take it easy. To me this meant one thing only—we were to 
be put out of sight! My immediate reaction was “No.” But 
Fred was insistent. We must rest and relax! 

True, fife in Moscow was not much fun. Aside from listen¬ 
ing to their tragic stories, we could help our friends very lit¬ 
tle. We figured that if they (the Russians) were determined 
to do away with us, they would achieve it in Moscow, in 
spite of all the people we knew. Paul, in his great desire for 
adventure and first-hand knowledge of the Soviet Union, saw 
first the possibility of “finding out about things,” and sec¬ 
ondly, the danger. And so we agreed to go, again only after 
notifying all of our friends and acquaintances of the im¬ 
pending vacation trip. 

The trip to the sanatorium was made in a clean, comfort¬ 
able, first-class train compartment. The sanatorium proved 
to be one of the most beautiful buildings I have seen. The 
style of architecture led me to believe that it might have been 
one of the foremost European architects; perhaps Corbusier. 
It was located on a hill and built in such a manner that every 
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room had a balcony on to which the beds could be rolled. 
One could sleep out of doors and take sunbaths in one’s own 
bed. It was an enormous white building, elaborate in its very 
simplicity. In its reception halls and lounges thick, beautiful 
Russian carpets were laid. The furnishings of the interior 
were solid and often quite beautiful. It was in stark contrast 
to “the other” Russia, including some of the best rest homes 
that I had visited in the Caucasus on my first trip in 1930. It 
had spacious dining rooms with small individual tables, flaw¬ 
less service by neatly dressed waitresses, and a varied choice 
of good food. It was well staffed with doctors and nurses. 

After an initial and thorough medical checkup, one was 
assigned to a routine of mineral baths, massages, and other 
treatments. There were few political meetings, but a good 
deal of high-class entertainment and dances. As far as we 
could judge, it was designed for the upper layers of the 
NKVD hierarchy. It was closely guarded—not that anybody 
of the village population would have wanted to go near it. 
It had beautiful gardens and a magnificent view. There were 
terraces that reminded one, in their immensity, of the Mos¬ 
cow subway stations or the Schonbrunn in Vienna. 

The social life in the sanatorium was unique. Most of the 
people there lived under assumed names, as did we, so that 
an atmosphere of unreality prevailed. Not many people 
spoke to us. And the few who did carefully avoided any 
question of our nationality, our function, our place of work, 
or anything else, although it was obvious that we were not 
Russians. 

We became friendly with a little woman whom we knew 
only by her first name. She was Sonia. She had been sitting 
on one of the big terraces as we came back from one of our 
walks, up the Krasny Solnitchky, and we hardly believed 
our eyes when we saw her conversing with Fred. He had not 
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mentioned that he, too, would be at the sanatorium when he 
persuaded us to go there! He greeted us in a matter-of-fact 
manner and said, “This is Sonia—this is Hede and this is 
Paul.” Since he did not ask us to sit down, we walked on and 
I was under the impression that Sonia was his wife. We were 
to learn later that she was not, but that she, too, had been in 
service in many European countries and that her brother 
still was in the diplomatic service in Italy. She spoke fine 
German and we took long walks up the mountain and 
stopped for tea and varyenya. (A special kind of Russian 
jam.) We took a great liking to her. She told us many heroic 
stories of the first years of the revolution. She had a son and, 
we gathered, was not living with her husband. We reached 
a certain point of intimacy; meeting her regularly every day, 
going on long walks together, and singing Russian songs. It 
was she who taught me the song “Geroy,” popularly known 
in the United States as “Song of the Plains.” I will never be 
able to listen to this song without thinking of little Sonia, her 
frail figure and intelligent face, who could have told us so 
many things about which she didn't dare to speak. 

One evening, at the very beginning of the 1937 purge tri¬ 
als, which were being broadcast on every street corner as 
well as in our high-class sanatorium, where many of the 
guests had probably participated in the preparation of these 
trials, we were called into the assembly hall. A very few of 
the several hundred people there were foreigners and did 
not understand Russian. Sonia volunteered to translate for 
us. The tragic farce of the procedure was hard for Paul and 
me to take and we avoided looking at each other. We care¬ 
fully watched the faces of the other guests. There was dead 
stillness, only when a new name was mentioned could one 
notice a slight reaction. 
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People in the Soviet Union are not informed of what such 
a trial will deal with or even who is going to be involved in 
it. They are first confronted with the facts during the actual 
trial so that even to some of those who had helped to prepare 
it surprises were possible. Just as in all Soviet work, decen¬ 
tralization prevailed here also. 

Today "the trials” have become a steady feature of Soviet 
life. The Russians have become accustomed to them as we 
have to the various rackets in our country that we read about 
in the papers. The “slight” difference is that we can read 
about it if we like to but we can skip the page in the paper 
if we don’t care to know the details. The Russian must par¬ 
ticipate in the trials. For not to show interest in them is of 
itself, a counter-revolutionary, diversionist attitude that can 
be easily interpreted as a critical action. It works out this 
way: Your job is in a factory or office, nursery or hospital, 
or if you are a guest in a sanatorium as we were at the time, 
you are asked to assemble and listen to the broadcast of the 
trial. The Soviets are generous when it is a question of educa¬ 
tion for their beloved people; they give you time off, you can 
relax and listen. Never let it be said that they are stingy when 
it comes to giving the worker of the Socialist Fatherland a 
chance to learn and to be aware of the dangers that surround 
him! But even if you do not work (which of course makes 
you a freak of some sort) and just happen to be on the street 
when these informative broadcasts start, you stand at atten¬ 
tion and listen. You dare not pass by and think, "Why the 
hell should I listen to that piece of rubbish?” Oh, no! You 
know that you are being observed. Not showing interest in 
the vicious attack that has been made on your country could 
be misconstrued. So you stand there and listen. And if you 
say anything at all, you say, "Filthy, dirty rat!” when a name 
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is mentioned that you have never heard before. That is a safe 
remark. 


Sonia translated with great relish. She used the word 
“svoloch” (swine) frequently, and I couldn’t help feeling 
that she overdid it. She went busily on mentioning one name 
after another, few of which meant anything to me, when 
suddenly she stopped, went dead white, and fainted. There 
was a commotion, two comrades picked her up and took her 
to her room. I was told that I could not visit her. The nurse 
who was stationed outside her door said that it was not pos¬ 
sible to see her. It was a weird, disturbing incident. Nobody 
could tell me or wanted to tell me what had been said at the 
moment before Sonia fainted. 

Sonia could not be visited for about two weeks. She had 
lost consciousness and had not regained it since the incident 
took place. My astonishment at this condition was met with 
an indication that she had been "queer” before. I was per¬ 
sistent in my attempts to see her and was finally permitted 
to do so. I went to the nearby town and bought some flowers 
and fruit for her. She was lying in her bed, a shrunken little 
Sonia, with incredibly sad eyes and a wry smile, and before 
we could open our mouths, she moved a thin finger to her 
lips as though to say, “Be careful; don’t ask too much.” We 
understood immediately and simply spoke about such topics 
as the weather. This was the last we saw of Sonia. 

When we returned to Moscow and asked about her, we 
were told by Peter that her fainting spell had been brought 
about by the mention of her brother’s name in the broadcast 
as a traitor. The very same brother about whom she had 
given us glowing accounts on our walks! When I asked again 
and again whether I couldn’t visit her, the answer was that it 
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was “not possible.” I finally gave up. Little Sonia has become 
in our memories the symbol of the old revolutionaries who 
are ruthlessly destroyed in the “new Russia.” 


The atmosphere, the underlying tensions among the 
guests in this sanatorium, the luxury and grandeur as com¬ 
pared to other places in the Soviet Union were typical of the 
privileged life led by the NKVD. It was as typical as their 
datchas on the outskirts of Moscow; as their hospital in Mos¬ 
cow. I would like to point out again and again that when 
there was no food to be obtained anywhere in Moscow, nei¬ 
ther in the regular stores nor in the black market, the table 
of an NKVD man would be groaning with food. Such was 
the case in this sanatorium. 

How feared and detested the guests of our sanatorium 
were I learned by the action of a little old Jewish woman who 
had a newspaper stand on the main street of Kislovodsk. We 
had walked down and bought the German paper published 
in Moscow at her stand several times. Knowing that we were 
Germans, she started speaking Yiddish to us; not very much, 
just about the weather. One day she asked me in which of 
the sanatoriums we were staying. Thoughtlessly, I pointed 
to the huge, white building that overshadowed the little 
town. Her reaction was startling. She paled and froze. She 
hardly answered our good-byes. The next time we came to 
the little stand it was closed. A few days later we strolled 
eagerly toward her stand. Then, as she spotted us, we saw 
her bend forward and hurriedly close up her shop. After that 
we started taking our walks on a different street. 

We stayed about five weeks in Kislovodsk. It was an illu¬ 
minating experience but we were glad to leave. We arrived 
in Moscow with great apprehension. What would happen 
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now? Would we be put up in the same hotel, though we were 
not Intourist travelers any longer? Would we get our pass¬ 
ports back? Would we be arrested on arrival? Strangely 
enough, nothing happened. There was no one at the station 
to meet us, so we took a taxi to the Metropole Hotel and 
asked for a room—if possible, the same room we had had 
before—under our own names. When the director asked for 
our passports, I said lightly that his “friends” had them. We 
got settled. 

The same routine began as we had previously followed. 
Peter and Spiegelglass came, but the topic now revolved 
more about the question of why I wanted to leave the service. 
Paul carried on a lot of discussion on a theoretical level, try¬ 
ing to convince Peter and Spiegelglass that the revolution 
had not developed according to schedule. I, on the other 
hand, merely said that I wanted to leave. I was asked 
whether I wanted to live in Russia, to which I answered an 
emphatic, “No!” Not that I did not realize what a dangerous 
question and what a daring answer it was. When I was asked 
why, I said that I was not Russian; and I could not adjust to 
the Russian way of life. I felt at that point that the best way 
to deal with them was to be direct. 

We had lots of time on our hands and we tried systemati¬ 
cally to find out how many of the German Communists we 
had known, who had gone to Russia when Hitler came to 
power, were still alive. We tried to find our close friends. Very 
few of them were left, and those who were we met with the 
same precautions and secrecy we had used when meeting 
friends in Hitler Germany. Besides our American friends, 
particularly the Fischers, only Frieda Rubiner—a German 
Communist and writer of some importance who worked for 
a long time in the Comintern in Moscow and was later de¬ 
moted to running a literary agency—dared to come openly 
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to our hotel room. Although we saw her at least once a week, 
she never told us that she had been arrested. There is no 
doubt in my mind today that she was given the assignment 
of reporting on our conversations, although it is true that 
there was never an inkling, in talks with Peter and anyone 
else, that she had reported what we actually said. Whether 
or not she did report on us, I feel no resentment towards her 
because I realize that she was not a free agent. I have never 
lost my love for her. She had been a resourceful German 
Communist and had belonged to the Gerhart Eisler faction, 
the “conciliators.” She was punished for her deviation every 
so often and always tried to live it down. 

When she visited us, and after a bath and a good meal in 
which she usually indulged, she would try to prove that the 
revolution was “right,” that it had its roundabout ways but 
that it was everlastingly right. When we sat on the boule¬ 
vard, however—where there was no fear of hidden micro¬ 
phones—the tenor of her stories was quite different. Sobbing, 
she told us the story of Alice Abramovitch. Alice had been a 
German working-class girl; she had started as a secretary in 
the Karl Liebknecht House, headquarters of the Communist 
party, and she was the wife of a leading Russian comrade 
when she lived in Moscow in the Hotel Lux, where most of 
the German Communists lived. Her husband had been ar¬ 
rested early in the purge. She and her child had stayed on, 
waiting every night, as did so many, to be arrested between 
midnight and 2:00 a.m., which was the hunting time for the 
NKVD. When the feared knock finally came at Alice’s door, 
she took her child and ran like a frightened and cornered 
animal from one door to another in the hotel, begging the 
comrades to keep the child. She cried, she implored, she ap¬ 
pealed to their comradely feeling—but to no avail! They 
looked at her with distress and closed their doors in fear. To 
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shelter the child of a woman about to be arrested was trea¬ 
son. 

When I think of Alice, that courageous anti-Nazi fighter* 
a proud woman, when I see her standing in front of a Berlin 
factory fighting off Nazi pickets, a simple and honest girl, 
not afraid to fight with her very fists, if necessary, and when 
I think of the agony it must have been when she tried to save 
her child in the rat hole that was the Hotel Lux, I am filled 
with anger and hatred for a system that has broken, killed 
and destroyed so many human lives. There were many stories 
like Alice’s, yet each one seemed more horribly ruthless than 
the last. The most tragic thing to witness was the apathy of 
some of the wives of the arrested German comrades; the res¬ 
ignation with which they took their lot, convinced that noth¬ 
ing or nobody could help them. 


Spring was coming. Moscow is not at its best then. The 
snow melts and is not cleaned away; people walk in valinkis 
and rubbers, and look bedraggled and unhappy. I had no 
spring clothes, but that was a minor worry. I made it a habit 
to ask for our exit visas at the end of almost every meeting 
with my interrogators and was constantly put off. Paul and 
I finally came to discuss what we would actually do if we 
were convinced that we were not going to be allowed to re¬ 
turn home. We realized that the only thing to do was to ask 
the American Legation for help. It is not easy to go to the 
legation of one’s adopted country and say: “I am a Soviet 
spy and I am in trouble; I want to get out of here. Please help 
me.” That is the last step one takes. The fact that Paul was 
not an American, that he had merely a certificate of identity 
in lieu of a passport, that the Americans might see no reason 
for helping him, was my most serious consideration. Once, 
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in great desperation, I had indicated to Peter that I would 
be forced to use my rights as an American citizen if I were 
not allowed to leave Russia. 

Shortly after that he arranged a meeting with, as he said, 
the “biggest person in charge.” Again there was this mystical 
to-do that precedes such meetings: Peter and Spiegelglass 
in uniform, with gold braids, stars and medals, and all the 
best that Stalin could provide. The car I was taken in had 
little beige curtains. I thought to myself, “This is your fu¬ 
neral procession, Hede.” I was asked to come alone. 

Peter had said, “Put on your best dress.” On the way he 
coached me as if I were to meet Yezhov in person. “Hede, 
be careful when you talk to this man; don’t tell him what you 
said to me, but tell him that you want to go out—and don’t 
stress the point that you want to leave our service. He knows 
that. He is very important.” 

The meeting took place in the Sloutski apartment, the 
same one where I had been at our first party. When we ar¬ 
rived, the important man was not yet there. There was an 
atmosphere of expectation. There was no vodka, as was 
usual before meetings. We sat and waited. There was not 
even flippant conversation. Finally, “He” arrived. He, too, 
was in uniform. Though he had little glitter, still it was obvi¬ 
ous that he was of a higher rank than my two companions. 
He was a man of about thirty-five, a Georgian, and fairly 
good looking in a foreign kind of way; to me, from the very 
first second, he was despicable. He took a seat on the other 
side of the room from me, crossed his legs, pulled out a heavy 
gold tabatiere, slowly tapped a cigarette on it—scrutinizing 
me throughout the process. Then he said in Russian what 
amounted to, “Let her talk.” 

Peter said to me, “Tell your story, and I will interpret.” 

I had become annoyed and irritated by the performance 
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with the tabatiere; it reminded me of the cheapest kind of 
impersonation of a German officer—a ham performance— 
and it made me obstinate; I was not going to be intimidated. 
I was short and cold when I said, “There is no story to tell. 
I’m tired of my story. I understood that I was brought here 
to ask this gentleman for my exit visa. All I am concerned 
with at this point is that my husband and I be able to leave 
for home. I’ve told my story time and again; I am sure that 
Mr. X can have access to it. So all I have to say now is—when 
am I going to leave?” 

At that, he laughed out loud. It infuriated me! I mimicked 
his laugh and said, “It is not that funny, is it? I mean what I 
say! 

He got up, said in Russian that the conference was ended, 
and without a word or a nod toward me, he left. 

Peter turned to me greatly worried and agitated, “Now 
that you should not have done! That was extremely foolish 
of you! To antagonize this man!” 

Spiegelglass did not say a word. Both ushered me out of 
the apartment. In the car I let go, I told him why my emo¬ 
tions could not any longer be controlled; that we had come 
to stay for a few weeks; that I had been very co-operative in 
telling them everything they wanted to know; that I had 
gone to their sanatorium, although I would have much pre¬ 
ferred to go straight home; that I had listened to their ex¬ 
planation about American authorities supposedly wanting 
me, which I hadn’t believed for a moment; that I had 
listened patiently to their arguments as to why I should not 
leave the apparatus; that they must be aware of the fact 
that I had asked for my release long before the Ludwig af¬ 
fair; that I had made it quite clear why I could, under no 
circumstances, live in Soviet Russia. I had been prepared, I 
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said, to wait a month, two months, three months. But this 
was now the seventh month—still we were in Russia. We had 
grown desperate. I felt that I had used all civilized means 
within the framework of our organization in an attempt to 
get out of the country; I had now reached the point where I 
could no longer control myself and was no longer going to 
be polite. 

Peter listened to me very quietly. Neither he nor Spiegel- 
glass said much before they dropped me at my hotel. I was 
miserable and scared. I was certain that I had overplayed my 
hand and that no good could come of my bravado. Paul, after 
listening to my report, felt the same way. 

The meeting, strangely enough, had no unhappy reper¬ 
cussions. Neither did we get our exit visas. We kept on wait¬ 
ing. Our aimless round of going to second-hand bookshops 
and buying German classics, going to art galleries, and see¬ 
ing the sights, continued. 


One morning while I was picking up a batch of mail at the 
Intourist desk and leafing through it to see whether there 
was anything for us, I came upon a letter addressed to “Noel 
H. Field.” As casually as possible, I said to the girl at the 
desk, “Oh? Mr. Field is in town? How nice, he is an old 
friend. Since when has he been here?” 

She answered, “About a week.” 

“And where does he live?” 

“In the New Moskva hotel.” 

That was important news! I raced up to our room and said 
to Paul, “Let’s go for a walk.” This remark was accompanied 
with the gesture which we habitually used to indicate that 
there was something that had to be said outside the confines 
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of our room. He understood, put on his coat, and we went 
out into the street. I could hardly wait to tell him that Noel, 
and most likely Herta, were in town! 

The fact that Noel and Herta had been in Moscow for a 
week and had not looked us up was very suspicious. There 
was only one possible explanation. They had received orders 
not to see us. That meant that we were in complete disfavour 
—or rather, danger. Immediately my tired mind began spin¬ 
ning. We must surprise the Fields at their hotel, invite them 
either for lunch or dinner, and tell them what our situation 
was. We were completely convinced that they did not know 
what was going on; that we could rely on them once we told 
them. It was a godsend that they had come. They were Amer¬ 
icans, and they were our friends! We did not see clearly at 
once how they could help us, but we felt so much safer in 
the knowledge that they were there. 

We went to their hotel. One cannot walk into a Russian 
hotel lobby and just sit down, as one does in America. One is 
scrutinized, and it is best to explain the purpose for being 
there. I did so in my best, naive, “American tourist” manner, 
and we sat down. It was noon. Only a few minutes passed 
when Noel and Herta Field came in from one of their sight¬ 
seeing tours. How good it was to see them! We embraced 
and hugged. “How about having lunch together?” I sug¬ 
gested. I noticed a slight reluctance but we went off together 
to our hotel. 

Our hotel was in walking distance. Paul and Noel went 
ahead of Herta and myself. We had linked arms instinc¬ 
tively, as in old times. Herta started in at once in her inim¬ 
itable way to tell me about the “most wonderful time” she 
had had. The things she had seen! She reeled off in the tone 
of rapture and wonder which characterized the “unspoiled” 
American tourist the Number One tour on which they had 
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been taken: the factories, the nurseries, the Kremlin. It was 
all there in full, with not an iota of emotion missing. I had 
heard it all before, many times. Had she stopped at any 
point, I could have continued the litany. She was so en¬ 
thralled she did not notice my silence. 

The Hotel Metropole had a sidewalk cafe. The tables were 
hidden from the passers-by by a hedge of boxwood. We sat 
down there first, but there were people and the service was 
slow and so I suggested that we eat upstairs in our room. If 
the plan of my later action had begun to evolve, I was not 
conscious of it. I knew that we had to tell them what our 
situation was and that the sidewalk cafe was not the best 
place for it, because I wanted the man on the other end of 
the wire tap to know that I was going to tell the Fields our 
story. 

'Why don’t we go upstairs to our room. Well be less dis¬ 
turbed,” I suggested. 

We went upstairs. They admired our large room. I ordered 
a sumptuous meal: baliyk , boeuf Stroganoff, salad viesna, 
parfait. The best the Metropole had to offer. This was an 
occasion worth celebrating. 

I don’t remember at what point in our pleasant meal Paul 
suddenly asked whether they had known of our presence in 
Moscow. There was a pause. Noel hemmed and hawed in 
embarrassment and Herta’s smile froze, leaving her mouth 
open, her teeth protruding. It was a familiar reaction, this 
expression of hers. It was how she had looked when she let 
Noel take the cue and did not want to commit herself during 
our lengthy discussions in Washington. It endeared her to 
me. 

The reaction of both had been so apparent that Paul did 
not wait for an answer. He just said, “Whatever it is, whether 
you knew or not, I want to tell you our story.” He proceeded 
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to do so. Paul, contrary to me, is given to understatement. 
He did not think that they would be able to follow the ups 
and downs of our development in relation to the Soviet 
Union. When he got to the point in our story where Ludwig 
had been killed and with the horrible details, the most un¬ 
expected and amazing thing happened. They were unmoved 
—totally, completely unmoved. Not a sign of disapproval! 
Not a word of regret! 

Noel—this hypersensitive man, who loved humanity and 
shrank from betraying his country by handing me informa¬ 
tion—seemed to think nothing of the fact that the Russians 
had riddled Ludwig with bullets! 

Instantly it hit me; he was going to be another one of 
the naive, unbelieving, staunch Soviet-supporting innocents. 
He did not want to know. He had found something in which 
to believe and he was not going to give it up because of a few 
measly bullets that had killed somebody he did not know too 
well. He would go through the Soviet Union, unburdened 
by a desire really to see and know. He would see Potemkin 
villages, where in reality there is misery and starvation. He 
would emerge singing the praise of the “new world” he has 
encountered. More than that—I suddenly realized that if 
they so willingly obeyed the orders not to see us, they might 
not be ready to help us. 

I had an inspiration. There was no time to confer with 
Paul. I rose, walked over to the telephone, and dialed Fred’s 
number. He was the only person I knew how to reach by 
phone, and that was a somewhat new development. I had 
asked for the phone number of someone in the organization 
in case of need and was given his, and told that his name was 
Boris. When I had been connected and heard his answer at 
the other end of the wire, I said in a loud and clear voice, 
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“Boris, I have been asking you for our exit visas long enough! 
We have guests, Herta and Noel Field. I want them to be 
witness to my request. I am asking you for our exit visas for 
the last time ... I should like to have our passports with 
the visas today. If we do not get them today, I shall have to 
make use of my rights as an American citizen. I will then go 
with my friends, the Fields, to the American Legation to ask 
for help.” I hung up. I was shaking. 

There was complete silence in the room. Paul, as well as 
Herta and Noel had grown pale. I could not see myself, but 
my teeth were chattering. Paul was the first to speak. “Now 
you have done it. That will be the end. But never mind! It 
had to be. This is as good a time as any.” He held my trem¬ 
bling hand. 

We tried to keep up some sort of conversation. It was 
leaden. Whether Herta and Noel fully understood the im¬ 
pact of the last few minutes, we did not know, but as though 
they did not dare to leave us alone, they sat. 

We sat together as if waiting for an earthquake. Everything 
spoken during those next few hours was forced and labored. 
They told us in detail about their itinerary. The Volga, Cri¬ 
mea, the Caucasus (where I raved about Gagri on the Black 
Sea), Batum. Not a word about their lives, their affiliations 
in Geneva, not a word about our plans, if we were ever to 
reach America. It must have been the strangest kind of a 
conversation four friends could have had. I remember it 
vaguely. In the state I was in, I thought that each single 
nerve of my body stuck out from my skin like a tiny wire. I 
could barely sit; I was in physical pain with fear. 

I do not know how many hours of aimless conversation 
had passed when there was a knock at the door. I rushed to 
open it. It was Fred. In his hand he held a large envelope. 
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No, he did not want to come inside, he said. “Here are your 
passports and the visas and a slip for Intourist, with which 
you can pick up your tickets tomorrow morning. We have 
made reservations for you on the evening train, via Lenin¬ 
grad.” No further comment. He left. 

I held the envelope out to Paul. All strength had left me, 
I could not have opened it. It was true. It was really true. 
We could leave I 

Noel and Herta were relieved. We arranged to meet them 
in Paris. We did not see them until many years later. 

We rang Markoosha Fischer to tell her the good news and 
to invite ourselves to her house for the evening. She had been 
our most faithful friend. I do not think that we could have 
survived without her friendship. We knew that she would 
miss us, particularly Paul, but that she would be happy to 
know us to be outside of Russia. There were many things we 
had to discuss with her. We were not out yet! There was an¬ 
other night to pass wherein we could be arrested; there was 
a border, a favorite spot for arrests; there was a train on 
which we still had to travel. It was for all these eventualities 
that we must make arrangements with Markoosha. 


We must have unknowingly adjusted to the idea that we 
would never be out of the Soviet Union and free, and had 
been resigned, for when this great fortune occurred, we were 
unprepared psychologically. We were almost paralyzed. We 
could not believe it to be real. The day and a half before we 
left are dimmed by a haze. The last thing I seem to remember 
distinctly is that I found it difficult to get out of my house¬ 
coat which I had put on at our arrival with the Fields, and 
get into a dress before going to Markoosha. It was difficult 
to get up from the chair, my legs were numb. We did not 
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speak to each other. We were not happy. When we took the 
bus in front of the Bolshoy Theatre to go to the Arbot, a trip 
that we had made almost every day, I began to feel sad. It 
would be the last time that I would ride in this bus. It was 
completely grotesque to be nostalgic—but I was. 

Markoosha, realizing that this was our last evening in 
Moscow, had notified a few friends to give us something like 
a farewell party. It was an odd little party, everyone present 
would have given anything they owned to be in our situa¬ 
tion. Most of our German friends were prisoners, for they 
had to adopt Russian citizenship if they wanted to keep their 
jobs. There was no place for them to go during the Hitler 
regime, once they were in Russia. 

We left Markoosha’s house fairly late. We did not sleep. 
We were too excited. At eight in the morning the telephone 
rang as usual. Markoosha was checking to make certain we 
were still there; she had practiced that for many months. The 
day went quickly. All our belongings were packed into a few 
suitcases and left for friends. We filled the big trunk that we 
had brought full of soap and coffee with books, old editions 
of Heine, Goethe, and Lessing, which we had found in the 
second-hand stores. 

Markoosha and the wife of a German Communist writer 
took us to the train. We were in Leningrad in the morning. 
We had a few hours before we boarded the train to Helsinki. 
We walked through the streets; I bought a beautiful table¬ 
cloth with our last rubles. We were not detained on the 
border, and so sent a coded telegram to Markoosha that all 
was well, and we were free. 

We were free. And dreadfully, dreadfully sad. We could 
not shake off the nightmare that we had left. We were not 
to shake it off for a long time to come. 
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This account is being written at a time when the Iron Cur¬ 
tain has become a living reality; something with which every 
American is confronted every day, in one form of another. 
Whether it is that Noel Field, his wife Herta, his brother 
Herman Field, and Erica Glazer-Wallach, his adopted 
daughter have mysteriously disappeared behind the Iron 
Curtain; whether men and women are kidnapped from all 
parts of the Western Zone of Germany and dragged behind 
the Iron Curtain; whether American businessmen are accused 
of espionage, put in jail, and kept incommunicado behind 
the Iron Curtain—it has become to all of us, a stark reality. 

In view of this, it seems fantastic that Paul and I returned 
from the Soviet Union in 1938. In view of this, our "purge de 
luxe” should probably be retitled, "Our Pleasure Trip to the 
Soviet Union.” Why and how it happened, I shall try to 
explain as clearly as I understand it myself. 

The most important and decisive factor, I believe, was the 
political situation. One must recall that in 1937 and 1938 the 
Soviet Government was still eager for smooth relations with 
the United States. Hitler’s growing might was the focal point 
of Soviet foreign policy. Abroad it was expressed in united 
and popular fronts between Communists and non-Commu- 
nists. They still needed the good will of people. They were 
not then as powerful as they are today. They had not won a 
war "singlehanded” as they claim today. They did not have 
so many satellite countries under their dictatorship as they 
have now. This was the over-all background which was in 
our favor. Today, a deserter from an apparatus such as the 
one with which I was connected, a “friend” or "accomplice” 
of a "traitor” such as Ludwig would get short shrift. During 
that period, the freedom of two relatively unimportant peo¬ 
ple, like Paul and myself, weighed against the risk of a 
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scandal in the world press, with the American Embassy inter¬ 
ceding for us. 

There were three factors in addition to the political situa¬ 
tion that proved to be our good luck. 

The first was the notorious Robinson-Rubens case, which 
made headlines in the American press just as we reached 
Moscow. Mrs. Rubens was an American citizen and the wife 
of a non-American—precisely the status of myself and Paul. 
They, too, had been lured to Russia, had lived in the Metro- 
pole, from which they had disappeared. The fact was 
blown up into a news sensation by foreign correspondents. 
The Metropole was swarming with newspapermen; they 
were on the alert, hoping for a scoop. Every newcomer was 
seen, scrutinized and questioned. I was stopped in the lobby 
several times to be asked whether I was Mrs. Rubens. I 
learned about the case many weeks later, when I managed 
to get hold of American newspapers from Gordon, an Ameri¬ 
can correspondent. Meanwhile, though I did not know what 
the commotion was all about, I took advantage of it. I 
chatted with newspapermen; I embraced an old acquaint¬ 
ance, Albert Rhys Williams, like my long lost love, and took 
him to the Boulevard to talk to him. I did not need many 
words to make him understand that I wanted him to keep 
an eye on me. There were few days when he did not contact 
us—he was ready to enlist the Embassy if necessary. Ever 
since 1917, he had glorified the Soviet cause for American 
readers and lecture audiences. Now, he actually wept in tell¬ 
ing us of the terror. 

“I don't dare see my old friends,” he said. “They are in¬ 
stantly arrested.” Why he did not tell the bitter truth when 
he returned to America is difficult to understand. But I shall 
always be grateful to him for the zeal with which he watched 
us. 
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The publicity of the Robinson-Rubens case had been 
highly disturbing. By surrounding myself with Americans 
and hinting openly that the Embassy would know all if nec¬ 
essary, I gambled on their not wanting a second case like 
that. 

Later, when we realized that we would be kept in Russia 
much longer than we had bargained, I kept a close watch on 
American arrivals, renewing slight acquaintances from New 
York, merely to be seen with Americans. We took to dancing 
in the Hotel Metropole in the evening, to dining at the Hotel 
Savoy for this very reason. 

Corliss Lamont and his wife, Margaret, also arrived in 
Moscow during this time. I had met Corliss at New Masses 
money-raising parties in New York. I did not know him well, 
but it did not matter at that point. We had dinner together 
at the Metropole in one of the rounded booths that faced 
the shimmering, multicolored fountain. Corliss was in fine 
spirits, gay, enchanted with a sightseeing tour which I be¬ 
lieve VOKS (Eugene Lyons, in Assignment in Utopia tabs 
it “an alphabetical mystery”) had organized for him. As 
much as I hated to disturb Corliss’s equilibrium, I saw a 
chance to send a message through him to our friend, Roger 
Baldwin, at that time the director of The Civil Liberties 
Union and an outstanding liberal. I began giving him the 
names of literally dozens of prominent German Communists 
who had fled from the vengeance of Hitler and were impris¬ 
oned or shot by the Soviets. He was startled, looked at me 
guardedly from the comer of his eyes. When I kept on in the 
same vein, he moved a little away from me, as if to get a bet¬ 
ter look at “that insane woman.” He is a well-bred and polite 
man, and I would guess hesitant to contradict people. He 
had not previously heard any of the facts that I told him this 
evening and he was completely unprepared to be told them 
by someone he knew to be a “party functionary,” When I 
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tried to make him understand our personal predicament, he 
looked aghast, as though I had really lost my mind. 

In spite of his obvious disbelief in what I had told him, I 
asked him to notify Roger Baldwin when he got back home 
so that Roger might alert the State Department if we were 
to disappear. All that he delivered of my message, I learned 
later, was to say, “You know, Roger, I had dinner with Hede. 
My! She has gone sour!” 

The second factor that seems to me to explain our return, 
and I believe the most important one, was the vested inter¬ 
est that Helen and Peter had in our not taking an action that 
might be embarrassing. Had I succeeded in raising a fuss 
that would have brought the pressmen scrambling, it would 
have demonstrated Zubelin’s failure in the eyes of the Soviet 
authorities. And failure in Russia is not only unforgivable— 
it is fatal. And so the circle worked: Helen, having been as¬ 
signed to bring us safely to Russia, was responsible for our 
getting there. Had she not succeeded, the failure, with all its 
consequences, would have been hers. Peter was assigned to 
be our main interrogator once we reached Russia. Had we 
created difficulties and received publicity, it would have 
been his failure—again, with all its consequences. For all we 
know, it is very likely that it was he who was instrumental 
in getting us out. That is about the only charitable thing I 
can say of him. 

The third factor which probably clinched the whole thing 
was the presence of the Fields when I phoned Fred to de¬ 
mand our exit visas. It wasn’t only that the Fields were Amer¬ 
icans and would have been important witnesses if they had 
gone with us to the American Legation. Much more impor¬ 
tant was the knowledge that they were highly valued mem¬ 
bers of the apparatus. It could have been fatal had they been 
witnesses to the fact that someone was actually kept, against 
his will, in the great Socialist Fatherland. 
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CHAPTER 4 


The New Life 


We wandered the streets of Helsinki in Finland for a few 
hours after we had left the Soviet Union, and then decided 
to go on. We wanted to get home to America. We did not give 
the “possible danger of being arrested by the Americans,” the 
issue on which the Russians had harped continuously, an¬ 
other thought. We just wanted to get home, quickly, as far 
away from the Russians as possible. Paul would have liked 
to see his parents but we had not made any arrangements for 
them to get out of Germany in time to meet us. It would have 
meant staying somewhere in Switzerland and waiting. We 
decided against it. There would be another time to see them, 
we thought; we would take the first boat out of the harbor 
for home! 

We had purchased round-trip tickets on the Swedish- 
American fine when we left for Russia. The first passage we 
could get back was again on the Kungsholm on June 17, 
1938, and for that we had to wait three days. I was not too 
happy about returning on the same boat on which we had 
started our supposed trip into oblivion. I would have liked to 
start the “new free fife” on a ship that had not seen my an¬ 
guish and fear. It was at that precise time when I first 
noticed that something had happened to me. I was sick, I was 
empty, I was without energy. All my spunk, my ambition, my 
lust for life had vanished. It was the same with Paul. Neither 
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of us had enough initiative to go on to France or England 
and take a boat from there. We were licked. We were in fear. 
Not for a minute did we believe that the Russians were fin¬ 
ished with us. We began instinctively observing precautions 
as before, thinking that we might be followed. 

Stockholm is a beautiful city. It is kept shining like a jewel; 
like a crown, it expresses this happy, successful, prosperous 
little country. The Swedish are a handsome if not fascinating 
people, they have a pleasant, healthy mode of life. What a 
difference, what a relief to walk the streets of a country 
whose people were not in fear! Where they were not intimi¬ 
dated, where there was enough to eat, where people had 
good shoes on their feet. And so close to Russia at that. How 
do Russians who are sent on missions feel when they get to 
Stockholm? Doesn’t their whole Weltanschaung topple the 
second they put foot on foreign soil? 

Our hotel, a simple middle-class type, was wonderfully 
pleasant. The waiter who brought our breakfast was not, we 
were certain, going to report after working hours to the 
NKVD! He would go home to his family and have dinner 
with them; as simple as that. And though he was probably 
a union member—the unions in Sweden are powerful—he 
would not sit endless hours in a meeting, raising his hand to 
a futile issue he did not understand. I felt that I wanted to 
tell him that he was a free man and that he should be happy. 
I did not. How could I tell anybody—anything? How could 
I begin to tell what I knew now? What right had I to open 
my mouth? Had I not talked too much in my life already? 
Never speak again, Hede, I thought. Keep quiet and enjoy 
life. It is a gift of God. 

We did some shopping in Stockholm and then boarded the 
Kungsholm in Goteborg; the ship was ail shining and deco¬ 
rated and there was great commotion. We learned that she 
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carried a “Good Will Party Commemorating the 300th Anni¬ 
versary of the Landing of the First Swedish Settlers in the 
Delaware River Valley” and with us on board ship was His 
Royal Highness Crown Prince Gustav Adolf and Her Royal 
Highness Crown Princess Louise. The rumors were that we 
would not go to New York harbor but to Wilmington, where 
President Roosevelt would come to greet the party. That was 
good news for us. There would not be too much checking 
on the individual passengers, we could slip through without 
arousing much attention. Sentimentalist par excellence that 
I am, I took it for a good omen! The President was not only 
coming to greet Swedish Royalty, he came to hear my new, 
true oath of allegiance: “I pledge allegiance to the flag of 
the United States of America. . . And never shall I fail 
thee again, never, I thought. 

It was a glorious journey. The weather, the food, the gay 
and happy people on board, the festivities. We could not 
have made a better choice for our return. We learned to sing 
the Swedish national anthem and also some sweet, little ditty 
that was played many times; for Paul and me it was the song 
of Freedom. We still fall into humming it when we feel es¬ 
pecially good while driving in the car together. 

There was a remnant of Russia on board ship, a Russian 
couple and child. I had observed them boarding the train 
in Leningrad. An emaciated looking man in baggy clothes, 
with suspicious eyes, a husky woman in sneakers, the pre¬ 
dominant style of shoes worn in the Soviet Union. They re¬ 
mained in their compartment throughout the trip, never ven¬ 
turing out to use the dining car. 

The second day on board ship I saw the man again. He 
was attempting to explain with gestures and sounds some¬ 
thing to a dining-room steward. I stepped over and offered 
my help in Russian. The man fled as if bitten by a snake. Late 
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that night he and his wife took a walk on deck. There was no 
one around. They walked slowly, he a step ahead of her, as 
if to scout for possible danger. My heart went out to them. 
How pitiful they looked and behaved! What must their 
instructions have been, to make them so obviously, un¬ 
ashamedly, scared! They looked the personification of the 
unhappy Russian people, frightened beyond our comprehen¬ 
sion. I’ll try once more to help them, I decided. I walked to¬ 
wards them. Speaking softly and smiling at them, I said, in 
my poor Russian, "Can I help you? Would you want me to 
translate for you?” The man backed away, gripped his wife’s 
hand, and quickly and in an unmistakably annoyed tone of 
voice said, “Nyet, nyet!” after which they turned and ran. 

They had beaten off the first encounter with the "capitalist 
enemy.” 


When we got to Wilmington, Delaware, the rain came 
down in torrents. Those passengers who did not belong to 
the royal party disembarked, the party stayed on to wait 
for the passing of the rain, so that the welcoming could take 
place and be filmed for the newsreels. We passed inspec¬ 
tion without the slightest difficulty and bought train tickets 
to New York. We were home. 

Before we boarded the train to New York I went into a 
telephone booth to call Helen Black. I knew that of all my 
American friends she would have worried most about us and 
was entitled to know first that we were back. It was early 
afternoon, she would be at the office, I thought. I did not 
need to look up her number, I knew it from memory. 

“Helen, this is me—Hede,” I said. 

‘What? Who did you say?” 

“This is Hede—Hede, we are both here, Helen, darling. We 
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are in Wilmington and taking a train to New York in a few 
minutes. We will see you tonight!” 

There was a sudden sob at the other end of the wire, then 
a happy, hysterical, choked crying; she could hardly bring 
out the few words, “Both? Hede, both of you here? Thank 
God, oh, thank God!” More tears and then, “Don’t leave, tell 
me more! Don’t leave; I’ll be home waiting for you. . . I, 
too, cried, when I left the booth and Paul took me into his 
arms. 


We had not made definite plans as to how we would be¬ 
have once we got to America. First, we wanted to be here. 
We still were in a daze, we could not believe it to be true. 
We had touched on it once in a while, but it seemed so im¬ 
possibly far off that we dropped it again. But on the train 
from Wilmington to New York, knowing that we would see 
Helen the same evening, we started to map out a plan. 

We figured that though the Russians had let us get away, 
it did not imply, by any means, that they trusted us. On the 
contrary, we had proven to be difficult, we had played tricks 
on them and they would not easily forget. Undoubtedly they 
would assign some of their many agents to keep a watchful 
eye on us. Therefore, we must be careful. It would be ridicu¬ 
lous to have gotten out of their clutches there and to be liq¬ 
uidated here. That they would not hesitate now if we were to 
become a great nuisance, we knew. It meant that we ought 
to be careful in what we said and to whom. We would not 
divulge our experiences to any stranger, we would not argue 
with the fellow travelers, but we would tell our most intimate 
friends the whole truth. Come what may, to some we must 
speak. They had to know. 
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When I think of the few months we stayed in New York 
before deciding that we must go away somewhere, away 
from our old friends, from the environment we had been used 
to, I know today that we did not have the slightest concep¬ 
tion of what had happened to us. We were too close to our 
own experiences, too much in pain to be able to see what had 
happened to our own selves. The depth and extent to which 
we had been damaged, we understood only years later. That 
Paul’s relationship to me had suffered a deadly blow, I began 
to understand too late. We had been catapulted out of our 
very existence into a world that we had rejected and we 
found that it was not easy going. The main hindrance to our 
adjustment in a new life was something we did not even ad¬ 
mit to ourselves: fear. The fear that grips everyone who has 
come too close to the Soviet Union. The fear that is in the 
heart of every Soviet Russian. It is a fear that clings. 

We took a room at the Shelton hotel, intending to find an 
apartment as soon as possible and get our things out of stor¬ 
age. We stayed at Helen Black s the first evening until long 
after midnight. We did not tell her all, but enough. When we 
left her that night she was almost as sick and disturbed as we 
were. During the next two weeks we told our most intimate 
friends, just as we had planned from the outset. With some 
we went out to their summer places and stayed for week 
ends, with some we had long, sad, bitter discussions that 
lasted into the morning hours. We did not have more than a 
half-dozen intimate friends, but to these we poured out our 
hearts. They had guessed much, though they did not know 
the details of my affiliations; who I was and what I was do¬ 
ing in France. It was not that they did not believe us, they 
knew that what we said was true; they were distressed, sad, 
upset and worried—yet they remained in Soviet service. 
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Gradually they stopped calling and coming to see us. 
There is no personal friendship for the Communists with 
whom one does not see eye to eye politically. We knew that. 
We had seen it time and again before. Somehow we thought 
it would be different with us. After all, everybody knew the 
dangers we had chanced, the devotion we had shown. What 
was there in it for us if we left the fold? They must know 
that what we said was the truth—they must believe us! 

I never quite understood why I had been fairly successful 
in influencing people for communism and why I could not do 
half as well when I tried to influence them against it by tell¬ 
ing them the truth. 

We had found a pleasant and inexpensive little apartment 
on 106th Street, off Central Park, and close enough to Colum¬ 
bia University. Paul wanted to do some research of his own 
while looking for a job, and wanted to be near the Columbia 
Library. We stayed the winter of 1938 in New York. We 
still saw a few of our old friends during that winter and the 
summer of 1939. At the time of the Soviet-Nazi pact we 
stayed on the country place of a fellow traveler in upstate 
New York. These people had been critical of the Soviet Union 
before and the pact was the “final blow.” I had seen the same 
people completely disgusted with the Soviet Union and its 
“misrepresentation of facts” when we had met them in Eu¬ 
rope after their trip to the Soviets, yet they had been back 
home no more than a day when they had crawled back into 
the fold. I understand that later they got over the pact, too. 

It was this summer at the B’s that we first decided to live 
on a farm. By the end of the summer of 1939 our old friends 
had dwindled away; some German ex-Communists arrived 
meanwhile, but even these we found difficult to get along 
with. 

This period after our return from Russia when we started 
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life on the farm in Bucks County is, for the most part, very 
vague in my memory. Paul confided to me only recently that 
it was my state of mind that made him decide we should try 
to live in seclusion until I had recovered from shock. He 
never told me what the symptoms of my “near-breakdown” 
were; all I am conscious of (and this only since trying to re¬ 
call this period) is the fogginess which enveloped everything. 
I do not even remember whether I tried to get a job, or what 
I did during this year and a half before we moved away from 
New York. 

I remember a visit with Noel's mother on the farm belong¬ 
ing to Herman, her younger son, in Shirley, Massachusetts. 
We told her in a conversational manner of our disaffection 
from Communism. We did not consider her a politically as¬ 
tute person and did not think it essential to go into great de¬ 
tails about it. We had formed a very friendly relationship 
with her; she had helped Paul in his work in Europe, we 
had made the long trip by car through France and Switzer¬ 
land together and had gotten along extremely well. When she 
learned of our plan to buy a farm, she wanted to join us. She 
was alone, her daughter was living in the Midwest, her two 
sons were in Europe. If we could find a place large enough 
for all of us, close enough to New York to attend the theatres 
and concerts occasionally, it would be a wonderful solution 
for her old age. She had more money than we, if we found a 
place that needed remodeling, she would put a mortgage into 
it, we would share living expenses and lead “the good life.” 
Noel and Herman, to whom we wrote about this, seemed 
pleased; their mother had been a problem, this arrangement 
relieved their feelings of anxiety concerning her. 

On a rainy Sunday afternoon in October, 1939, Paul 
bought the Courtney farm in Haycock Township, on top of a 
hill overlooking a valley. It was a spacious fieldstone house 
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with one hundred twenty acres of land. Paul had fallen 
in love with it and bought it on the spot. We had known this 
countryside, had visited friends there before we had gone to 
Russia. Paul thought that it looked somewhat like his land 
at home in Germany, and I thought that it looked like Styria 
—if one did not insist on high mountains—but we both 
agreed that the stone houses definitely looked like the farm¬ 
houses in Kaemten, Austria. We put all the money we had 
into it and kept just enough to live on very economically for a 
year. Paul and I moved there at the end of 1939. It was a bit¬ 
ter, cold winter and we had no heating system. We began to 
remodel. Our new life had begun. 

For me it was to be not only a new life, but all that I had 
never had as a child, as an adolescent, and as a young 
woman. All the things I learned! The things I had never 
known existed. Step by step, Paul took me into the wonders 
of nature, of animal life; the beauty and the hardship of life 
in the country. How grateful I will always be for that. 

Bucks County has achieved fame during the last years; 
it has been described by S. J. Perelman in Acres and Pains, 
and by George Kaufman in George Washington Slept Here. 
It is the most concentrated writer’s colony of which I know. 
Whether the inhabitants are famous and prosperous or un¬ 
known and poor, they all have about the same kind of houses 
and have remodeled them; each going through many of the 
same experiences so hilariously described by Perelman. 

Our farm was on the fringe of the “literary belt”; the only 
famous writer couple in our immediate vicinity lived about a 
mile below us. The first winter we arrived, somebody had 
told somebody else that Paul was the author of Fatherland. 
As a result we were taken into the circle of the left liberals 
and appreciated it extremely because with it went good sub¬ 
stantial meals and hot baths, neither of which we could have 
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for many a month at our own house. Fortunately, our house 
had advanced wonderfully at about the time it became clear, 
through political discussions into which we were drawn, that 
we were not Reds any longer. With the exception of one or 
two families, we were dropped by the left literati. Paul had 
proved too stubborn to be initiated into Karl Marx all over 
again. 

We were finished with remodeling early in the spring of 
1940. Mrs. Field, “Fieldy,” as we called her, joined us. She 
had followed the remodeling process very closely, we dis¬ 
cussed every detail with her once a week; it was a wonderful 
experience. I became acquainted with a new Paul. Paul, 
the carpenter, who knew all about wood and could work 
with the two hired carpenters; Paul, the stonemason, who 
would expertly mix the cement for a new flue and a new 
hearth in the living-room fireplace. Paul, who would stand in 
high rubber boots, distributing the cement as it was poured 
for a new cellar floor. Paul, who crouched on the roof, ham¬ 
mering down new shingles. There was simply nothing he did 
not understand and know how to do. He helped with the new 
cesspool, he helped with the wiring of the house. He worked 
between twelve and fourteen hours a day. He was happy. He 
had escaped into a new reality. 

He made a new Hede within a few months. The Hede who 
learned how to handle a blowtorch, to melt away the thick 
layers of paint from the beautiful old woodwork in the house. 
Hede, who learned how to sand and putty, scrape and oil 
the floors and antique furniture; who learned to understand 
the beauty of hand-blown window panes and how to loosen 
them ever so carefully from the rotted window sashes so that 
they could be put into new ones; and to paint and scrub; and 
not to be afraid of mice, of rats, of bugs; and to have and love 
dogs. 
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And the miracle of spring! Paul, making a strawberry 
patch. Neat and straight, like a chess board. The vegetable 
garden, rows and rows, with little sticks at the end indicating 
what each was. What fun! What excitement when the first 
sprout could be seen. The weeding and weeding and weed¬ 
ing. How good one felt after hours in the field, stiff of back 
and wet with perspiration! The pruning of trees, the planting 
of flowers. How wonderful it was to watch Paul in the top 
of a tree, or in a field. He had taken on the slow walk of a 
farmer; he was tanned and lean and muscular from all the 
hard physical labor. He won the hearts of all the men that 
worked for him and of all the neighbors. That we spoke Ger¬ 
man with them, and that Pauls native dialect is very much 
like the Pennsylvania Deitch , made them accept us much 
faster than any of the other New Yorkers. I was very proud 
of him. 

Fieldy had been ill during the winter in New York and 
was not feeling up to her usual self when she joined us. She 
had planned to introduce me to the mysteries of cooking but 
did not get much further than sending me the Settlement 
Cook Book, which I admit, became my bible. In the early 
summer Mrs. Field had to have a serious operation, with 
X-ray treatments required twice a week thereafter. A trip of 
eighty-two miles back and forth twice a week was impossible; 
she had to be released from her farm commitments. That put 
us in a financial predicament. She was more than willing to 
let her share remain in the farm, but the mortgage we would 
have had to pay off, and the running expenses were too high 
for us alone. As a matter of fact, we were fairly depleted 
financially when she left and I started taking in paying guests 
so that we could keep going. We knew that we would have 
to sell the farm eventually and began looking for a new 
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one in the vicinity. We had gotten to feel settled and at home 
there and did not want to leave that countryside. 

Markoosha Fischer and her two sons had been able to 
leave Russia after a long and involved battle which Louis 
had fought for them on this side. Markoosha liked Bucks 
County and settled in a small, charming farmhouse about a 
mile away from our farm. Only a few months later the ad¬ 
joining farm on the same private road was available and we 
bought it. The Field-Massing farm was sold at a loss. We res¬ 
cued enough of our money to purchase the new farm but we 
had lost a year of labor. We had gained, however, a great 
deal of experience and a small clientele of paying guests. 
We started all over again, remodeling on a mortgage. 

The new farm, smaller and with less acreage, completely 
secluded with tall, stately old trees, was exquisite. The house, 
purer and more authentic in line than the first, was some two 
hundred years old; the pinkish pointing, the whitewash on 
the lower floor, the summer kitchen which became Paul’s 
study, the exposed beams on the upper floor, were all en¬ 
chanting. It was in much worse repair than the first. When 
we had finished remodeling it, the place emerged as one of 
the most beautiful houses in Bucks County. We had learned 
by the mistakes we had made on the first remodeling job; 
we had learned of the background of the countryside, its 
style, its simplicity, and we did not miss a trick. I ran it until 
1949 as a paying guest farm. 


Life had changed. Our circle of friends had shifted. We 
worked hard, we developed a whole new set of interests. 
Though it was not exactly pioneering, it was for me coping 
with the elements, with mechanical devices like tending a 
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furnace when Paul was not there, driving a car, cooking on 
an electric range, or doing without when the current was 
interrupted by a storm. I had snapped out of my melancholia. 
I was my old efficient self, taking great pride in organizing 
things. I did not think of our life in the country as a refuge. 
I thought of it as a great privilege; I developed a pride in 
our possessions, a knack for the paying-guest business. Our 
earnings were modest but sufficient to let me start collecting 
ironstone and old glass and some good pieces of furniture. 
Life was pleasant. We had a good library, music, evenings in 
front of the fireplace, discussions with people we liked (we 
did not take any others). We began to feel integrated, set¬ 
tled, almost rooted. Paul had started to write again, had es¬ 
tablished new contacts in the field of scientific research, and 
planned an extensive study on the history of fascism. 

The second world war began. We both felt it was not a 
time to relax and be happy. It was, after all, “our war,” the 
war against fascism which we had started to wage so “pre¬ 
maturely.” Paul immediately tried to enlist and was rejected 
because of age. Then we both tried to get government jobs. 
We felt that our background, knowledge of languages, and 
our sentiments would be of value to the government. Paul en¬ 
countered difficulties as he had not yet naturalized. I went 
through an extremely disagreeable and unfortunate Civil 
Service investigation conducted by a southern gentleman 
who was indeed not burdened in the slightest by as much as 
a frazzle of psychological understanding. He antagonized me 
so that I “clammed up.” Had I been approached then by a 
man such as those whom I met in 1947 in the FBI, I would 
have been glad to tell my story. It was indeed depressing 
that we could not take part actively in the war. Paul started 
on a research project with the Institute of Social Research, 
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comprised of some of his old friends from Frankfort on Main 
who had long ago changed their political beliefs and had 
shed their leftist associations. 

I was determined to help in the war and finally took a job 
in the Todd Shipyard in Hoboken. Elinor Herrick had an¬ 
nounced in the press that women were vitally necessary on 
industrial repair jobs, that they were substituting for man¬ 
power needed in other areas. So that is where I went. I 
started in as a carpenter, or rather, as a joiner's helper, hav¬ 
ing had the experience of working with wood on the farm. 
I cut, hammered, and nailed gun mounts for about seven 
months. I went back to the farm for the summer. The ship¬ 
yard started a night shift for women that fall and I was given 
a job as a field representative. I was the supervisor of all 
women on the night shift, the only female member of per¬ 
sonnel in the yard at night. My shift was from seven in the 
evening to six in the morning. Since I had to report and se¬ 
cure instructions from the personnel director, it was neces¬ 
sary that I be in the yard fairly often at 5:00 p.m. It was 
tough, yet one of the most interesting jobs I ever held; it 
lasted not quite two years. 

We had an apartment in New York at this time, but went 
to the farm religiously every week end, often taking friends. 
Paul would pick me up at 6:00 a.m. in front of the yard, 
our Irish setters jumping to greet me, and off we would go to 
our beloved farm. 

My work in the shipyard was fascinating from all possible 
angles. Here I got to know America as I had not known it be¬ 
fore. I was thrown into the “melting pot.” All nationalities 
were represented, first-, second-, and third-generation Amer¬ 
icans, with their idiosyncrasies, their idioms, their supersti¬ 
tions, their prejudices and all their shades of political beliefs. 
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Quite contrary to our expectation, or rather, fears, the Rus¬ 
sians left us alone. Peter and Helen did visit us but it was ob¬ 
vious that this was merely done to discover whether we 
would be a danger to them should we learn of their pres¬ 
ence in the United States. It was not a desire to draw us back 
into the apparatus. As I have indicated before, they never 
considered me a great bargain for their organization. I had 
been troublesome all along. Now added to it was the fact that 
I stemmed from a “bad family,” namely, Ludwig, and knew 
of their methods. No, they did not want me back, in spite of 
the fact that they had said they did. They wanted to see 
whether we were “immune,” whether we would make “trou¬ 
ble,” what our connections were, what our state of mind was. 
They contacted me the first time in a most unconspiratorial 
way, by sending a young Russian in a taxi from Quakertown 
to the farm. This was a very unusual procedure. We lived 
about nine miles out of Quakertown, taxicabs did not fre¬ 
quent such roads, our house was difficult to find, especially 
without instructions. When the young man arrived, nervous 
and obviously frightened (for he could not know how I 
would receive him), I had about ten guests on the farm. 
They were scattered in the house and around the grounds; 
sitting on the lawn, in the living room, in the cool, spacious 
kitchen. It was impossible to talk to him without introducing 
him. He drew attention at once by refusing to let the taxi go 
back. It was all very out of the ordinary and unorthodox; 
even his accent betrayed the Russian after the first sentence. 

He stepped out of the taxi which I had seen coming up 
the hill, and said, “You Hedda?” 

“I am Hede Massing. What can I do for you?” 

“Helen sends greetings. Wants see you right away. In New 
York.” 

My heart sank. I did not know what to do. Paul was not 
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there. I feared that some of my guests might approach us 
any minute. What would I say? With weakened knees, I tried 
to usher that hateful little messenger into the house, away 
from my friends. He did not want to go into the house. I real¬ 
ized he was afraid to. I had to get him off the premises 
quickly. Get rid of him! I said with a forced smile, for the pos¬ 
sible observers among my guests, “No, you made a mistake, 
that is not here.” In desperation, I added, “They have 
moved,” and under my breath I said, ‘‘Tuesday, six o’clock, 
Broadway and 100th Street.” 

That was on a Saturday during the summer of 1940. 

I went to see Helen because I thought it best to hear what 
she wanted. 

She was very punctual. Friendly, amiable, we shook hands 
and started walking towards Central Park. 

“Well, how are you, Hede?” 

“Just fine, thank you.” 

“What are you doing?” 

“I am something of a farmer.” 

“So I hear. Well, how do you feel? About the world . . . 
things?” 

“The world does not concern me any more, Helen. I’ve re¬ 
tired,” I said defiantly. 

“Now come, come,” she said, flashing her beautiful smile, 
“I know that a person like you, at your age, does not retire. 
You cannot tell me that. There is a lot of fire in you! You can¬ 
not live like a farmer for long. You will come back!” 

“Not to you, Helen.” 

Change of subject. 

“Well, and how is Paul?” 

“Just fine.” 

“What is he doing?” 

“Writing.” 
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“What is he writing?” 

“I don’t know, Helen. I don’t read.” 

I had lost my first fear! It was I who would lead the con¬ 
versation, I decided. 

“How are Peter and your son?” I asked. 

“They are all right,” evasively. 

“Are they with you?” I asked this purposely, stepping out 
of the apparatus code of behavior. There was no answer to 
my question. After a little while, I said, “What do you want 
of me, Helen?” 

“I wanted to see how you are, Hede. And I wanted to see 
whether you could help us,” she said, smiling sweetly. 

“I cannot help you, Helen. You know that I can’t. I am a 
changed person. I am unpolitical. I have no connections. I 
don’t like the Soviet Union. I want to be left in peace. Just 
leave us alone, Helen,” I said, pleadingly. 

“And how about the revolution?” she asked. This, I had 
the feeling, was meant as a mere matter of conversation. 

“Without me, Helen, without me. I enjoy capitalism tre¬ 
mendously!” I said laughingly. Her question about the revo¬ 
lution had put me completely at ease. Somehow I knew then 
that this was a farce. It was probably the missing “oomph” 
behind that word which made me aware of the situation. 
Then, giving this meeting the twist that I wanted it to have, 
I said, “Why don’t you come to see us? You will like our farm. 
And I take paying guests as you undoubtedly know.” 

She did not react. 

“All right,” she said suddenly. ‘Til be seeing you.” 

“That will be fine,” I said, “but please—don’t send that 
twerp by taxi! You can telephone us; this is the number. And 
when I am in town next, let’s have tea together,” and my 
voice carried a slight mocking tone. 

“Good-bye!” 
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I rang Paul at once. 

“Nothing to worry about, Pumm. Everything is fine. I will 
take the train to Flemington 

The next time I heard from them was in the winter of 1943. 
We had then moved to the apartment on 82nd Street. It was 
the voice of the “twerp,” who obviously functioned as the go- 
between for Helen and Peter, which greeted me as I lifted 
the receiver of the telephone. 

“Hello, Hedda there?” 

“Yes.” 

“Helen like see you.” 

“Oh,” I said, “when?” 

“Tomorrow. Could you come drugstore 50th and Sixth 
Avenue, six o'clock?” 

“I’ll be there.” 

I was working then on the nightshift in the shipyard and 
always wore slacks and a pile-fined trench coat to work. 
I did not wear the slacks for the meeting in the drugstore, 
but kept on the weatherbeaten trench coat and the beret. 
I did not intend to stay long. I was due on duty at 7;00 p.m. 
I did phone the matron, though, to take charge of checking 
in the girls, should I be detained. 

The drugstore, humming with business during lunch 
hours, was fairly deserted at six. I sat at the counter to indi¬ 
cate that I had little time. I was starting to drink my coffee 
when a voice behind me said, “So there you arel” 

It was Peter. He shook my hand with all his might, he 
beamed, he patted my back, he seemed delighted to see me. 

“Let’s go and have dinner,” he suggested. 

“I can’t, Peter. I have to go to work. I have to be there at 
seven. I really just have a few minutes.” 

He did not like that. 

“Let’s get out of here,” he said. 
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We walked along Sixth Avenue for a block. He wanted 
to cross the street, and I noticed immediately why. Keeping 
as nearly as possible in step with us on that main thorough¬ 
fare was a dark, heavy, elegant car. 

There followed a conversation almost identical with the 
one I had had with Helen in 1940. It began the same, except 
that he did not ask me to “help” him. I told him about my 
work in the shipyard, the farm, Paul. He wanted to see us 
both. Take us out for a good time. 

“We are friends, aren't we?” he asked, giving me a pat on 
the back. 

“By the way,” he said suddenly, “how are you fixed for 
finances? You know we owe you a lot of money!” 

“For what?” I asked in alarm. 

“For your expenses; you know—as we used to give you. 
There was just no one here who knew you and could bring 
it to you. And so it has piled up.” 

With that he pulled out a roll of bills and held it out to me. 

“But, Peter, you don't owe me anything. Not a thing! I 
don't want your money! I am not with you any more!” My 
voice must have sounded desperate and frightened. He put 
the money back in his right coat pocket and said with a 
hearty laugh, “Don't get so excited; you don’t have to take it 
if you don't want to. Probably you are so rich that you don't 
need our money any more.” 

“Peter, let’s understand each other. I am not rich. I am not 
working for anybody else, if that’s what you wanted to find 
out. I am not going to work for anybody else. And I am not 
going to work for you, either. I am Private Hede. My services 
are not available.” I had tried to make it light and amusing. 
He did not think it funny. He looked at me, his look swept 
me up and down, then he suddenly said, 

“Let’s get together with Paul and have a good time!” 
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“Fine,” I said, “and let's be friends?” 

We saw them both twice after that. Once he called and 
met us at Schrafft’s, at about eleven in the morning. He drank 
five or six straight scotches within a half-hour and insisted 
on driving us out to the country for lunch. He was fairly 
high, and drove like a maniac. Paul was sitting next to him, 
Helen and I were in the back of the car. After a long and haz¬ 
ardous round-about drive we landed at a Howard Johnson 
restaurant in New Jersey, where he seemed to be known. He 
commanded excellent service there. They knew his favorite 
drinks and food. He was raucous, drunk, amusing. Helen 
was pale and quiet. 

The last time we saw them was when he called me on 
a Saturday morning in the fall of the same year. I had just 
come home from work. Paul was out in the country. Peter 
wanted to know what I was doing. I said I was going out to 
the country that day; Paul was alone out there, thinking that 
this excuse was a way of showing that I had no time. But I 
had miscalculated. 

“Goodl” he said, “we will drive you outl” 

I was floored. I rang Paul to give him the “news.” 

“Why don't you stall him? Tell him we have guests out 
here,” Paul suggested. 

“I cannot, Paul, I told him that I had to go out because 
you are alone.” 

“Well, we'll have to go through with it then,” Paul said, 
reluctantly. 

Helen and Peter picked me up in a car that was slightly 
battered. When, as a matter of course, I began to advise 
him as to the best route, he insisted he knew a much better 
one. Only much later did it occur to me that this was a pre¬ 
caution; that he thought I might have someone following us, 
and this indirect way would shake him off. At the time, I sat 
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next to him, full of fear, wondering what was going to happen 
and what this trip signified. 

It took much longer to get to our farm via Peter s route 
and Paul looked worried when we arrived. He had been cut¬ 
ting wood near the barn. He wore a torn navy blue sweater 
and his little cap was pushed back from his forehead. He 
came towards us as we drove up to the parking space and 
there was all-around greeting and smiling. The dogs did 
their bit to make it a real country welcome. No observer could 
have guessed the underlying tension. For neither Paul nor I 
believed this to be a social call. 

Paul took them around while I cooked and prepared our 
lunch. He told me later that Peter had shown great under¬ 
standing of the beauty of our place and a slight envy. Helen 
joined me after a little while. Paul fixed a fire in the fireplace 
and we had a drink in the living room. Then we had lunch in 
our lovely old-fashioned kitchen. Everything was duly ad¬ 
mired. My dishes, my cooking, the atmosphere. I had pre¬ 
pared a big lunch; and I had brought a bottle of wine from 
the cellar. I wanted to repay them for their hospitality in 
Moscow. It was all light and pleasant. Not one disturbing 
word was said. 

We retired to the living room again. I left the dishes to do 
later. Peter looked at our books. Helen had nestled herself in 
a comer of our red living-room sofa. It was a fine, contrasting 
background for her pitch-black hair. It was she who started 
the discussion and it was addressed directly to Paul. They 
wanted his opinion—on the war, the possible outcome of it 
for America, for Europe, specifically Germany. Did he think 
there would be a revolution in Germany after Hitler? Not 
one direct question as to whether he was still interested in 
it! What would happen to France and England? What did 
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he think of the strength of the working class in these coun¬ 
tries? Would capitalism get a new lease on life? 

It was the kind of conversation people have when they 
have not seen each other for a long time. Not once was any 
personal reference made. Nothing was asked that could 
have made us uneasy. They stayed for about two hours after 
lunch and they, after thanking us several times, drove off. 

What they really wanted, we never learned. For a while 
we thought they wanted to see how easily approachable we 
were geographically. But we dismissed that. For such infor¬ 
mation they would not use two such important people. 

This was before we had learned that they were Elizabeth 
and Vassili Zubelin; that Peter was Second Secretary of the 
Russian Embassy in Washington from 1943 to 1945; that 
he was, prior to that, an attache of the Soviet Consulates in 
San Francisco and New York City. 

Paul and I used to wonder ever so often what the reap¬ 
pearance of Helen and Peter had signified. Paul once con¬ 
fided to me that one time when he was alone with Peter, he 
had advised him to stop seeing and calling me because, 
though it was not obvious, I had been and would be deeply 
disturbed if his visits continued. And that it could be to his 
disadvantage. Naturally this would never have deterred a 
man like Peter if it had not fitted into his scheme. We finally 
came to the conclusion that, as we had thought in the be¬ 
ginning, it was a routine check-up to ascertain whether we 
would be any danger to them, should we recognize them on 
the street or learn about their presence in the United States. 


My job at the Todd Shipyard ended in July, 1945. I went 
back to the farm and a summer with many guests until late 
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into the autumn. Paul had been working for more than 
a year on a study of “Anti-Semitism within American Labor.” 
It was a joint project of the Jewish Labor Committee and the 
Institute of Social Research. I had done some interviewing 
for the project while in the shipyard. I had liked doing it and 
my interviews turned out well enough. The institute had me 
do some more when I came back to the city in the fall. After 
that I got a job at the American Jewish Committee as an inter¬ 
viewer in their new Scientific Research Department. I was 
completely out of place. The projects had not fully devel¬ 
oped at the time. There was not enough interviewing to be 
done and I was given different jobs for which I was not 
equipped. Most of my fellow workers were trained or half- 
trained sociologists or else communication experts. They are 
a special breed who use an involved and deceivingly impres¬ 
sive lingo, they are also clannish and often patronize the sim¬ 
ple mind they are attempting to analyze. The atmosphere 
they created was poisonous for me. I developed there the 
most complete inferiority complex I had had since my early 
childhood. 

At that time my last meeting with Herta and Noel Field 
took place. We had seen Noel a few times in 1939 when he 
was attached to the League of Nations Pavilion at the World s 
Fair. We lived on 106th Street then and I can see Noel sitting 
and talking with us there. I also remember spending a long 
day with him at the fair, having dinner with him at the Swiss 
Pavilion. But I do not remember a thing as to the state of his 
mind. It was this period of my life between the return from 
Russia and the farm which is so dull and obscure—as though 
it had not been I who lived it. I know that it was a friendly 
and pleasant meeting with Noel, for I do recall that Paul and 
I took him to the boat and, when parting, that we embraced 
each other as good friends. 
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Our last meeting with the Fields was very different. Even 
the start of it was strange and disturbing. We had learned 
from the newspapers that Noel, who was the Director of the 
European Division of the Unitarian Service, had arrived in 
the United States. A day or two later our friend Dorothy Det- 
zer, in Washington, wrote that she had seen the Fields and 
was amazed to hear that they had not visited with us, though 
their headquarters were in New York. What had happened 
between us, she wanted to know? Had she not met us at the 
Fields' home in Geneva and been given to understand by 
Noel that the Massings were their most intimate friends? 

We decided to phone Noel at his office. When Paul had 
reached him, Noel was embarrassed and contradictory in 
his explanations as to why he had not looked us up and was 
unable to arrange for a meeting “at the moment,” because 
he was on his way to Canada or somewhere else. He said that 
he would be back on such and such—he gave a definite date 
—and would call us at once. 

He did not call. We had forgotten all about the Fields 
when, one evening at about 10:00 p.m., the knocker on my 
apartment door clacked twice. It was rather late for any kind 
of a visit, but I walked to the door, opened it, and there was 
Herta Field. 

"‘Why, Herta! How nice! Come in. Why didn't you ring 
me? Look at the mess my place is in! I was just washing stock¬ 
ings.” 

We held each other in a long embrace. I was very happy 
to see her. It had been so many years. 

Except for having put on weight, she looked unchanged. 
The same open face, the smile, the blond hair drawn straight 
back from her face and twisted into a knot at the back of her 
head. She wore no hat and was dressed somewhat sloppily. 
After the first emotion had subsided, after her refusal of any 
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refreshment, we started talking. I asked her why she had 
stood in front of the door to my apartment without first ring¬ 
ing the outside bell so that I could release the outer door for 
her, and why she had come at this strange hour without tele¬ 
phoning me. 

“Oh,” she laughed, “I wanted to surprise you.” 

I tried frantically to reach Paul. He usually worked late 
into the night, going for a game of chess or something equally 
diverting, around 10:00 p.m. This was one of the nights, how¬ 
ever, that I was unable to reach him. Herta and I went over 
our experiences of the last years. She knew, of course, a great 
deal about the first farm we had had with her mother-in-law, 
but I brought her up to the present time, telling her of my 
shipyard experience. She told me all about their work with 
the Unitarians in Spain, and later in Austria, Poland, and Ger¬ 
many. She spoke of the adoption of a young girl, Erika, of 
her personal fife with Noel—all of this freely, as in old times. 
She described in great and harassing detail an eye disease 
and operation that Noel had undergone. Neither of us men¬ 
tioned our last meeting in Moscow or our present political 
stand or affiliations. 

It was about midnight when Paul came home. His surprise 
matched mine. There was a little more talk on the same level. 
It was late and Herta wanted to go home. She had come to 
arrange for a luncheon for the four of us for the next day. We 
set the time and the place. Paul said he would take her to the 
subway and they left. 

It was about twelve-thirty when they left. Paul came 
home at 4:00 a.m. He had walked Herta clear across New 
York City, from 82nd Street where we lived to the Fields’ 
hotel on East 33rd Street. 

“I have had it out with her!” he said, when he came back. 
“And I have cancelled the luncheon date for tomorrow. There 
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is no lunch and no further talk necessary with them. I have 
made issues completely clear to Herta and she can tell Noel. 
I told them where we stand and where I think they are. I 
told Herta that there was only one way to interpret their 
behavior towards us, namely, that they are still with the Rus¬ 
sians, in the same or another apparatus. Had they been 
friends, they would have called us at once. They did not. I 
told her that her method of coming here to our place was 
not only clumsy, but left no doubt as to the purpose. I said, 
‘If your assignment was to find out how we feel, Herta, well, 
you know now. There is something that I would like to add 
to your information, though. I am through with you and 
Noel! As of today, I feel no further responsibility toward you. 
I did for a long time. I felt guilty, responsible to a great ex¬ 
tent for your political development. Well, it’s finished! You 
are on your own. I dont want to see you ever again/” Paul 
was very excited. He was bitter. He was sad. 

The relationship “Field” must have been much more to 
him than I realized. He walked up and down the room. He 
could not go to bed. He kept on telling me bits of the many 
hours of conversation he had had with Herta. 

“How can a man like Noel still have any illusions about 
Stalin s Russia? Spain? Ludwig? The trials?” 

I was not too pleased with the development which Pauls 
walk with Herta had brought about. If it was true that Herta 
had come as an “observer” for the Russians, as her strange 
method of approach suggested, it was not necessary, in my 
opinion, that we be so extremely honest with her and Noel. 
If we were mistaken in our assumption, then there was still 
no reason to put our stand so bluntly. Whichever it was, I 
had looked forward to seeing Noel the next day in order to 
get a first-hand impression. Paul was too upset to be rea¬ 
soned with at the moment. But early in the morning, before 
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I left for work, I rang Herta at their hotel and asked her 
whether she would not consider having lunch with me any¬ 
way, without Paul. 

“Hede ,” she began to sob, “I am so glad you are calling. 
It would have been just too awful to part from you this way I” 

We set lunch for twelve-thirty at the Hotel Russell at 
Park Avenue and 38th Street. 

Herta arrived a few moments after I did. She was pale and 
ill at ease. A few minutes later Noel arrived. Though I would 
have recognized him anywhere, he was changed, a very dif¬ 
ferent Noel. His hair was almost completely white, though 
still falling down his forehead in a slight wave, his face drawn 
and much manlier than it had been, the weak eye very no¬ 
ticeable. There was none of the friendliness and warmth that 
Herta had shown the previous evening. Noel, too, was ill at 
ease. He looked around a great deal as if to see who were our 
neighbors at the little tables surrounding us. We ordered 
lunch and Noel began the conversation at once. He had de¬ 
cided to take the initiative. In his clipped State Department 
English, he referred to Pauls remark of the “responsibility” 
Paul had felt for him. 

“There is absolutely no reason why Paul should have felt 
that. I can well think on my own,” he said. 

Noel reeled off his whole defense which he had prepared, 
explaining their not having written, not having phoned, etc. 

“People grow apart if they live in different countries,” was 
one of the phrases he used in a cool tone of voice. “I know,” 
he went on, “that you think we are still with the Russians. 
That is why we did not look you up in Moscow and did not 
see you here. You are mistaken. We are not.” He did not play 
this well enough for my experienced ear. It was not convinc¬ 
ing. “People change,” he continued, “they develop different 
interests,” Then he launched into an account of his work 
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with the Unitarians. Here I cut in and said. “Noel, we are 
not so far apart as you seem to think. I am trying to get into 
relief work myself. I have tried the Joint Distribution Com¬ 
mittee and several other agencies, but cannot make it be¬ 
cause I am not a social worker. Now why don't you give me 
a job? You know that my experience will make me a good re¬ 
lief worker.” 

“You are too outspokenly anti-Stalinist,” he replied. 

"But didn’t you say just now that you had severed all rela¬ 
tions with the Russians?” I asked ironically. 

“I said that, but it does not imply that I am anti-Stalinist. 
I wanted to indicate that I have no organizational ties. Be¬ 
cause that is what you assume. And it is not so.” 

“Do you mean then to infer that you would hire only a 
pro-Stalinist co-worker?” I asked. 

Our arguments had become heated. Herta was quiet, 
listening. 

“I can only tell you that the New York office sent me an 
anti-Stalinist, a Trotzkyite, or whatever she was. Well, I sent 
her right back!” This, too, was a new Noel. He was bragging. 

“I am glad to hear that an organization like the Unitarians 
are functioning under the supervision of so unbiased a per¬ 
son as youl How do you get away with it?” 

There was a slight lull in our fencing. I thought quickly. 
What was it that I wanted to achieve at this meeting? Two 
things. I had wanted to face the product of my own indoc¬ 
trination and see whether I could not cast “the magic spell” 
in the other direction. And I wanted once again to make it 
quite clear that we were determined not to traffic in any 
form with the Soviets. More than that, I, too, had felt some 
responsibility for Noel’s involvement with the Russians. He, 
Larry and a handful of less important Americans had been 
the main reason why I could not go to the authorities and 



tell my story. I could not tell my story without involving 
them. 

That was what I told Noel in so many words at this un¬ 
pleasant last lunch we had together. 

“Noel/’ I said, “I take you to be a Russian agent. I will not 
be able, nor do I wish to protect you, should the authorities 
find out about you.” 

We left the dining room of the hotel together and walked 
to the end of the block. Noel and I parted with an almost 
formal good-bye, Herta gave me a quick hug and went on 
behind Noel as he crossed the avenue. 

I was dreadfully, dreadfully, sad. 


Though we never said it in so many words to each other, 
all we hoped for was that the old life would one day be for¬ 
gotten. The remnants, the residue, obliterated. After our 
last meeting with Helen and Peter we hoped it would be the 
last contact. When Herta and Noel crossed the street on Park 
Avenue, I wished and prayed that their departure would be 
the last herald of the past. 

We did not fully understand why we had been so fortu¬ 
nate as to remain alive at a time when so many of our friends 
were dead. But one does not keep on asking why one is 
alive. One lives. 

I had learned a great deal about myself during the years 
of withdrawal and comparative solitude on the farm. I had 
searched and found some of the reasons for my drive. I had 
begun to recognize what I needed, what people generally 
needed. I had begun to understand how deeply, tragically, 
I had missed parental love, the security of a normal family 
life, and how there was no substitute for it—ever. 

A simple middle-class fife, a group of unpretentious peo- 
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pie around me was what I had so hoped for. A teaching job 
for Paul, the farm for the summer and I could have looked 
forward to the future without misapprehension. But I was 
not destined to have this. My past was to creep up when I 
least expected it. 

During the four years of my operation as a Soviet agent, 
I was not once questioned by the American authorities. Not 
one of the members of the apparatus personally known to 
me was ever interfered with. We took elaborate precautions, 
but more from professional habit than fear of detection. No 
other country made life for spies so safe and cosy. 

There was many a time when I wished that the "authori¬ 
ties” had known about me and asked for my story. There was 
many a time when I thought that I ought to go and tell of 
my past. But to whom? And how does one go about it? 
And it was much too late, it would not help any more, I be¬ 
lieved. The most important issue—how could you tell your 
story without putting the exposing finger on people who 
were your own responsibility? After a great deal of pro and 
con, I once discussed this problem with Ludwig's wife, who 
is living in this country, and she suggested that I speak to 
Raymond Murphy, a security officer of the State Depart¬ 
ment, whom she knew and w.ho has been mentioned in the 
Hiss trial. We met him one evening and talked for hours 
with him. We told him all that concerned us and seemed es¬ 
sential for him to know. We felt very relieved. 

It was not the end yet. After a strenuous summer on the 
farm, I visited friends on the West Coast during the winter 
of 1947. About a week after I returned to New York, 
R. J. Lamphere of the FBI, who had previously spoken to 
Paul, wanted to see me in relation to the Gerhart Eisler affair 
which was making the headlines. It was my first contact with 
the FBI. 



My conception of the Federal Bureau of Investigation had 
naturally been that which every European (and many an 
American liberal) has towards “police,” whatever name they 
may assume. True, I had come to know America well enough 
not to fear the FBI as much as I would have feared any police 
force in Europe, not to mention the MVD. But there were still 
other fears. How was I going to speak about Eisler without 
involving myself? Paul? What was I to do? Paul and I thought 
the problem out, slowly, carefully. We decided to tell our 
story. 

I wish that it were possible to convey the great experience 
that this decision brought us. By meeting with the FBI I have 
seen democracy at work. It has filled me with awe and admi¬ 
ration. More than that, it has made me proud to belong to a 
country whose investigating arm consists of men of such in¬ 
tegrity. All the mistrust, the fear and aversion, all the defense 
and rejection with which I had steeled myself that morning 
was gone after a few hours when, for the first time I went 
high up into the building on Foley Square. 

Two polite efficient men asked me for some specific infor¬ 
mation regarding Gerhart Eisler. They not only understood 
and respected my rights, but made it clear that my co-opera¬ 
tion was purely voluntary. There was no coercion, no tricks; 
they had a job to do and they thought that I could be of help 
if I cared to. It was entirely up to me whether I did. They 
were intelligent, observant, well-informed—as I could judge 
by the questions asked—and pleasantly unemotional. They 
did not underestimate the individual under suspicion, on 
the contrary, they seemed to respect him and understand 
him in his own environment. This impressed me indeed. It 
was most unexpected. 

The two agents, to whom I spoke the first few times, were 
Lamphere and a kindly, graying, middle-aged man, whose 
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name was Finzel. It must have been the second time that I 
spoke with Mr. Lamphere when I became aware of his ex¬ 
treme caution, of his desire to assure me that he was not “pry¬ 
ing.” I said to him, “You don't need to be so delicate, Mr. 
Lamphere, I am very willing to tell you my story.” 

Later on, Paul and I talked separately to different agents. 
It was a terrific ordeal—to pour your heart out to a stranger, 
to face yourself, your crumbled illusions, your misconcep¬ 
tions—it is like a psychoanalysis without reward. In the 
subway afterward, tired and depressed, we would always 
agree on how admirably John or Bill had behaved. We got 
to know a few of the agents fairly well. It required many 
meetings until they had our full story, not only on paper, 
but digested. Never in all the time that I have known them 
has there been any pressure, any attempt to influence us. 
Later, when our meetings had become almost a social occa¬ 
sion, I learned a great deal about the organization; I learned 
of its function and its limitations according to law. I learned 
something about the men who work in the FBI. They are re¬ 
cruited from the very marrow of this country, they are the 
backbone. They are a part of the people, of all the states 
within the union, of all strata of all classes. They have to 
meet specific qualifications as to educational background 
(many of them have a law degree) but their training proper 
takes place within the FBI. To live up to the specification 
which the bureau requires, both morally and physically, 
should make any man proud. Paul once said that the amaz¬ 
ing thing about the FBI is that they are not only a part of 
the people but for them—really for them! 

This, of course, my liberal friends would deny. They see 
the FBI witch hunting, prying, disturbing the life of harm¬ 
less citizens for their own private amusement. How carefully 
and cautiously the bureau proceeds, how thoroughly and 
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fairly their investigations are conducted, dismissing gossip, 
evaluating information of significance; how absolutely cer¬ 
tain they must be before their report goes out suggesting or 
accusing someone of guilt; this is never mentioned by such 
people. I refuse to believe that one cannot find justice in this 
country if one is willing to speak the truth! 

To be “too close to the FBI” makes you a character of 
suspicion in the eyes of most people, you become almost a 
leper. When you ask them how a traitor like Fuchs or Gold, 
or Communist agents within the government should be 
found out if not by the FBI and their method of investigat¬ 
ing, they will merely shrug their shoulders. “That is their 
job,” they will reply, “let them find out for themselves—why 
must we help?” 

I had decided to tell my story to the FBI as fully and hon¬ 
estly as I could, without bringing harm to former associates 
of the apparatus who lived in America and were my own re¬ 
sponsibility, and whom I assumed to be as disaffected with 
the Russians as was I. When I described the setup of a spe¬ 
cific feature, I simply said that the name of this person in¬ 
volved I did not want to mention, and I then explained my 
reasons. The response was entirely human and considerate. 
They trusted me and showed respect for my judgment. Only 
now do I understand that some of the people whom I tried 
to shield by omitting certain facts, were known about from 
other sources. The discretion of the agents was admirable. 

The two most important names I did not mention in my 
confidential sessions with the FBI were Larry Duggan and 
Alger Hiss. I have already said that I was absolutely con¬ 
vinced that Duggan had left the organization, if, indeed, he 
had ever belonged to it at all. Alger Hiss had not worked 
with me, the relationship was a fleeting one, important only 
in connection with Noel Field. But more than that, he, too, 
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I was convinced, must have broken with whatever his organi¬ 
zation might have been. I had watched his career with great 
interest. I had seen him climb to prominence in the American 
government, by the side of President Roosevelt at Yalta, 
in a commanding post at the launching of the United Nations 
in San Francisco, as president of the Carnegie Peace Founda¬ 
tion. What on earth would a man with such a career still be 
doing in a Communist apparatus? I asked myself. Surely he 
had broken with them as had I, and Paul and Ludwig. How 
else could he have achieved such a position? I had no doubts 
about the accuracy of my deductions. 

Yet there was probably more to all of it than I realized. 
I wanted him to have left the Communists. Though I had 
seen him only once, I had liked him extremely. I had thought 
of him often. I would have wanted him to be a “comrade in 
arms” against the Communists—as he had been with me for 
them! He had, without knowing it, reassured me at the time 
that I met him. I wanted him to do the same now. Of all the 
people I had liked and respected in the movement, I wanted 
his assurance now. Every ex-Communist wants to surround 
himself with his former friends, wants to re-establish the 
niche where he is loved and feels comfortable. I had 
dreamed for years that Helen Black had called me and come 
to see me and said, “We are together again. I, too have left 
them!” The wish-dreaming of the former Communist! 

There was one slight flaw that occasionally would shadow 
my picture of Hiss. That was when I remembered the blank¬ 
faced stare that Peter had given me when I mentioned the 
name “Hiss” in describing my difficulties in soliciting Noel. 
That stare I had seen ever so often before; with Ludwig, 
when I mentioned somebody of our own apparatus or a par¬ 
allel one either in the Comintern or Military. Plainly, he did 
not want to commit himself. With Ika Sorge, the same. A 
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“tabu” question, or a name that was not to be mentioned, 
was met with that specific blank stare. It was the direct con¬ 
tinuation of Fred’s warning, “Never mention that name! For¬ 
get it!” But this, I rationalized too successfully. The stare 
could be attributed to the fact that Hiss, too, was a “traitor,” 
out for his own; sold out to the bourgeoisie! 

On the morning of August 3, 1949, when the Hiss- 
Chambers story broke, my worries began. Had I been all 
wrong in my rationalizations? No, I couldn’t have been. Wait, 
I thought, wait. Hiss will admit his past affiliations. Why 
shouldn’t he? It is long past, he has proved by the services 
he rendered his country where he stands today. At the time 
he was helping the Russians, many, and some of the best, 
did. 

The Hiss-Chambers story unfolded. Every one of Cham¬ 
bers’ statements sounded a familiar note. Though I had never 
met Whittaker Chambers, I knew a great deal about him. 
I remembered how enthusiastic American party member 
friends were about him, about his intelligence, his courage, 
and his loyalty to the Party. I grew exceedingly uneasy. 
Each morning I opened the Times hoping to find that Hiss 
had admitted having been involved in revolutionary activ¬ 
ities, and stating that it was a thing of the past. I was con¬ 
vinced that it would happen. It must! I waited, anxiously. 

I was very much concerned. I did know about Hiss. Was 
it not my duty to go and tell? Was it not my duty to help 
Chambers? Most of all, was it not my duty to tell Bill and 
John and Jack, three men of the FBI, whom I had come to 
know quite well, to respect, and like—men whose trust in 
me I cherished and would have hated to betray? But did it 
not also mean that I would be forced into the spotlight? That 
Paul’s position at the college would be endangered? His cit¬ 
izenship, a vital issue in his life, for which he had worked so 
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hard, would be made more difficult to obtain than ever. The 
realization that the newspapers would drag out my past was 
unbearable. 

The decision was taken out of my hands, it seemed, when 
one hot summer day Mr. Gaston, of the Un-American Activ¬ 
ities Committee, raced over the bumpy road to our farm, 
stopped in front of the house and held a pink sheet under 
my nose. It was a subpoena for Paul and me to appear be¬ 
fore the committee on September 21, 1948. There it was. My 
obscurity was gone. I put in a call to Bill McCarthy in the 
FBI in New York, and asked him what the law provided; 
whether I had to accept the subpoena. He said that I must 
accept it. “Don’t be upset, Hede, I’ll see you before you go 
off to Washington.” In spite of his assurance, I spent a sleep¬ 
less night. Bill did not know what my situation was. I had 
never spoken even to Paul about Hiss. What would I do if, 
under oath at the committee, I was asked about Hiss? In 
what awkward position would I put not only my friends of 
the FBI, but also Paul? I decided to speak to Bill about it, 
frankly and openly. He would understand my motives for 
not having told him about Hiss before this time. I made an 
early dinner date with him at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, ask¬ 
ing Paul to join us an hour later. Fate was unkind; Bill and 
I had hardly sat down before Paul arrived. He had been 
finished with his work at school early and thought he would 
sit at the bar in the hotel, waiting for Bill and me. 

Why I had this reluctance to discuss the matter in the 
presence of Paul, I do not know. It must have been my fear 
to burden an already complicated relationship. I knew how 
he would react to the possibility of publicity. Paul is an in¬ 
nately shy man. He was then on the brink of a new life and 
he did not identify with me any longer. I did not have 
enough courage to face the issue. There was another sleep- 
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less night. Early the next morning, Paul and I went to Wash¬ 
ington to appear before the committee. I was exhausted and 
terribly depressed. 

It turned out that it was Paul in whom the committee was 
mainly interested, and although I was sworn in, I was not 
asked more than one or two insignificant questions. It was 
Paul who was asked whether he knew Hiss, and he said, 
“No/’ which was the truth. I was not asked that question. 
I was grateful. At least Paul had been spared an embar¬ 
rassing situation. 

When I boarded the train for the return trip and found 
my seat, I fell into a deep sleep of weariness. Once at home, 
I realized that I must come to a decision. This was not an is¬ 
sue with which to deal lightly. I called Bill. I had to tell him 
about my contact with Hiss; whatever might come of it, it 
was my duty. 

Bill McCarthy and Jack Ward came to see me the same 
day. They sat down in my living room. Though extremely 
alert and observant, Jack displayed an air of complete calm 
and relaxation. This quality, I had learned, was his way of 
putting those about him at ease. 

“Let’s not talk generalities,” I said, “there is something I 
have to tell you.” I then gave them the story in all details, 
including my motives, my hesitations, my misgivings and 
the conflicting thoughts about this whole affair, asking them 
to try to understand my reluctance to talk about this in my 
hope that it might not be necessary, and not to hold it against 
me that I had not done so sooner. I had simply to work this 
out my own way. The fear of publicity, the chance that I 
might be able to prevent hurting Paul, and the fear of what 
it might do to him if it were known, were the dominating 
factors in my hesitation. How well I remember their faces 
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when I had finished. Bill repeated once or twice, “My, that 
is news!” 

Even Jack's usual air of “Why the hell are you bothering 
me with such trivialities?” gave way to an expression of “I’ll 
say that’s news!” 

From then on, I was no longer a private individual. Reluc¬ 
tantly, under subpoena, I appeared twice before the Grand 
Jury and finally at the federal court on Foley Square in New 
York. 

In the beginning, two agents whisked me into the FBI 
building through the basement so that we could dodge the 
newspapermen who watched everyone going in and out of 
the grand jury room. As a result, the papers featured me as 
the “mystery witness.” For a long time it seemed that I 
would not be called as a witness at the trial. I painted myself, 
verbally, as black as possible to avoid it. I assured everybody 
concerned that I would be an abominable witness; that my 
background would be scrutinized by the defense attorney 
to bring forth any and all possible “flaws” in an attempt to 
disqualify my testimony on the basis of my “undesirable 
character,” as he would label it. They would try to keep me 
out of the trial; I had convinced them, I thought. And then 
I was subpoenaed. 

Judge Kaufman’s refusal to allow my testimony at the first 
trial filled me with a sense of great relief. But my name and 
the fact that I had been Gerhart Eisler’s wife had crept into 
the papers; there were pictures of me, and garbled, untrue, 
sensational bits of news. 

Before that, the FBI confronted me with Alger Hiss. He 
walked into the room, looked at me, and walked out again. 
It was weird. “No, not that!” I said to the FBI men. “I would 
like to talk to him!” 
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“You would?” 

“Yes, I would,” I said stoutly. 

“All right, we’ll arrange it.” 

Within a few days we met again in the same room. There 
was Jack Ward, Alger Hiss and his lawyer, Mr. McLean, and 
myself. 

“How do you do,” I said in greeting. I was extremely ex¬ 
cited. I had no clear conception of what I was going to say 
to Hiss. I had to make this one attempt, feeble as it might 
prove to be, to help him. I had not yet given him up. I was 
going to tell him my story . . . Ludwig . . . the fate of my 
German comrades in Russia . . . Felik Silverstein, Lud¬ 
wig’s assistant, who committed suicide shouting, “I won’t 
confess! They won’t get me!” as he killed himself. Even if he 
knows it all, I thought, I will repeat it. Nothing is lost if I do 
not succeed. 

I began by telling Alger Hiss that it was I who had asked 
for this meeting. That I had felt uncomfortable at the previ¬ 
ous confrontation; that I wanted to talk to him. I was trying 
to help him to remember our meeting at Noel Field’s house. 
I proceeded to tell him what I have described above. I talked 
some about my “purge de luxe” in Moscow in 1937 and 1938. 
I asked him to believe me; that there was no socialism, and 
not the slightest chance for it in the Soviet Union; that I had 
lived and worked there; that I had shared this country of his 
and mine—and it was a pretty damned good country as com¬ 
pared to others! 

He looked straight into my face. He was polite, he smiled, 
he offered me a cigarette. He was sorry, but he couldn’t re¬ 
member me. I kept talking. I felt that the whole situation was 
completely bizarre. I realized that I was not getting any¬ 
where at all. I turned to Jack Ward, saddened and in des¬ 
peration, and asked him whether he thought that I should 
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continue my useless attempt. He shrugged his shoulders. He 
could not help me. 

At this point, red-haired and red-faced Mr. McLean, Har¬ 
vard at its very best, well-bred, well turned out, unversed in 
the ways of the Soviets and not given to understand what is 
behind them (for whom the term “apparatus” might apply to 
an electric Mixmaster—Hiss obviously having failed to en¬ 
lighten him on other uses of an “apparatus”), said, “Now, 
Mrs. Massing, do you mean to say that you spoke to Mr. Hiss 
about an espionage outfit to which you belonged, dickering 
with him about whether Mr. Field ought to belong to your 
outfit or that of Mr. Hiss?” His posture alone would have 
expressed how utterly grotesque and fantastic he considered 
such an insinuation. 

“Exactly that, Mr. McLean,” I replied. But I was beaten. 
I had failed. 

“That is really all, Mr. Hiss,” I said. 

He got up. In parting, he said, “For your attempt to help 
me, Mrs. Massing, I thank you.” 


It was natural that I should follow the unfolding of the 
Hiss-Chambers drama very closely. Chambers' behavior, 
even his low tone of voice, to the righteous liberal a definite 
sign of guilt, rang not only true, but familiar, to me. I went 
with him in this ordeal, step by step, and I knew how he suf¬ 
fered, though I had never met him. I understood completely 
that he would rather perjure himself in an attempt to save a 
man, than to blast forth with all that he knew from the very 
beginning. I seemed to detect his plan to give Hiss a chance 
to come clear of his own volition, before the most devastat¬ 
ing evidence had been given in testimony. I was appalled 
by Hiss's point-blank denial to identify Chambers. And more 
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appalled by each consecutive maneuver of the show he 
staged. Though I had feared for him at the beginning, and 
my heart had gone out to him when I assumed that he would 
tell his story honestly, and though it was past—that his life 
as a result would be thwarted—now I was frightened and 
shocked. His brazenness, the careful qualifying phrasing he 
adopted from the very beginning and carried through with¬ 
out so much as a slip. It was the great, superb act. But, oh, 
how outdated! 

If to Americans a comparison with Benedict Arnold 
seemed apt, to me it was like the story of Asev with a 
reversed twist. Asev for more than ten years had been an 
informer for the Czarist Ochrana (Police) planted in the 
Central Committee of the Social Revolutionaries. So magnifi¬ 
cent and flawless was his performance that he became, after 
a short membership in the organization, the General Sec¬ 
retary of the Central Committee, which he remained for 
many years. He was one of the most trusted, beloved, cou¬ 
rageous, and daring members of the S.R.; he was also a per¬ 
sonal friend of Tchicherin and Lenin. The story goes that he 
financed the 1905 uprising only to betray it to the Ochrana. 
When finally detected, he put on a performance that 
equaled the one by Hiss. He, too, was a handsome, suave 
man. The problem of identification with him was, as in the 
case of Hiss, a great obstacle for accepting his guilt; it was 
impossible for many of the S.R., who had known and re¬ 
spected him for years, to believe. Asev, his motivations, and 
his defense are comparatively easy to follow. His perform¬ 
ance, if one is detached, can even be admired, as the flawless 
performance of a great actor. Confronted by the evidence, 
people refused to believe. 

Hiss was unfathomable—not only because of his role pre¬ 
ceding and during the trial. Long before that there seem to 
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be a number of contrasting, contradictory traits in his char¬ 
acter. The man whom Chambers believed to be “of great 
simplicity and a great gentleness and sweetness of charac¬ 
ter,” is hard to conceive of as the same who invented a 
George Crosley, and said of him that he was a “deadbeat,” 
“not a bad character, but I think he was using me for a soft 
touch.” Even in terminology there was an inconsistency. 
And it was not the man of gentleness and sweetness of char¬ 
acter who walked toward Chambers in the confrontation 
room at the Hotel Commodore prepared to be bewildered by 
the “stranger” who faced him, and made a play at believing 
him to be a “George Crosley, a free-lance writer of magazine 
articles,” he had once known in 1934 or 1935. He professed 
to be able to make definite the identification by his denture 
work. Inspecting Chambers, he said, “Would you mind open¬ 
ing your mouth wider?” and repeated, “I said, would you 
open your mouth?” Then later, “The voice sounds a little less 
resonant than the voice I recall of the man I knew as George 
Crosley.” This type of finagling went on and on. Ralph de 
Toledano and Victor Lasky in Seeds of Treason * quoted 
Chief Prosecutor Murphy: 

With a fine edge of irony, Murphy described the confrontation 
of Chambers by Alger Hiss, the cagey way in which Hiss ap¬ 
proached an identification of Chambers. He mocked the fact that 
Hiss could not recognize Chambers until the latter had opened 
his mouth. “Well, Chambers opened his mouth and he looked in, 
and having looked, he wanted to know the dentist s name. See, 
that would be important. He also wanted to know when the dental 
work was done. That would help him recognize his man” It was 
not until Chambers said, “You and I, Alger, were Communists 
together,” Murphy recalled significantly, that Hiss “recognized” 
his antagonist. This was the story of the confrontation and not 

* Quoted with permission from de Toledano and Lasky’s Seeds of Treason. 
Copyright 1950 by Funk & Wagnalls Co., N.Y. 
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what Hiss said when testifying, “I recognized him without hesi¬ 
tation . . 

One could quote for pages, but not more than an indica¬ 
tion is needed to show that the “sweet-charactered Alger 
Hiss” certainly would turn into a shrewd operator at the flip 
of a coin! 

After such maneuvers, I was not surprised when Hiss did 
not outwardly recognize me at the confrontation. That I 
wanted to speak to him at this late stage was motivated by 
my conviction that I must do all possible to forewarn him— 
that he should know that there would be a corroborating 
witness to Chambers. Not that I thought my testimony to 
be of such importance—on the contrary—I had my great 
doubts, believing that the fact that I had met him only once 
might outweigh the significance of what had been said at 
that meeting. 


Testifying is one of the most harassing and disagreeable 
experiences one can possibly undergo. Regardless of how 
well one may understand the necessity of it, it is a grueling 
experience. I received the first taste of it when I was sub¬ 
poenaed to testify before the grand jury. To avoid publicity, 
I was accompanied by one of the FBI agents who kept me 
supplied with cigarettes and coffee, and bolstered my morale 
before I was called to face the jury. Though I had steeled 
myself to be unemotional and matter of fact, as I began 
to relate my story before the two rows of strangers, tears 
choked me and I was forced to interrupt my testimony when 
I spoke about the Fields. It was the face and the manner 
of Assistant Attorney General Thomas J. Donegan which 
Strengthened and convinced me that I must go through with 
my testimony because it was right. The jurors, attentive but 
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placid, seemed like a wooden phalanx; my words addressed 
to them carried no resonance. I was cold and sick inside- 
sick of the situation, sick of myself and this stupid, purpose¬ 
less life I had led which I was made to talk about again and 
again. 

A few weeks later, the jury changed and I was summoned 
to testify again. The general opinion was that I would not be 
called as a witness at the actual trial of Hiss. For this ray of 
hope, I was extremely grateful, and went off on a vacation. 
After nearly two weeks of unsuccessfully attempting to 
detach myself mentally from all of it, I received a phone call. 
It was John O’Mara of the FBI advising me that I should 
return to New York and prepare myself to receive a sub¬ 
poena. His attempt to keep me from worrying over the 
impending ordeal was kind, though he did not succeed in 
keeping his feeling of anxiety from his voice. 

I was under great pressure from a number of my friends, 
by both letters and phone calls, urging me to stand on my 
constitutional right and refuse to testify. They did not have 
the vaguest notion to what my testimony referred, and they 
did not realize that I would see anything through rather 
than put myself in the company of those who used their con¬ 
stitutional right as refuge in refusing to help the govern¬ 
ment. 

But when Judge Kaufman ruled me out on the grounds 
that I was not a legitimate rebuttal witness, I thought him bi¬ 
ased. Still, I was glad that taking the stand in court had been 
spared me. It was a very hot day; I had been waiting in the 
little anteroom for hours. Judge Kaufman, who was discuss¬ 
ing the legal aspects of my testimony with other judges in 
the chambers upstairs, had flitted by several times, looking 
me over on each occasion. I was thirsty and hungry. I was 
expecting about eight guests on our farm for the week end, 
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some of whom I had arranged to pick up at the train station 
in Flemington at 5:00 p.m. It was then one p.m., I had not 
shopped for week-end groceries, and I was eighty-two miles 
away from where I had to be. When finally I was permitted 
to leave, I rushed down to my car which was parked in a 
nearby lot. There I was caught by the news photographers 
and they besieged my car. I hid my face. In desperation, I 
put my dachshund in front of me, but they wanted a news 
shot and were determined to get it. They had the advantage 
of time which I had not. They proved victorious, since the 
evening papers carried a flood of pictures—angry, flushed, 
tired-looking. 

As an immediate result, I was dropped at once from a posi¬ 
tion with a small welfare institution on Staten Island which 
I had eagerly counted on having that fall. Yet this small per¬ 
sonal disappointment was not much by comparison to what 
was at stake for the two men entangled in the tragedy of 
which I had become a substantiating witness. But it con¬ 
tributed enough to make me quite aware of the fact that I 
was a part of it. This, and continuous bits of sensational, 
exaggerated and incorrect statements in the press, provoked 
the idea of my writing a series of articles composed of the 
true facts. It was better, now that I was in the open, anyway, 
that I write my own story, rather than have other people mis¬ 
interpret me. Paul agreed that “now was the time to write.” 
Since I had never written before, I wanted a collaborator 
and thought at once of Eugene Lyons, whom I had known 
well in New York in 1926, and had seen a great deal of in 
Moscow in 1930. It was pleasant to see him again. He under¬ 
stood me, my problem, the whole substance very well. We 
wrote a series of articles for the North American Newspaper 
Alliance after the second Hiss trial. 

Before the second trial was underway I received advance 
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notice that the new lawyer of the defense, Claude B. Cross, 
took great interest in me. The defense, having dropped Paul 
Stryker, had engaged this Boston lawyer of high reputation. 
The fact that he and Mr. McLean spent several hours query¬ 
ing Helga Conroy, a good friend of mine, seemed not only a 
waste of time on their part but a strange undertaking alto¬ 
gether. Helga met me in the Todd Shipyard in 1943; she was 
one of the crane operators under my supervision. She knew 
nothing of my political past. What is more, she thought 
highly of me. If Mr. Cross found it worthwhile to spend 
hours on such a source of limited information, he was not on 
a “hot trail,” obviously. There were, undoubtedly, many oth¬ 
ers of my acquaintances questioned by the defense. Not that 
there was anything I wished to conceal; I had resigned my¬ 
self to the fact that for the time being my past activities, my 
personal life, were not a private affair. But I had shuddered 
thinking how a shrewd lawyer could have purposely miscon¬ 
strued my early mode of life which was in keeping with the 
Communist Weltanschauung, to which I had adhered. 

I do not wish here to give an account of the second Hiss 
trial. The papers certainly gave it ample space, illuminating 
books have been and will be written on all its facets. I shall 
recount briefly my part in the trial. 

On one occasion, before I was to testify, I met Assistant 
United States Attorney Thomas F. Murphy in order to ac¬ 
quaint him with my story. It was during this discussion that 
I learned that Chambers had known of my meeting with 
Hiss in relation to Noel Field. He had reported about it to 
his superior, J. Peters (the man with whom I had the deal¬ 
ings in securing false passports for my apparatus), and had 
received almost the same reaction from Peters that I had 
from Fred, when I reported the meeting. It was Fred who 
had ordered me to “forget that man Hiss!” Chambers had 
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been told by Peters, “forget about Noel Field!” and the mat¬ 
ter had been dropped. 

That is what Chambers knew of me. But I knew much 
more about him. My knowledge of him dated far back, when 
mutual friends bemoaned his disappearance into the appa¬ 
ratus. One, who was particularly regretful, and to whom I 
shall refer as “A,” used to say, “Why must they take such a 
comrade into the apparatus? Can’t they take somebody who 
cannot write?” I knew of his Werfel translation, his poetry, 
the fact that he had learned to speak German so easily and 
fluently, that he had liked the German party so well. There 
was warmth and love in “A’s” description, there was admi¬ 
ration. How I waited throughout the trial for this individual 
—this “A” to step up front and help Chambers! It was sad 
and disheartening to watch him remain silent. How could 
he bear to see one whom he so admired be vilified and 
abused. If he was in mental torment of any kind, if he felt 
the slightest compunction because of Chambers’ lone stand, 
when all others, including himself, kept silent—he suc¬ 
ceeded in keeping it a dark secret. 

Nearly everyone is familiar with the procedure of court 
trials. But what a difference there is between the observer 
and the participant! As the day of my testimony came nearer, 
my fear grew. It was a fear completely divorced from the 
content of my testimony. It was the fear of publicity, its ef¬ 
fect upon Paul, the fear of again having to talk about my 
past, and all this under very unfavorable circumstances. I 
began to worry about my English. I was afraid that I would 
stutter, afraid that if I did not appear self-assured, I might 
not be believed. On whom should I focus my eyes? The jury? 
The judge? The rows and rows of spectators? 

I was called in to the courtroom by the United States 
Marshal and after I had been sworn in, and as I sat down on 
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the chair in the little rostrum, my knees shook uncontrol¬ 
lably. But it was just a few moments and then I knew that 
there was nothing I need fear. For the one who speaks the 
truth, there is no fear. And I knew at this moment that I 
would look straight into the eyes of Alger Hiss. I relaxed. 

In retrospect, I am rather grateful to Mr. Cross. His at¬ 
tempts to deflate me as an individual were ineffectual. As to 
the over-all impression of my testimony, I should like to 
quote again from Seeds of Treason: 

But the first really staggering blow to the defense, similar to 
the effect of Wadleigh’s testimony in the first trial, had come when 
Judge Goddard permitted Mrs. Hede Massing to take the stand 
for the government. Mrs. Massing told the court how in 1935 she 
had met Hiss at the home of Noel Field, a member of her spy 
ring, and how she and Hiss had argued over Field—she to keep 
him in her apparatus and Hiss to bring him into the Hiss- 
Chambers underground group. For the first time in a court of law. 
Hiss had been linked to the Communist netherworld by a witness 
other than Chambers. And for the first time in either trial, Alger 
Hiss showed agitation over the testimony of a witness. Try as he 
might. Cross could not break up Mrs. Massing, and she left the 
stand with her story unshaken. The name of Field was to crop up 
later when Murphy produced a letter from Hiss to the Kremlin 
agent, written in 1948. That Field had disappeared mysteriously 
behind the Iron Curtain in 1949 did not help the defense. 
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REFLECTIONS 


This is my story. I cannot offer any solution or prescription 
for coping with the problems that I have touched and that 
now confront a worried world. If I have succeeded in adding 
a few shades of clarification or better understanding of this 
involved issue, I will feel that I have done well. 

Why did I write the story? These are the reasons as I see 
them: First, I was struck by the amount of misconceptions, 
misinformation, and misinterpretations which the Hiss trial 
showed. The complete lack of knowledge or perception 
among “liberals” of what the development and the life of my 
specific kind of Communist, namely, the member of an ap¬ 
paratus, was or could have been. This lack of knowledge 
was strikingly evident among otherwise intelligent people. 
It was strongest among the pro-Hissites and explains to a 
great extent the uninhibited identification with him that took 
place. 

Later, as the article series which Gene Lyons and I wrote 
for the North American Newspaper Alliance was published, 
I regretted the lack of motivation and analysis in the story 
which it had suffered due to limited space. 

Another reason was that whenever I told my story during 
those last few years, to the FBI, to the Grand Jury, to Mr. 
Murphy, to newspapermen and women, the reaction was 
always: “What a story! Why don't you write it?” and “How 
informative!” 

And the last and rather personal reason is that I wanted 
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to see this thing that is my life, before me as a whole—face 
it and adjust to it. That is why I have written as truthfully 
as I know how. 

Once more I would like to stress something which has 
been drowned out in the hubbub of espionage talk: the mo¬ 
tivations for men such as Hiss, Field, and many more to 
become what they have—Russian agents. Their motivations 
were decent and humanitarian. They were approached by 
conspirators, couriers—as the American newspapers call them 
—who themselves were moved by a compelling faith. The 
common basis was the hatred for fascism. The belief was 
that only the international Communist party understood the 
real danger and was able to fight successfully. Dead as the 
German fascist issue is today, if we do not recall the menace 
it represented and the general appeal to fight it in 1933, we 
fail to understand the very root of the development that, in 
its final stage, led men like those to commit espionage for the 
Soviet Union. The secrecy and silence which reigned within 
such activities and was an iron rule not only was advanta¬ 
geous but attractive to them. For the Russians, it was not only 
necessary as a technique but was a method of fogging the 
real aim. Since infiltration is for the Soviets of paramount 
importance, many of those agents made no actual contribu¬ 
tions to begin with, but were developed only to be “Nasha” 
or “one of us.” Once a person was “Nasha" which meant 
that he had fully identified himself with the apparatus, he 
would justify anything, even criminal acts, according to the 
law which he no longer recognized. It is an intricate process. 
To describe it, its fiber, the elation derived, the self-denial, 
and often the self-abasement involved, would take the pen 
of a great writer. 

Ridiculous as it may seem, physical appearance played 
an all-important part in obstructing the view of the issue. 
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“How can a man like Hiss—this open-faced, typical Ameri¬ 
can—be a spy?” Most of the men with whom I worked were 
in their own way as handsome and “open-faced” as Hiss; 
some showed a more original personality. All of them were 
conservatively and well-dressed, and appeared to be middle 
class. Many of them were intellectuals of high standing in 
their professions, men of culture and fine families. Nathaniel 
Weyl, in his book Treason , gives an account of the Canadian 
spy trial and points the following: 

Obviously, these Communist agents were by no means the 
adventurers and moral derelicts normally associated with the 
soiled occupation of espionage. Most of the officials implicated 
in both Canada and the United States were highly intelligent, of 
superior education and seemingly unimpeachable moral character. 
The Canadian Royal Commission report on Soviet espionage ac¬ 
tivities—the basic study of the operations, role and interrelation¬ 
ship—shows this. Thus, Dr. Raymond Boyer was a university pro¬ 
fessor with an international reputation in chemistry, of good 
family, social grace and large private means. Eric Adams was an 
expert financial economist. Dr. Israel Halperin was a professor of 
mathematics entrusted with vital war research. There was Dr. 
Allan Nunn May, who was convicted of giving samples of uranium 
to the U.S.S.R. Of the thirteen Canadians charged with pro-Soviet 
espionage, three were Doctors of Philosophy, five were respon¬ 
sible executives and five were research scientists on war projects. 

Many of my friends and acquaintances learned of my past 
activities for the first time during my testimony at the Hiss 
trial. “I had no idea that you were doing such things!” and 
“I would never have thought of you as a spy!” and “You 
could have knocked me over with a feather when I heard 
your testimony!” That, of course, applies for each one of us. 
Had my friends known what I was doing, I would not have 
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been of any use to the apparatus. Had Hiss’s friends known, 
he would have been of no value. 

For the intellectual with a conscience, it is easy to become 
a “trusted soldier of the revolution.” Once he is incorporated 
and a functionary of the quasi-religious brotherhood, he 
lives in what seemed to be an elevated world. The rules are 
strict. It takes a long time to be detached enough to see 
whom you are serving. And then it takes more courage to 
break than it takes to join. The step to renounce the brother¬ 
hood of men that believed they are working for a better life 
for all, to divorce yourself from the pioneering of mankind, 
from the fighters for a great cause, is very difficult. To leave 
the warmth, the safety and friendship that have been given 
you is a tragedy. You have been imbued with the Communist 
spirit to such an extent that for a long time you see yourself 
as a traitor, as do the comrades you have left. How you dis¬ 
like yourselfl You go into loneliness, you hide. Slowly you 
recover, as from an illness. Once you have recovered, you 
know that you must expose the Communist conspiracy. 
You shrink because you do not want to expose the friends 
you have loved. Each one of the former Communists has 
gone through this development. You want to warn the friends 
you have loved most! Chambers goes to warn Hiss, and I go 
to warn Field and Duggan. Ignace Reiss warns all the people 
who had been his responsibility and his friends. 

You have lost your first set of friends when you leave the 
fold. Then, when your battle of conscience has been fought 
and won, and you go out into the open, you have lost your 
second set of friends. Now you are alone. 
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